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FRED J. PIERCE has been editor of Iowa 
Bird Life for 24 years, and is head of the 
Pierce Book Company which deals in Nat- 
ural History books. He is author of hun- 
dreds of articles on birds, and editor of 
Althea Sherman’s book “Birds of an lowa 
Dooryard”’. He has been a student of birds — 
for 37 years, and his contributions to the 
field have been honored by his election 
(one of 200 in America) to “Member” of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. 








"A bird student 1s judged 


by the binocular he uses”’ 





WRITES FRED J. PIERCE: “A field trip is usually an integral part of a bird convention 
(and the conventions or meetings are among the most important activities of bird socie- 













ties). When bird students get together and go on field trips, there is an array of various r 
makes of binoculars. The alert bird student, who wants to see the most birds and enjoy a 
sharp, clearly defined picture of the individual bird, chooses a Bausch & Lomb. It is sur- 
prising how many Bausch & Lomb binoculars are present at every gathering of bird stu- 
dents. The old saying that ‘a man is judged by the company he keeps’ could be para- 
phrased into ‘a bird student is judged by the binocular he uses’.” 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 _ 

pages of useful information you 

should know before you buy any 

binocular. Tells how to select a glass 

for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 

Optical Co., 12130 Lomb Park, Roch- 


ester 2, N. Y. 





Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 

7X.35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 

$186, Fed. tax incl. 
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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Winter Season 


Ludlow Griscom 


HE FALL season and December were almost 
universally mild throughout the United States 
and southern Canada, resulting in Christmas 

Counts of truly colossal proportions, not only in the 
number of participants and the enormous lists, but 
most North American species were reported some- 
where at least once as stragglers. Two generalizations 
seem warranted. The coverage is greatly improved, the 
number of competent birders is rapidly increasing and 
even the U. S. Weather Bureau has finally admitted 
that we are in a cycle of markedly milder climate. 
This requires a rapid reorientation of mental training 
acquired from older books and local lists. The facts 
are that most of these so-called ‘winter records” are 
phonies, as winter no longer begins when it should or 
lasts so long! One illustration must suffice. 

In New England, near Boston, the country froze 
up normally in late November, and any bird recorded 
after Dec. 1 was a 
We have now had a series of years, when the country 
does not freeze up until January, and in 1952 it never 
froze up at all. The enormous lists from Cape Cod 
and coastal Rhode Island contain a much higher per- 
most of which dis- 


“winter record’ even if casual. 


centage of ‘‘southern stragglers,” 
appear like chaff before the breeze as soon as really 
cold weather arrives in January, unless artificially 
kept alive at an increasing number of feeding stations. 
Thus the Catbird is still casual north to Massachusetts 
in winter, and it makes no difference how many we 
dig up in coastal points, as each fall breaks records 
for warmth. It is virtually impossible to find one in 
February, never in March or April and I have yet to 
acquire absolute proof that any individual ever sur- 
vived the entire winter. The Catbird should remain 
in the casual category. 

The recent crop of Yellow-breasted Chats, Balti- 
more Orioles and Dickcissels in winter in Eastern 
States reflect more observers at more feeding stations, 
and most of these birds disappear before winter is 
So do the tropical Central American birds, 
mostly in Louisiana and Texas, and the West Indian 
element in southern Florida; but it must be admitted 
that the reports of various species are rapidly increas- 
ing. 

Much more puzzling are the increasing numbers 
of western species eastward and eastern species far 
westward, and the term “western invasion’ is becom- 
ing understood by an increasing number of people. 
The cause and above all the duration of this phe- 
nomenon remain to be determined. In ancient times 


over. 
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the treeless Great Plains was a great ecological barrier 
between western and eastern faunas. It occurs to me 
as just possible that human civilization may have 
broken this barrier down by irrigation and plantings: 
only time can tell. Hence the Blackbird 
moved eastward. 


Brew ers 


Some of these points are well brought out in 1954, 
as January was suddenly and sharply cold in much of 
the northern tier of States, and the long list of south- 
ern stragglers evaporated. The chats, orioles and Dick- 
cissels mostly disappeared. But very few really winter 
birds appeared, perhaps because it was too late. Much 
farther South, March was also cold. It would really 
be wonderful if the Christmas Counts could be te- 
peated about March 1, throwing out any early spring 
arrivals. I venture to wager that chats, orioles, tan- 
agers and Indigo Buntings would be pretty tough t 
find! 

Severe drought and dust bowl conditions still pre- 
vail in the Southern Plains. While very dry in Ari- 
zona, there was some rain; and heavy storms in South- 
ern California brought flash floods, mud slides and 
heavy snow in the mountains. This report also con- 
tains an admirable summary on the waterfowl census 
and the effects of pumping Buena Vista Lake dry. 

Florida reports another ‘western invasion”: Swain- 
son’s Hawk (up to 40), Black-throated Gray Warbler 
(at least 4, 1 collected), Bullock’s Oriole, Brewer's 
Blackbird (in 3 out of 4 districts). In Louisiana, a 
milder ‘western invasion”: Eared Grebe (east to 
Florida), Band-tailed Pigeon (1 collected), Rufous 
Hummingbird (to Florida), Red-shafted Flicker, Ver- 
milion Flycatcher (to Florida), Black-throated Gray 
Warbler (5 times, collected), Bullock’s Oriole, West- 
ern Tanager (collected). There was no sign of west- 
ern invasion this year in the Midwest Prairies. But 
there were other traces of it as follows: Audubon’s 
Warbler (a specimen in New Jersey), Green-tailed 
Towhee (2, Ontario), Western Grebe (Wisconsin. 
Indiana, Oklahoma), Varied Thrush (Minnesota), 
Townsend's Solitaire (Chicago, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin), Brewer's Blackbird (Delaware in flocks, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, western New York). 
Black-headed Grosbeak (survived the entire winter 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Long Island, south- 
eastern New York and New Jersey), Western Tan- 


ager (survived the entire winter in northeastern 
Massachusetts, specimen in Maine, Long Island. 
N. Y.), Golden-crowned Sparrow (Long Island, 


N. Y., and New Mexico). 
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Frigate-bird.—One caught alive in Delaware. 

Cattle Egret—Over 100 in Florida; in New Jersey 
to Dec. 7; taken in Maine on Dec. 14. 

Flamingo.—One in South Florida in January. 

Ross’s Goose.—Two in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia; collected in Ontario. 

Blue Goose.—One wintered on Plum Island, Mass. ; 
also 2 in California. 

Tufted Duck.—A drake with scaup at Newbury- 
port, Mass., from Jan. 24 to Feb. 20. 

Harlequin Duck.—A few on the North Atlantic 
Coast; also in Ohio. 

Eiders —Markedly scarce in New England. 

White-winged Gulls.—Poor number on the North 
Atlantic Coast. A Glaucous-winged collected in Ari- 
zona, Black-legged Kittiwake in Louisiana. 

Alcidae.—Very poor numbers along the North At- 
lantic Coast. 

European Black-headed Gull.—Several wintered in 
Massachusetts, near New York City, and in central 
California. 

Goshawk.—No flight. 

Gyrfalcon.—Stragglers to Massachusetts, North Da- 


kota (2), and Alberta. 

Snowy Owl.—A mild flight year. Poor on the At- 
lantic Coast to southern Maryland and the Distfict of 
Columbia. Much better inland to Ontario, western 
New York, Iowa (1), Illinois (2), Minnesota, and 
South Dakota. 

Arctic Woodpecker.—A flight south to southern 
Ontario, western New York, Ohio and Michigan. 

Bohemian Waxwing.—Observed in Ontario and 
western New York. Great flight to Utah, Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

Gray Shrike —Marked flight year. Fair only on the 
Atlantic Coast. Much better inland to Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Alberta, Wyoming and Oregon. 

Finches.—No flight south of northern New Eng- 
land. Evening Grosbeaks in poor numbers and late. 
Redpolls poor in the Atlantic States, south to New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; but a great flight to Wyo- 
ming. Pine Siskin, rare in the Atlantic States, com- 
mon in Tennessee and Alabama. Lapland Longspur 
reached Georgia. Snow Bunting reached western 
North Carolina; numbers in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Washington (1). 





REGION REPORTS 


Winter Season 


December 1, 1953 - - March 31. 1954 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—W in- 
ter in eastern New England got off to a slow start, 
built up quickly to some of the most severe conditions 
in recent years and then 
tapered off rapidly again. 
It cannot be said to have 
really begun in eastern 
Massachusetts until about 
Jan. 1, and the first 
spring migrants were 
noted here on Feb. 12. 
January, however, made 
up for December and 
February in severity. 
Snowfall was well below 
normal, and disappeared 
quickly, but skies were 
clear on only 6 days. The 
temperature failed to get 
above freezing on 13 
Sauer’ days, while a sudden 
thaw (temperature to 53° 

on the 26th) followed by 
2 inches of snow on Jan. 26-27 produced a severe 
thunderstorm—a rare phenomenon in winter. There 
were no big northeast storms. Dr. H. F. Lewis re- 
ported from Shelburne County. Nova Scotia, that he 
was finally forced to mow his lawn on Dec. 9, but 
on the other hand the temperature reached —14° on 
Feb. 14—practically unheard of there. The lowest 
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recorded at Boston, Mass., was 3°, but it reached 
—15° within a few miles to the west and north on 
Feb. 13. From Jan. 8 through Jan. 14 the mercury 
never rose above 26° at Boston, Mass., and this severe 
period had a great effect on the wintering birdlife as 
will be seen from the following summary. 

Loons and Grebes.—No less than 4 reports of the 
Pacific Loon and two of the Eared Grebe were re- 
ported from the south shore of Massachusetts in early 
February. 

Herons.—An Am. Bittern survived the winter on 
Cape Cod, Mass., and an Am. Egret was reported 
from Eastham, Mass., Dec. 14. A Cattle Egret at 
Brownfield, Me., on approximately Dec. 20 was shot 
by a local farmer as it mingled with his chickens! 
The specimen is preserved in the Gorham State 
Teachers College collection. 

Geese.—Canadas wintered in only average numbers 
in Nova Scotia (H. F. Lewis). A single Snow Goose 
appeared at Tiverton, R.I., Dec. 20; a Blue Goose 
spent the winter at Plum Island, Mass.; and 23 Mute 
Swans were reported from Little Compton, R.I., 
Dec. 31. 

Ducks.—As might be expected with the prevailing 
weather pattern, numerous reports of late stragglers 
petered out as the ponds and harbors froze in early 
January. Notable were Wood Duck at Plum Island, 
Mass., Dec. 9, with 200 Green-winged Teal and 1 
European Teal there, Dec. 3; Gadwall at Plum Island, 
Mass., until Dec. 13, and at Plymouth, Mass., until 
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Dec. 25. European Widgeon at Plum Island, Mass., 
Dec. 9, and Falmouth, Mass., Jan. 7. Four Redheads 
were in Newburyport Harbor, Mass., on Jan. 3; and at 
Lakeville, Mass., 51 Canvas-backs were reported on 
Dec. 6, and 22 on Dec. 30. Really good counts of sea 
ducks were not made at Newburyport, Mass., until 
mid-January. The only Harlequins (max. of 2) re- 
ported were at Cape Ann and Cape Cod, Mass. 
Barrow’s Golden-eyes were reported on Dec. 19 at 
N. Rye, N.H. (2); Squantum, Mass., Jan. 19; and 
one at Rockport, Mass., in December and January. 
Common Eiders were extremely scarce from Maine 
south. Two Ruddy Ducks were seen at Canton, Mass., 
Jan. 13. The outstanding event of the winter was a 
4 European Tufted Duck found by S. A. Eliot in 
the Merrimack River at Newburyport, Mass., Jan. 
24, and seen by literally hundreds of people through 
Feb. 20. The bird gave every evidence of being wild 
—even more so than the scaup with which it as- 
sociated. 

Hawks.—Of no particular note after early Decem- 
ber, when a pronounced movement was reported in 
Essex County, Mass., on the 3rd (1 Red-shoulder, 1 
Red-tail, 4 Marsh, 1 Cooper's, 2 Peregrine Falcons, 
1 Pigeon, and 1 Sparrow). A Pigeon Hawk at Plum 
Island, Mass., Jan. 3, was very unusual. A Black Gyr- 
falcon was seen at Plum Island, Mass., from Dec. 3 to 
Dec. 12 by many people. Eagles were very scarce, 
and unreported at Newburyport, Mass., until Dec. 20. 

Rails, Shorebirds —A King Rail at Dedham, Mass., 
Dec. 17, was very late. Clapper and Virginia Rails 
are wintering on Cape Cod, Mass., as usual in recent 
years. Quite a few stragglers until the severe January 
weather wiped shorebirds out by and large. For 
example, an unprecedented 64 Red Knot at Chatham, 
Mass., Jan. 3, were completely gone on Feb. 26. A 
Wilson’s Snipe was reported from Salem, Mass., Jan. 
25 and 27. 

Gulls.—A very poor year on the whole. As usual, 
the mouth of the Merrimack River at Newburyport, 
Mass., was the only place where both white-winged 
gulls (Glaucous and Iceland) could be found with 
any degree of certainty. There were 2 European 
Black-headed Gulls at Newburyport, Mass., through 
Dec. 31, and a European Little Gull in Rhode Island, 
Feb. 6. 

Alcids.—The poorest year off the Massachusetts 
coast in a long time. Repeated trips around Cape Ann 
produced perhaps 2 or 3 individuals each time. 

Owls.—The predicted invasion of Snowy Owls 
failed to materialize to any great extent in eastern 
Massachusetts. The largest number found at Plum 
Island was on Dec. 31, when 5 were seen. Two Barn 
Owls were found dead at Orleans, Mass. 

Woodpeckers—A Red-headed Woodpecker first 
found at Sebago Lake, Me., Nov. 5, remained 
through Dec. 16 and was successfully photographed. 
The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was seen at two places 
on Cape Cod, Mass.—Sandwich, Dec. 3; and Oster- 
ville, Dec. 4 to 5, and found dead on Dec. 9. This 
bird is excessively rare in winter. 

Flycatchers through W’rens.—Eastern Phoebes were 
reported from 3 localities in Massachusetts in January, 
and at Needham, Mass., Feb. 1-2—unprecedented as 
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an early spring arrival, and yet how could it possibly 
survive the bitter January weather? Two Tree Swal- 
lows were reported from Ogunquit, Me., Dec. 6, and 
no less than 6 Barn Swallows at North Hampton, 
N.H., Dec. 5-6, and 3 at Concord, Mass., Dec. 6, 
Two ravens were collected at Danbury, N.H., Jan. 
17, and a Tufted Titmouse survived at Middleboro, 
Mass., from mid-November through Jan. 22. The 
Carolina Wren, normally a bird which seems to 
suffer great losses in New England in severe winters, 
survived throughout the winter at Newburyport, 
Mass., and Andover, N.H. It appears to have been 
unaffected farther south where it occurs regularly. 

Thrushes, Gnatcatchers, Shrikes, Warblers.—Three 
Bluebirds at Bryant Pond, Me., Jan. 1, were far north 
of their customary wintering grounds. A Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher was found at Duxbury, Mass., Dec. 3. 
It was a poor winter for shrikes, with only a thin 
scattering of Grays, and several Loggerheads from 
Cape Cod, Mass. The lateness of winter's start is 
well illustrated by a Black and White Warbler, Dec. 
10 and Dec. 15 at Belmont, Mass., and one at 
Framingham Center, Mass., Dec. 23. (Yellow) Palms 
were at Westport, Mass., Dec. 8, and Brewster, 
Mass., Jan. 2; (Western) Palms at Westport, Mass., 
Dec. 8; Somerset, Mass, Dec. 4 and 17; Marblehead, 
Mass., Dec. 22; Black-capped Warbler, Dec. 1 to 3, 
at Hingham, Mass.; and Dec. 6 at Winchester, Mass. 
The Common Yellowthroat was seen at Peabody, 
Mass., Dec. 6, and the Am. Redstart at Cambridge, 
Mass., Dec. 1, and in Shelburne Co., Nova Scotia, up 
to Dec. 11. There were at least 10 Yellow-breasted 
Chats reported at feeding stations in eastern Massa- 
chusetts in December and early January but not one 
was reported as seen after Jan. 15. 

Orioles, Tanagers, Finches and Sparrows.—Much 
the same picture is shown in regard to the Baltimore 
Oriole. Of 11 birds only 2 seemed to survive through 
February. There were no less than 3 Western Tan- 
agers reported: one at Duxbury, Mass., Dec. 16-23; 
another at West Gloucester, Mass., survived the entire 
winter from Dec. 13 on (seen by hundreds of 
people); and one appeared at a feeder in Bucksport, 
Me, Nov. 27, and was seen regularly through Dec. 
28, but was found dead on Jan. 13. There was no 
flight of winter finches. A Savannah Sparrow with 
an injured wing survived the winter at Lisbon, Me. 
There were only 2 reports of wintering Oregon 
Juncos. A White-crowned Sparrow at Concord was 
seen throughout December, January and February. 
H. F. Lewis in Shelburne Co., Nova Scotia, empha- 
sizes the extreme scarcity of fringillids all winter 
there—ALLEN MorGANn, Wayland, Mass., and RUTH 
P. EMERY, Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 New- 
bury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—December 
was unusually mild in the southern part of the 
Region. In New York City the mean temperature for 
the month was 5° above normal; January was cold, 
particularly during the first half; in February there 
was a return of mild weather (+7.5° in New York 
City), but March was cold. Precipitation was above 
normal for a part of January and for March, when 





heavy snow blanketed a 
large part of the Region. 
In Quebec, temperatures 
were about normal except 
for an unduly cold pe- 
riod in January; pre- 
cipitation, too, was nor- 
mal—80 in. of snow at 
Montreal, 102 in. at 
Quebec city. Much water 
in lakes and streams re- 
mained open, at least un- 
til the first of the year, 
and an unusual number 
of water birds was seen. 
Other birds such as Belt- 
ed Kingfishers and Win- 
ter Wrens, usually asso- 
ciated with open water, 
remained in the North. 
The mild December must have checked the impulse of 
many birds to move south, hence new records of win- 
tering species were made in many localities. South of 
the Green Mountains of Vermont and the Adirondacks 
of New York there were extremely few reports of 
“winter finches.” The seed crop on spruce, Hemlock 
and Tamarack was heavy and offered abundant food 
in the North where these trees are found. 

Grebes, Cormorants, Herons.—Few  Red-necked 
Grebes were reported and these were widely dis- 
tributed: one at Montreal, Que., Dec. 27; 2 on Long 
Island, N.Y.; one at Westport, Conn., and one on 
Lake Champlain. On the other hand, Horned Grebes 
were particularly numerous; 195 were at Long 
Branch, N.J., Jan. 3; 132 at Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 2, 
and 126 at Smithtown, L.I. Wherever open water of 
some extent occurred these grebes were there. Pied- 
billed Grebes were widely distributed. The White 
Pelican is still at Mill Neck, L.I.; he has been 
present since June 1952. Thirty European Cormorants 
wintered off Sands Point, L.I.; all adults had ac- 
quired white flank-patches by Feb. 13 (P. D. Skaar) ; 
it is possible that the flock reported by Mrs. Rachel 
B. Steinhardt across the Sound at Mamaroneck, N.Y.. 
is composed of the same birds; one imm. Double- 
crested Cormorant wintered near Oswego, N.Y., the 
first winter record of this species in the vicinity 
(Onondaga Aud. Soc.). More Great Blue Herons 
wintered on eastern Long Island than have ever be- 
fore been recorded (R. Latham); 16 stayed at Lyme, 
Conn. (L. J. Whittles). Five or more Am. Egrets 
were seen on Long Is. between December and March; 
these are the first wintering records for the Island. 
Throughout the Region several Am. Bitterns spent 
at least a part of the winter. The Cattle Egret re- 
ported from West Long Branch, N.J., was last seen 
on Dec. 7 (G. M. Seeley). 

Geese.—Canada Geese wintered freely in the 
southern part of the Region but they came in rather 
late; heavy south-bound flights over the central Green 
Mountains were reported from Dec. 10 to 15 (A. M. 
Decker). Numerous flocks passed down the Con- 
necticut River valley at Northampton, Mass., Dec. 
14 and 15 (S. A. Eliot, Jr.). The last Canadas re- 














corded on northern Lake Champlain were at Swanton, 
Vt., Dec. 30 (R. H. Minns). Am. Brant wintered 
well, an estimated 10,000 at Jones Beach and more 
farther east on Long Island and on the New Jersey 
coast. Greater Snow Geese usually leave Cap Tour- 
mente, Que., before the end of November but on 
Dec. 12 Louis Lemieux saw many thousands still 
there. No snow was at the Cap until Dec. 13. A 
storm began the following morning and the next day, 
the 15th, beginning at 7:30 a.m., large flocks of 
geese were seen by L.-A. Lord of the Provincial 
Museum in Quebec City; an estimated 7000 to 8000 
flew over the Museum at an elevation of about 1000 
feet, headed west over the river. By 9:30 the falling 
snow became so thick that further observation was 
prevented but their calls could still be heard. Per- 
haps more appropriate for the notes on spring migra- 
tion is the report that the geese reappeared at the 
Cap at an unusually early date—the first came in on 
March 16—and by the end of the month the flock 
built up to nearly 15,000 birds (R. Cayouette). Two 
flocks of Snow Geese were seen during December at 
Northampton, and 1 flock at Orange, both in Massa- 
chusetts. Another flock migrating south was seen over 
Fishers Island, L. I., on Dec. 18 (H. L. Ferguson, Jr.). 

Ducks.—At Orient, L.I., the largest flock of Black 
Ducks ever recorded there wintered. On Jan. 15 the 
estimated number was 1500 (RL). Lake Champlain 
had been partly open at Port Henry, N.Y., until late 
in the season, but when it finally closed the flock of 
Black Ducks that had remained there, between 500 
and 700, refused to migrate and had to be fed (T. 
Lesperance). In the Syracuse, N.Y., area the Gad- 
wall is a very rare duck but 2 were reported during 
the winter: one at Onondaga Lake on Jan. 10 and 
another at Baldwinsville, Feb. 14 (OAS). At Fishers 
Island, L.I., one was picked up dead on Jan. 24, the 
first seen there in 30 years (HLF, Jr.). The numbers 
of European Widgeon seem about static; one was 
found in Central Park, N. Y. City on Dec. 23 
(Phelan) ; another at Mecox, L. I., Jan. 30 (PDS); 
a third on Jamaica Bay, L. I., March 6 (K. Harte). 
In the vicinity of Point Pleasant, N. J., 5 were re- 
corded on the Christmas Count of Jan. 3. The 
European Teal was a regular winter resident at 
Hempstead, L. I. until about 5 or 6 years ago when 
the character of the area was drastically changed. 
Since then it has been known as a migrant only 
(JJE). At Hempstead one was seen in late January, 
one at Jones Beach, Feb. 20 (Grant, Kramer) and 
another at East Patchogue, March 7 (Ryan). Canvas- 
backs were numerous and well distributed; 650, 
mostly males, were at Oneida Lake near Syracuse, 
N. Y., Dec. 27 (OAS). The numbers of scaup were 
high; two records were 3000 wintering near Oswego, 
N. Y. (OAS), and about 5000 in Long Island Sound 
off Westport, Conn., Dec. 11 to 13 (Betty Long). 
One Barrow’s Golden-eye was recorded at Saugatuck, 
Conn., Feb. 6 (Alice A. Bristow, ef al.), and 1, 
perhaps 2, at Burlington, Vt., Feb. 23, March 1 and 
6 (Marion L. Smith). Buffle-heads were well scat- 
tered, about 50 on the Delaware River, Sussex Co., 
N. J., Jan. 1 (E. Brunner). More Harlequin Ducks 
than usual were reported; 3, probably more, were at 
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Montauk, L. I., in early January (many observers) ; 
another was at Shinnecock Bay, L. I., Jan. 30 (PDS) ; 
1 was reported on western Long Island. On the New 
Jersey shore a Harlequin Duck was at Long Branch 
from Feb. 14 through March (GMS, et al.). Both 
King and Am. Eiders fed on the mussel beds off Mon- 
tauk Point, L. I., through the winter. At Sandy Hook, 
N. J., an Am. Eider, a rare bird on that coast, was 
seen on Jan. 30 (G. D. Stout). Ruddy Ducks were 
very plentiful; 850 wintered at Saybrook, Conn., the 
greatest number ever reported there (LJW). Twenty- 
two Hooded Mergansers at Lake Mohawk, N. J., on 
Jan. 1 made up one of many similar flocks reported 
(E. B. Nixdorf). Am. Mergansers were absent in 
many localities until late in the period, but around 
Syracuse, N. Y., an estimated 5000 were present on 
Jan. 24 (OAS). 

Vultures and Hawks.—Turkey Vultures wintered 
north into Connecticut. They were common at the 
town dumps of Easton and Weston in the south- 
western part of the State and about 20 or 25 could 
usually be seen at these points (Betty Long); 25 
were at Redding on Feb. 27 (R. Lemmon). The 6 
seen at Salisbury on March 29 may have been early 
migrants (R. McC. Hatch). Goshawks were fairly 
common in the Connecticut Lakes, N. H., area in the 
early winter (F. T. Scott); one was around the 
Quebec Zoo, Jan. 15 to 18 (RC); another was re- 
ported from Lancaster, N. H:, Feb. 25 (RMcCH). 
Few Rough-legged Hawks appeared along the coast 
but inland they occurred more frequently. Six were 
seen in Sussex Co., N. J., through January and early 
February—S of these were dark phase birds (EBN) ; 
the highest daily count at Syracuse, N. Y., was 7, 
low for the vicinity (OAS). 

Gallinaceous Birds—Although Ruffed Grouse were 
markedly uncommon around Quebec city (RC), the 
numbers in southern Quebec were good. In the Green 
Mountains of Vermont the winter population was as 
high as last year and the suggested crash seems de- 
ferred (AMD); at Ringwood, N. J., the numbers ap- 
pear to be one-third higher than those of the preced- 
ing winter (S. Waldron). On the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence River at Seven Islands, the Willow Ptar- 
migan have come south to the river, a rare occurrence. 
Several hundred Hungarian Partridges wintered in 
northern Jefferson County, N. Y. (J. E. Wilson) and 
others were reported in southern Quebec. Four Ring- 
necked Pheasants spent the winter at Charlesborg, 
Que. (RC). 

Rails and Coots.—King Rails were reported from 
but 2 localities; one was seen near Boonton, N. J., 
Dec. 27 (R. Thorsell), and at Orient, L. I., one was 
found dead on Dec. 20, and 2 were seen in January 
(RL). Clapper Rails were fairly numerous on Long 
Island and on Staten Island. A Sora, very rare here 
in winter, was reported from Troy Meadows, N. J., 
on Dec. 27 (C. Hetzel). On Jan. 1 an Am. Coot 
“fell from the sky” into the street at Bennington, Vt., 
where it was kept, fed and on Jan. 23, released (Betty 
Ball). 

Shorebirds—Most unusual was a Piping Plover at 
Moriches Inlet, L. I., Jan. 1 (D. E. Puleston). On 


the same day 3 of these plover appeared in a Christ- 
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mas Count at Montauk, L. I. On Feb. 20 an Am. 
Woodcock on Fishers Island, L. I., was performing 
its courting flight (HLF, Jr.). Ten Red Knots were 
at the Raritan estuary in New Jersey in late Decem.- 
ber. Along the coastal sections of the Region there 
were unusual numbers of Purple Sandpipers. The only 
inland record was one on Lake Champlain at Burling- 
ton, Vt., Jan. 3 (IN. St. Jacques). Very late Pectoral 
Sandpipers were seen at Parsipanny, N. J., Dec. 6 
(Carol Davis); also late were the 4 Dowitchers at 
Jamaica Bay, L. I., on Dec. 27. A Marbled Godwit 
near Quogue, L. I., was collected, Dec. 20 (L. Wil- 
cox). 

Gulls and Alcids.—More white-winged gulls were 
seen in the vicinity of Syracuse, N. Y., than ever 
before, the numbers of Glaucous and Iceland being 
about evenly divided (OAS). The highest daily 
count of Iceland Gulls was 11 at Quebec city, Feb. 6 
(P. Germain). Other reports of this gull from inland 
points were from the Connecticut Lakes, N. H. (FTS); 
from the Vermont side of Lake Champlain (MLS, 
NStJ) and from Ludlow, Mass. On the coast both 
gulls were reported very frequently. Only one 
(Kumlien’s) Iceland Gull was seen, that at Jersey 
City, N. J. (F. P. Wolfarth, C. Lincoln). Records of 
the Black-headed Gull (L. ridibundus) were frequent 
in the vicinity of New York City. Other reports 
were one at Shark River, N. J., Jan. 31 (Elizabeth L. 
Gillingham), Feb. 22, and almost continuously to 
March 6 (J. L. Edwards). A Little Gull was noted 
at Asbury Park, N. J., Jan. 23 (JLE, ef al.). Very 
few alcids reached the coast; a Briinnich’s Murre was 
seen on western Long Island, Dec. 27, and an oiled 
bird was picked up at Belmar, N. J., Jan. 24 (R. 
Miller). A few oiled Dovekies found along the shore 
of Long Island and New Jersey complete the list. 

Doves, Ouls, Kingfishers —Very large numbers of 
Mourning Doves appear on Christmas Counts, the 
largest count at Princeton, N. J., where 329 were 
reported; Long Branch, N. J., had 285; Sussex Co., 
N. J., 252. At the Sussex roost a cold wave struck 
in February and many of the doves dropped to the 
ground frozen (EBN). The most northerly wintering 
records were 4 at Burlington, Vt. (MLS) and 7 at 
Clintonville, N. Y. (TL); the latitude of these two 
places is almost exactly the same. A Horned Owl was 
flushed from a road at S. Salem, N. Y., on Feb. 21 
leaving behind a freshly killed Barn Owl (H. Lanier, 
Jr., et al.). The expected flight of Snowy Owls along 
the coast was a disappointment. Probably no more 
than 20 were reported from Long Island; the greatest 
number of these were near Orient (RL). In Mon- 
treal and Quebec the numbers were a bit above normal 
but in the area around Syracuse, N. Y., the flight 
was termed “spectacular,” the numbers reaching a 
peak there in February; the last owl was seen March 
27 (OAS). To the north of this area in Jefferson 
County, N. Y., 20 owls were reported between Dec. 
29 and March 5 (J. B. Belknap). At Newport, Vt., 
a local paper states that Snowy Owls “invaded’’ the 
town dump and cleaned up the rats and the surplus 
pigeons. Winter roosts of Long-eared Owls were 
numerous and well-populated, 25 owls being counted 
in a roost at Pelham Bay Park, N. Y., in late January 
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(P. A. Buckley, e¢ al.). At Montreal the wintering 
population was heavy (L. MclI. Terrill). Available 
open water made it possible for Belted Kingfishers to 
supply their needs and an unusual number were re- 
ported, particularly in the early winter. 

Wood peckers. —W intering Yellow-shafted Flickers 
were found as far north as Montreal (Kelly, Sait) ; 
8 Pileated Woodpeckers were recorded in the Christ- 
mas Count in Bear Mountain Park, N. Y.; these 
woodpeckers, often thought of as birds of the virgin 
forests, are now becoming known in well-populated 
suburban areas. A Red-bellied Woodpecker was at 
Farmington, Conn., through January (SAE) and one 
was near Bernardsville, N. J., after mid-January (Mrs. 
H. Appleby, Mrs. Elsie Weig). A male Arctic Wood- 
pecker was seen near Orange, Mass., Dec. 20 and in 
the Connecticut Lakes area they were present all win- 
ter: in that same vicinity a pair of Three-toed Wood- 
peckers was seen, Dec. 28 (FTS); 2 Three-toed 
Woodpeckers were recorded in the Christmas Count 
at Montreal and 2 more were at Ulverton, Que., from 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 10, feeding in elms which were heavily 
infested with the larvae of the elm bark beetle (L. M. 
and E. E. Terrill). 

Flycatchers through Titmice.—A Western Kingbird 
stayed in Bear Mountain Park, N. Y., from Dec. 6 
to 26 (J. Orth, J. Kenney); another occurred at Glen 
Head, L. I., on Jan. 2 and again on Jan. 9 and 10 
(D. H. Mills). Several Eastern Phoebes remained 
through the winter, the most northerly location being 
Great Barrington, Mass., where one occurred on 
Dec. 5 (E. Scott, M. Cleary). Tree Swallows were 
not unusual in the southern part of the Region; on 
Dec. 29 at the Raritan estuary 66 were seen; 17 at 
Great Swamp, N. J., Dec. 27; 30 at Fishers Island, 
L. I., Jan. 1 (HLF, Jr.). One at Benson, Vt., is the 
most northerly record (BB). The 36 at Oneida Lake, 
N. Y., on March 28 may have been early migrants. 
At the Moose River plains south of Seventh Lake in 
the Adirondacks 2 Common Ravens wintered, accord- 
ing to Jack Tauck of the Delmar Game Farm. A few 
Am. Crows wintered at Charlesborg, Que., which is 
unusual (RC). Tufted Titmice showed a further 
range extension northward and were unusually com- 
mon within this range. On Christmas Counts 216 
were found in Great Swamp near Morristown, N. J.; 
134 in Rockland County, N. Y.; 92 at Ramsey, N. J. 
One was seen near Schenectady, N. Y. (B. D. Miller) ; 
8 at Hartford, Conn., until March 16; one at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. (SAE); these are peripheral locations. 
One seen at Seaford, L. I., is the first record for the 
vicinity (J. J. Elliott). With the expanding range 
of this bird it is surprising that its occurrence on 
Staten Island, N. Y., is so unusual; it has not been 
known to nest there for many years and the records 
indicate that but one pair has been found wintering 
(Mathilde Weingartner). 

Nuthatches through Kinglets—The Red-breasted 
Nuthatch was practically unreported in the southerly 
part of the Region; it was unusually scarce also in 
the lowlands of the Connecticut River in Massachu- 
setts. On the other hand, it was common about 
Quebec city (RC) and very plentiful in the Con- 
necticut Lakes area of New Hampshire (FTS). In the 


Green Mountains, Vt., it was more numerous than 
it has been for the past 6 years and its numbers there 
were exceeded only in the winter of 1947-48 (AMD). 
At Rutland, Vt., it became common in late February 
(BB). House Wrens were seen only at Holyoke, 
Mass. (Stone) and at the Raritan estuary in New 
Jersey. Open water in streams may be one reason 
why an unusual number of Winter Wrens were 
found. Mockingbirds occurred north to central Massa- 
chusetts. Am. Robins were seen throughout the entire 
Region, one to 3 were frequently reported at Charles- 
borg, Que. (RC); 6 wintered on Mount Royal, Mon- 
treal, Que., where they fed on the abundant fruits 
on the Mountain Ash and the Siberian Crab (C. G. 
Sait); they were unusually common in western 
Massachusetts (SAE). A phenomenal record was 
made at Sandy Hook, N. J., where G. D. Stout found 
over 1000 Am. Robins on Jan. 31. Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were very numerous from Quebec city south; 
in the Green Mountains, Vt., were the largest num- 
ber ever recorded (AMD); they were unusually 
common through January in the Connecticut River 
valley in Massachusetts (SAE). 

Waxwings, Shrikes— A Bohemian Waxwing was 
seen and carefully studied at Monticello, N. Y., from 
Jan. 3 to 5. The bird permitted close observation at 
several feeding stations (K. D. Niven and many 
others). Some have called this a “shrike winter’ but 
the principal flight of Gray Shrikes was to the west 
of the coastal belt. There were 50 or more records of 
this shrike near Syracuse, N. Y. (OAS); they were 
present in unusual numbers at Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Schenectady Bird Club); at Moria, N. Y., north of 
the Adirondacks, they were common; but at Keese- 
ville in the mountains and at Tupper Lake they were 
not reported until March 19 and 23, respectively. 
These dates may indicate that these birds were re- 
treating from more southerly points (G. M. Meade). 
Loggerhead Shrikes were fairly frequent in the south- 
erly part of the Region. 

Starlings through Tanagers—A few Common Star- 
lings wintered about Quebec city. It is estimated that 
at the large “blackbird roost” near the Raritan estuary 
in New Jersey there were 90,000 Common Starlings 
throughout the winter; in addition to these were 
60,000 Red-winged Blackbirds, 25,000 Brown-headed 
Cowbirds and 20,000 Purple Grackles. On the Man- 
hattan Christmas Count, New York City, an esti- 
mated 140,000 Common Starlings were recorded— 
some of which may have been passing over to the 
New Jersey roost. Next to the Myrtle Warbler, the 
Yellow-breasted Chat was the most numerous mem- 
ber of the family; it was reported as far north as 
the vicinity of Holyoke, Mass., from Dec. 5 to 13 
(E. Thomas); in Connecticut both at Westport and 
at Hartford, 1 or 2 chats were reported; others were 
seen on Long Island and in New Jersey. The first 
winter record of the Orange-crowned Warbler for the 
vicinity of Hadley, Mass., was made on Dec. 28 
(SAE). Ten Baltimore Orioles appeared in the re- 
ports, most of them from northern New Jersey. In 
New York one was seen at Schenectady (Mrs. C. G. 
Grave), another at Binghamton on Jan. 1 (Miss C. M. 
O'Brien). In the early morning of Jan. 3 a flock of 
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grackles about 5 miles long passed over Long Branch, 
N. J.; it contained an estimated 200,000 birds. Brown- 
headed Cowbirds were plentiful all winter; in north- 
ern New Jersey 100 were at Lafayette, Sussex Co., 
on Jan. 13 (EBN). One Western Tanager was identi- 
fied by many observers in Riis Park, L. I., where it 
remained from mid-December into January. 
Finches.—The Eastern Cardinal is still pushing the 
limits of its range farther to the north; at Woodstock, 
Vt., a Q arrived on Jan. 7 and spent the remainder 
of the winter (R. M. Marble fide T. S. Fillebrown) ; 
farther south in that state, at Bennington, another 
Cardinal wintered (T. H. Foster); Syracuse and 
Binghamton, both in New York State, reported 12 
and 10 respectively. There has been a decided in- 
crease of this bird on Long Island; several reports 
came from central Massachusetts. Extraordinary figures 
came from Connecticut, 45 at Westport, Dec. 6; 10 
at Hartford and several others from scattered points 
in the western part of the State; a wintering Cardinal 
appears for the first time on the list from Ringwood 
Manor (N. J.) State Park (SW). In this Region the 
reports of at least 3 Black-headed Grosbeaks are 
considered authentic. At South Ozone Park, L. I., a 
2 was first reported on Dec. 27 (G. C. Rose) ; many 
observers studied it and confirmed the identification, 
and by March 28 the orange was showing well on 
breast and neck; at New Canaan, Conn., one appeared 
on Feb. 20 and was still present, March 25 (Miss 
Alice A. Bristow) ; several who are familiar with this 
grosbeak in the West agree with the identification; on 
Feb. 26, one was recognized at Katonah, N. Y., and 
was seen frequently at feeding stations in the vicinity 
on later dates (S. O. Grierson). Almost 50 Dickcissels 
were reported in the Region, one as far north as 
Pittsfield, Mass. (SAE); 5 were seen near Madison, 
N. J., Dec. 27 (Carol Davis) and 4 at Berlin, Conn. 
(Gatsell) ; the others were single records from south- 
ern New York, New Jersey, and southwestern Connec- 
ticut. Evening Grosbeaks were practically unreported 
south of Northampton, Mass. At Charlesborg, Que., 
they were scarce until late March, but at Saranac Lake 
in the Adirondacks they were plentiful, 199 on Dec. 
27 (GMM); and at Pittsburg, N. H., there were very 
few until the latter half of the winter when they 
became numerous (FTS). In fact, most of the reports 
are from the late winter only, 7.e., Canaan and Falls 
Village, Conn., February (A. A. Saunders) ; Burling- 
ton, Vt., March (NStJ); Watertown, N. Y., March 
(JBB). Purple Finches remained numerous in the 
northern part of the Region, from which they usually 
disappear in the winter. Pine Grosbeaks were normal, 
few if any in the south but fairly common in Quebec 
and at the higher elevations in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Redpolls, too, were scarce and few reports 
were made except 35 at Burlington, Vt., Feb. 23 
(MLS) and “many” in late January at Old Forge in 
the Adirondacks. White-winged Crossbills were the 
commonest winter bird at Ulverton, Que. (LMT, 
EET); the same report comes from the Connecticut 
Lakes area, but here they declined rapidly after Feb. 
1 (FTS); they were common in the Green Moun- 
tains, Vt. (AMD) and in the Adirondacks (GMM) ; 
south of these points they were rarely seen. Many 
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Eastern Towhees wintered. 

Sparrows.—An Oregon Junco reached Franklin, 
N. J., in mid-December and remained at a feeding 
station until mid-March. It was seen by many ob. 
servers. Another bird of this species, a ¢, was at 
Northampton, Mass., through most of January at the 
same feeder as was used by an Oregon in 1951-52 
(SAE). An imm. Golden-crowned Sparrow was at 
Jones Beach, L. I., from Jan. 30 through March; the 
identification seems satisfactory (G. Carleton). At 
Syracuse, N. Y., on March 21 a big flight of about 
2000 Snow Buntings passed through, but none have 
been seen since-—CHARLES K. NICHOLS, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—The 
winter was generally mild, but with sudden alterna- 
tions of warm and cold weather. Rainfall was about 
normal, snow very 
light. In the north- 
ern part of the 
Region out-of-sea- 
son birds were re- 
corded in aston- 
ishing numbers. 
Northern birds 
moved south to 
meet lingering 
southern birds, 
while western 
species moved in 
to join them. Such 
ornithological Sur- 
prises! For ex- 
ample, Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, on Jan. 5, watched a Snowy Owl on a 
roof at Stone Harbor, N. J., and then turned to see a 
Snowy Egret in a salt marsh nearby. R. B. McCartney 
saw a drake Harlequin Duck at the Cape May Coast 
Guard docks, from Jan. 28 to 30. Mr. and Mrs. David 
Fagen found a Black-headed Grosbeak at their 
feeding station at Rancocas Woods, N. J., on Jan. 10, 
the bird lingering to be seen by many observers up 
to the end of February. An Audubon’s Warbler 
picked up in a snow bank by Donald Garner at 
Lititz, Pa., on Jan. 16, is now in the Lancaster 
Museum. An Oregon Junco (ssp.) was discovered 
by Miss Sarah Aldridge at her feeding station at 
Maple Shade, N. J., on Feb. 4. It was later seen by 
many others. Flocks of Brewer's Blackbirds have been 
noted at Bombay Hook, Dela., by David Cutler and 
at Exton, Pa., by Phillips B. Street. 

A noteworthy feature of the season was the great 
increase in the numbers of species and of individuals 
found in the Christmas Counts all along the Atlantic 
coast. Outstanding were the Cape May, N. J., count, 
with 68 observers in 10 parties recording 71,145 
individuals of 141 species; and the Ocean City, Md., 
count, with 28 observers in 10 parties finding 68,790 
individuals of 138 species. These are the highest 
species totals ever made north of Wilmington, N. C. 

Grebes to Herons—A Western Grebe was satis- 
factorily identified at Stone Harbor, N. J., Jan. 28 

















(Vv. A. Debes, Hannum, Way). A Man-o’-war-bird 
was captured at Lewes, Dela., on Jan. 11, and given 
free transportation south (Fred Ulmer). Louisiana 
Herons (13) were recorded at Cape May, N. J., for 
the first time in winter on Dec. 20 (W. B. Wright). 
A high count of 77 Great Blue Herons was made at 
Hopewell, Va., on Jan. 3 (F. R. Scott, C. E. Stevens, 
Jr.). An Am. Egret at Hopewell on Jan. 13 (John 
DeLime) and 2 on Jan. 17 (CES) seem to be the 
first inland mid-winter records for Virginia. 

Geese and Ducks.—Wildfowl in general wintered 
farther north and more inland than is usual. They 
came in comparatively low numbers to the Chinco- 
teague, Va., Refuge and departed early, with no 
Blue and few Snow Geese. Am. Brant wintered there 
in good numbers, approximately 20,000. On the New 
Jersey coast Am. Brant wintered in unprecedented 
numbers, with an estimate of 140,000. On the Mary- 
land coast they were conspicuous in small flocks in 
many places. Some 25,000 Snow Geese are reported 
to have spent the first half of the winter at Fortescue, 
N. J., half of them having left by mid-January. Three 
Gadwalls wintered at Allentown, Pa. (C. F. Miller). 
Two drake European Teals were seen near Berlin, 
Md., by R. D. Cole and others on Feb. 21 and 22. 
Don Kunkel found one at Dyke, Va., March 30. A 
Blue-winged Teal at Assateague, Va., Dec. 27, and 
2 at Hog Island, Surry Co., Va., Jan. 1, are unusual 
(A. S. Messenger, FRS). There were 5 Maryland re- 
ports of European Widgeon, at Gibson Island and 
on the upper Chesapeake; and one from Chincoteague, 
Va., to Jan. 3 (E. O. Mellinger). Some 400 Redheads 
were seen on Barnegat Bay, nea: Ship Bottom, Feb. 
4 (Edward Manners, J. K. Potter); and 3 Wood 
Ducks at Mill Grove. Audubon, Pa., Jan. 25 (J. 
d'A. Northwood). 

Hawks.—There have been many reports of Rough- 
legged Hawks, from Pennsylvania to Yorktown, Va.; 
and a few Goshawks—one at Stevensville, Pa.—Jan. 
17 (Wm. Reid). 

Rails.—The Ocean City, Md.; Dorchester Co., Md.; 
Washington; and Toano, Va., Christmas Counts 
showed good lists of rails. On Feb. 22, John Ter- 
borgh, R. R. Kerr, and J. E. Knudson found 6 King 
and 20 Virginia Rails at Elliott Island, Md. 

Shorebirds to Terns.—There have probably been 
more species of shorebirds on the New Jersey coast 
this winter than for many winters past. Red-backed 
Sandpipers were especially numerous, with 10,000 
at Sea Isle City on Jan. 5 (FM). E. K. Sloane took 
motion pictures of a Purple Sandpiper near Back Bay, 
Va., on Oct. 26; and 15 were found on the jetties 
at Little Creek, Norfolk, Va., on Feb. 27 (Paul 
Sykes, Billy Efird). A Lesser Yellow-legs at Pres- 
quile Refuge, Jan. 4, is a first winter record for the 
Richmond, Va., area (Mr. and Mrs. JD). A pure 
white Glaucous Gull, first seen on the Cooper River 
at Camden, N. J., Feb. 3 (EM), remained for three 
weeks. Bonaparte’s Gulls were unusually common in 
the Hampton Roads area, a flock of 200 having been 
found in December (J. H. Grey); and small flocks 
of Common Terns have been noted through the win- 
ter (Floy Barefield, ef al.). 

Ouls.—Snowy Owls have been present in moderate 


numbers down to Washington, with reports as fol- 
lows: New Jersey: Seaside Heights, Nov. 29 (Ernest 
Choate); Thompson's Beach, Dec. 6 (Dr. J. H. 
Arnett, Jr.) ; Brigantine (JHA); Cape May, Jan. 15 
(RBM) ; Beach Haven Inlet (Irving Zeidman) ; West- 
ville, an inland point, Feb. 4 (EM); Bombay Hook 
Refuge, Dela., Feb. 11 (Ref. Mgr. Heacock); Allen- 
town, Pa., Feb. 9 to 20 (C. Montgomery, C. Miller, 
et al.); Maryland: Point Lookout, Nov. 29; Gibson 
Island, Jan. 18 (Mrs. S. Henderson); Cambridge, 
Feb. 20 (P. A. and P. G. DuMont, K. Wright) ; 
Seneca, Dec. 5 (R. M. Cole); Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 3 and 31, Jan. 7, Jan. 20 (near National Airport, 
Mrs. W. B. Tyrrell); and Feb. 2, 3, 4, one on the 
Internal Revenue Building. Short-eared Owls occurred 
in extraordinary numbers in the northern part of the 
Region, with a high of 22 on the Christmas Count at 
Bombay Hook. The species was more common than 
usual in Maryland; and the State also had an influx 
of Saw-whet Owls, 4 being shot or found dead in 
Talbot County alone (R. L. Kleen). One was seen 
at Norge, Va., on Jan. 1 (RBM). 

Woodpeckers, Swallows.—Pileated Woodpeckers 
continue to increase and to extend their range in 
eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware, though there 
have been no reports of this bird from southern New 
Jersey in a good many years. McCartney caught a 
Barn Swallow which came into an open window of 
the Cape May Coast Guard Receiving Station on Dec. 
17, and saw 3 others on Jan. 7. ’ 

Nuthatches to Wrens.—Almost no Red-breasted 
Nuthatches have been noted in the Region this win- 
ter. On the other hand, great numbers of Brown- 
headed Nuthatches were reported in eastern Mary- 
land Christmas Counts: 127 at Ocean City; 214 in 
Dorchester Co.; 125 at St. Michaels; and 70 on Jan. 
31 at Point Lookout (JT, ef al.). Even more in- 
teresting, 5 were seen at Bethany Beach, Del., Feb. 
20 (JT, RRK, JEK). Two Bewick’s Wrens were 
banded by Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Worthley in the early 
part of the winter at Owings Mills, near Baltimore, 
one being still present in April; this is the first mid- 
winter record for Maryland. One was seen on the 
Brooke, Va., count, on Dec. 27 (R. S. Cannon, Jr.), 
having previously been seen by E. T. McKnight and 
others. There were several reports of wintering House 
Wrens in the northern part of the Region. 

Thrushes to Warblers—aAn Olive-backed Thrush 
was seen at Gibson Island, Md., from Jan. 1 to 18 
(Mrs. Gail Tappan, Mrs. Dolf Swing, Mrs. W. L. 
Henderson). Golden-crowned and  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets were reported in astonishing numbers in the 
northern part of the Region. Single Blue-gray Gnat- 
catchers were seen at Turkey Point, Anne Arundel 
Co., Md., Dec. 1 (J. W. Taylor) ; Denton, Md., Dec. 
20, Jan. 1 and 5 (A. J. and R. B. Fletcher); and at 
the mouth of Aquia Creek, Va., Dec. 13 (ETM). 
Gray Shrikes were reported from scattered points in 
the northern end of the Region, but five times as 
many Loggerhead Shrikes. Two Pine Warblers were 
seen at Rancocas Woods, N. J., on Jan. 10 (DF) ; and 
2 wintered at Easton, Talbot Co., Md. (McCullough), 
and 2 at Greenbelt, Md. (L. W. Oring). The Mary- 
land records seem to be the northernmost for birds 
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spending the winter in that State. Orange-crowned 
Warblers are increasingly being reported: 2 at Ocean 
City, Md., Dec. 27; Chincoteague, Va., Dec. 27 
(ASM); Washington's Birthplace, Wakefield, Va., 
Feb. 28 (Louise Berry, ef al.) ; and Norfolk, through 
the winter, the first being 2 on Sept. 19, the high 
count being 4 at Back Bay on Dec. 26 (Cape Henry 
Bird Club). 

Orioles to Tanagers—A Baltimore Oriole was 
trapped at Pitman, N. J., Feb. 3 (Geo. Hitchner). 
We also have reports from Maryland at Greensboro, 
Dec. 20 (Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Hewitt, E. Poore) ; 
St. Michaels, to Jan. 11 (RLK); Bethesda, Dec. 20 
(J. Hailman); and from Virginia at Arlington, Dec. 
25 (W. Sieck) ; Williamsburg, Dec. 23 to 25 (Geral- 
dine Claiborne, JHG); Newport News, Dec. 19 to 
26 (W. P. Smith, ef al.). Mrs. Frank Parker found 
18 Boat-tailed Grackles at Fortescue, N. J., on Dec. 
13; and W. B. Wright saw 7 at Cape May Court- 
house, N. J., on Jan. 23. Near Newport News, Va., 
on Jan. 2, Sidney Mitchell saw a flight of Red-winged 
Blackbirds that passed for ten minutes in a thick 
formation, 50 yards across. J. Ellsworth Knudson 
found a singing Scarlet Tanager in summer plumage 
at Alexandria, Va., on the amazing date of March 8. 
A Scarlet Tanager on the Ocean City count, Dec. 27, 
is a first winter record for Maryland (C. L. Clagett, 
E. G. Baldwin). 

Fringillids —Northern finches, except for a few 
Pine Siskins, have been almost absent. Red Crossbills 
were reported at Rushville, Pa., on Feb. 22, and at 
Camptown, Pa., March 30. Four Redpolls were seen 
at Standing Stone, Pa., on Jan. 1; and one was seen at 
night in the lights of a car near Laceyville, Pa., March 
5 (WR). Single female Dickcissels were seen at 
Greensboro, Dec. 20, a first Maryland winter record 
(Mr. and Mrs. MWH, EP), and at Norge, Va., Jan. 
1 (RBM, JHG), a first Virginia winter record. A 
Seaside Sparrow at Yorktown, Jan. 2, is our only 
recent Virginia winter record (R. J. Beasley). White- 
crowned Sparrows have been reported from Carlisle, 
Glenolden (2nd winter), Allentown, and Camptown, 
Pa., Bombay Hook, Dela., Denton, Md., and for the 
first winter in southern New Jersey, at Thorofare, 
6 on Jan. 10 (F. Poole). The Ocean City, Md., count 
listed 4328 White-throated Sparrows, probably an 
all-time high. Ocean City had 759 Swamp Sparrows, 
and Dorchester County a phenomenal count of 1271. 
A Lincoln’s Sparrow was recorded near Fortescue, 
N. J., Jan. 1 (FM); and at Norfolk, Feb. 14, March 
22 and 24 (Richard Peake, WFR), first Virginia 
record east of Richmond and first winter record. 
Several Lapland Longspurs were spotted at the Phila- 
delphia Airport on Jan. 2 (John Miller, Chas. Price). 
There were fine flocks of Snow Buntings on the Vir- 
ginia coast, with 50 at Grandview, Newport News, 
Dec. 26 (WPS, et al.) ; and 24 at Back Bay on Dec. 
6 and 22 on Dec. 26 (FB, ef al.).—JULIAN K. Pot- 
TER, 437 Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J., and J. J. 
Murray, 6 White St., Lexington, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 


There were few marked departures from a normal 
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winter over the Region. December, January, and 
March were 
generally wet 
and cold. Feb- 
ruary was ex- 
ceptionally dry 
and warm. Pop. 
ulations were 
definitely up 
in many areas 
although in- 
creased effort 
and numbers 
x) of observers 
may account 
for some of the 
good results. At favorably located Wilmington, N. C., 
an efficient and practiced team of 15 observers in 7 
parties found 162 species and nearly 25,000 indi- 
viduals on their dawn to dusk Christmas Count. This 
number of species exceeded any other in the National 
Count and was 20 above the Wilmington count of 
the previous Christmas. 

“Clouds” of Am. Robins and of Red-winged Black- 
birds attracted attention in many places, and in 
equally as many places they were notably scarce or 
even absent. In over-all abundance, it seems likely 
that Slate-colored Juncos outnumbered other species 
in the Region. There was a good fall migration of 
warblers in the west, particularly. Spring arrivals 
seemed about on time, tending to be retarded inland, 
and in spots on the coast. Early nesters were judged 
to be a week late in starting at Charleston, S. C. 

A White-winged Scoter was found at Augusta, Ga., 
probably a first for the State. Specimens of Western 
Willets and an Upland Sandpiper were taken at 
Savannah. At Greenville. N. C., a Lincoln's Sparrow 
was taken and another was reported in mountainous 
Highlands, N. C. A pair of Scarlet Tanagers un- 
accountably turned up at Wilmington in mid-winter. 

Grebes through Herons.—For the first time in 
12 years a Horned Grebe was reported on the Savan- 
nah River at Augusta, Ga., Jan. 25 (J. F. Denton). 
Most of the Brown Pelicans left Savannah in Decem- 
ber and returned about Feb. 22. At Wilmington, 
however, over 300 of them were found on a sand- 
bar near Wrightsville Beach, Jan. 18 (Sam Baker). 
Gannets, first noted at the Pea Island Refuge, on the 
upper North Carolina coast, in quantity (about 800), 
peaked at an estimated 3000 on Dec. 4 (L. B. Turner, 
Refuge Manager). There was an early arrival of 
Black-crowned Night Herons, Feb. 14, at Augusta, 
Ga. (JFD). 

Swans and Geese—A Whistling Swan one hun- 
dred miles inland, at Henderson, N. C., Dec. 2, 1s 
noteworthy (Mrs. A. W. Bachman); at Pea Island 
17 of these birds arrived on Nov. 3; there was a 
peak population of 264, Dec. 18 (Turner). Canada 
Geese numbered about 8000 at the Pea Island Refuge, 
Dec. 4, and above 7000 were said to have wintered 
at the Gaddy Refuge at inland Ansonville, N. C. 
Deep inland at Elkin, N. C., some 200 Canada Geese 
wintered and left about March 22 (E. M. Hodel). 
At Savannah, Ivan Tomkins reported an Am. Brant, 
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Dec. 24; another was included in the Wilmington 
count, Dec. 28; and Turner found 8 between Dec. 
3 and 10 at Pea Island. A maximum (Dec. 24) popu- 
lation of Snow Geese spent the winter at Pea Island 
and at least 2 of this species wandered south to the 
Santee Refuge at Summerton, S. C., where Lemaire 
found them in company with Canada Geese from 
Feb. 5 through March 5. 


Ducks.—At nearby Lake Marion, Clarendon 
County, S. C., a male European Widgeon was 
killed, Jan. 9 (E. F. Holland). At Augusta, Ga., a 
Green-winged Teal, scarce there in mid-winter, was 
seen on Jan. 1; 3 of these teal appeared for the first 
positive record at Elkin, N. C., Dec. 31 (Hodel and 
Hendren). Five Wood Ducks at Roaring River, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., were noted by Wendell 
P. Smith, March 13. Ring-necked Ducks appeared 
to be the most plentiful duck in North Carolina; a 
peak of 8000, Dec. 18, was recorded at Pea Island. 
At the Santee Refuge in South Carolina, Am. 
Widgeon were more abundant. At Augusta, Ga., 
Canvas-backs were more common than in the past 
several years, with small flocks in the small fish ponds 
in that area. Seven Old-squaws moved into City 
Lake, Rocky Mount, N. C., Jan. 12, and 3 remained 
until Jan. 24; the males in the group were imma- 
ture (J. W. E. Joyner). Veteran reporter and former 
editor for this Region, J. F. Denton, and Paul 
Schwalbe watched a male White-winged Scoter at 
close range on the water and in flight in rapids of 
the Savannah River one mile above Augusta, Ga., 
Jan. 23 and 24. A Surf Scoter was collected at Was- 
saw Island—about 20 miles south of Savannah, Ga., 
Dec. 30 (IT). 

Hawks.—An Osprey at Augusta, Feb. 19, was un- 
usual. A Pigeon Hawk at Wilmington, Jan. 3, should 
be mentioned (Clifford Comeau); and so should 2 
on March 24, and 1 on March 25 at North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. (WPS). 

Gallinules, Snipes, Sandpipers -—A Florida Galli- 
nule. possibly injured, was found at Augusta, Jan. 1 
(Schwalbe). At Rocky Mount, N. C., Am. Coots 
were seen, Dec. 8 (JWEJ). Wilson’s Snipe were 
notably absent around Charlotte, N. C.; 1, Jan. 21, 
and 3, March 24, were at North Wilkesboro. An 
Upland Sandpiper was collected at Savannah, March 
21 (IT). There were 5 Spotted Sandpipers in the 
Columbia, S. C., Christmas Count, Jan. 3 (Mrs. 
W. H. Faver); and 2 at Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 28. 
At Savannah, Tompkins collected specimens from a 
flock of Western Willets, Feb. 22; a few were 
present there all winter. A Lesser Yellow-legs at 
Elkin, N. C., March 21, is unusual. Four Purple 
Sandpipers were seen at Wilmington, Jan. 19 (Mrs. 
Mebane, Mrs. Appleberry, Mrs. Baker). 

Terns.—A migrating flock of Common Terns ap- 
peared at Savannah, March 21 (IT). A Royal Tern 
was identified over the beach at Pea Island, Jan. 1 
(T. L. Quay). 

Cuckoos through Hummingbirds.—Early arrivals at 
Troy, N. C., included a Yellow-billed Cuckoo, March 
11 (Frances M. Covington). Chuck-will’s-widows 
were at Charleston, March 31 (Cutts); and at Char- 


lotte, April 11, following the Whip-poor-wills there 
by one week. Chimney Swifts were at Charlotte, 
March 28. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds were very 
early at Wilmington, March 5 (Mrs. Mebane) ; they 
were first reported at Columbia, S. C., March 25 
(Mrs. Faver); and a single male was clocked in at 
famed Winghaven, Charlotte, N. C., at 5:45 p.m., 
by Mrs. Edwin O. Clarkson on April 5. 


Larks, Swallows.—At St. Mary’s, in extreme south- 
eastern Georgia, a single Horned Lark was found, 
Feb. 13 (R. G. Kuerzi). Tree Swallows were at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., March 12; at High Point, 
N. C., March 20; and at Elkin, March 28. Rough- 
winged Swallows came in about 15 days later. Purple 
Martins had reached almost to the Virginia state line, 
at Roanoke Rapids, March 19 (Robert Overing) ; they 
were in Charleston, March 12. 


Nuthatches.—Six White-breasted Nuthatches, Feb. 
28, at Wilmington, were unusual (CC). Red- 
breasted Nuthatches were unaccountably absent at 
Augusta during the winter; at Rocky Mount, Joyner 
found them, Dec. 20, for the first time since 1946; 
Hodel reported them on Feb. 4 and 14 at Elkin. 


Robins.—Am. Robins were plentiful but unpre- 
dictable over most of the Region. Flights were good 
at St. Mary's and the last birds moved out on March 
29, with the arrival of temperatures in the high 80's; 
Tomkins found them more abundant than usual at 
Savannah in late January and Februry; Wilmington 
was blanketed with them, Jan. 10; hundreds were 
near Lenoir, N. C., Jan. 4 (Fred May). 

Vireos, Warblers —A very early Yellow-throated 
Vireo was seen at Troy, N. C., March 9 (FMC). At 
Augusta, Denton recorded a Black and White War- 
bler, Jan. 1. A great concentration of Myrtle Warblers 
estimated at 1000 birds appeared at Eastover, S. C., 
Feb. 18 (WHF). A Yellow Warbler at Augusta, 
Jan. 19, was very early. Some Yellow-breasted Chats 
wintered again: Dec. 5, and Jan. 19, at Wilmington. 

Blackbirds —Red-winged Blackbirds attracted un- 
usual comment. At North Wilkesboro, Smith re- 
corded 100, Feb. 27; 200, March 24; peak, March 8, 
estimated at 3500 in 3 flocks on the upper Yadkin 
River; at Wilmington there was a large population. 
Comeau, Dec. 14, estimated 60,000 passing a point 
on nearby Cape Fear River in 15 minutes; at High- 
lands, N. C., Tolliver Crunkleton found a female as 
late as Dec. 18; and near Hertford in eastern North 
Carolina, Overing estimated a flock at 25,000, Jan. 3. 

Tanagers, Sparrows.—Summer Tanagers were call- 
ing at St. Mary's, Ga., Feb. 24 and 25 (RGK). At 
Troy, N. C., a young female Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
arrived, Nov. 13, and was present at the end of the 
period (FMC). Painted Buntings were first noted 
at Charleston, March 29; 6 of these birds were 
watched at length by Professor Edwin Toomer at 
Wilmington, Dec. 5. Dickcissels were in North 
Carolina again this winter: at Wilmington, Jan. 15- 
20 (Mrs. Mebane); and at Raleigh, April 5 (Mrs. 
R. L. Overing). In both cases the birds were in the 
observers’ yards. A White-crowned Sparrow at Savan- 
nah, Feb. 13 (IT), was unusual; an immature bird 
was seen at Mrs. A. W. Bachman’s feeder, March 25, 
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at Henderson, N. C.; another was at a feeder at 
Winston-Salem from Dec. 26 through Jan. 25 (Zeta 
C. Davison). At Eastover, S. C., a Fox Sparrow ap- 
peared, Jan. 29, for the first time in several years. 
A Lapland Longspur was seen under ideal condi- 
tions with a flock of 44 Horned Larks at the Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Augusta, Jan. 1, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwalbe and Fred Denton. They were found at this 
same location last winter and the winter before. At 
Tryon, in North Carolina, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester E. Dimick, careful observers, watched 3 Snow 
Buntings on the grounds of the Oak Hall Hotel for 
about five minutes on March 21. The day was cool 
and fair. Mrs. Dimick has contributed to our files 
for some years and is well aware of the rarity of this 
bunting, especially so far inland—B. R. CHAMBER- 
LAIN. Matthew's, N. C. 


western 


FLORIDA REGION. —The winter of 1953-54 was 
not notably severe, although minimum temperatures 
of 19° in North Florida on December 18 and 19 may 
account, in part, for the 
comparative scarcity of 
some semi-hardy, insectiv- 
E orous species for the re- 
mainder of the winter. An- 
other unusual event was a 
light snowfall in the north- 
western corner of the Re- 
(Lake Worn gion on March 6. Average 
senmceen saat temperatures were gener- 
me ally above normal in De- 
name cember and January, mostly 
s}s° se" near normal in February, 
and consistently below in 
March. Since December, dry conditions have pre- 
vailed almost throughout. In January the total rain- 
fall measured as much as one inch at only one of the 
8 stations reporting. The accumulated deficiency for 
1954 at Tallahassee now stands at about 9 inches. 
Except for grounding early transients, however, rain- 
fall at this time of the year has little effect on bird- 
life. 

Probably the outstanding trend of the period was 
another invasion of western species, though possibly 
of less magnitude and certainly not involving exactly 
the same species as that of 1952-53. As a striking 
example, Brewer's Blackbird, never previously re- 
ported in the Florida Region, was found this winter 
in three of its four divisions. Other visitors in this 

mentoned in the last report) were: 








Of 











category (not 
White-winged Dove, Black-throated Gray Warbler, 
Bullock’s Oriole, and Dickcissel. Along with these 
rarities occurred a sprinkling of species normally 
found farther north or farther south. Record-breaking 
Christmas Counts widely scattered over the Region 
seem to point to a greater variety of birdlife than 
ever before, although increased coverage at 
places was an important factor. 

Loons, Pelicans, and Gannets.—The Red-throated 
Loon made its first known appearance in two widely 
separated divisions of Florida: in the Tallahassee 
Division, 1 seen in comparison with Common Loon 


most 
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on the lower Wakulla River, Dec. 31 (Bill Robert. 
son, et al.); in the Lower Keys, 1 at Bahia Honda 
bridge, Feb. 22 (Frances Hames, Fred and Margaret 
Stearns). A White Pelican on Lake Jackson from 
November until March (or later) provided the Talla- 
hassee Division with its first inland winter record. 
The population on Lake Okeechobee, however, 
reached at least 300 (L. A. Stimson). The only 
Gannet record for the northern Gulf this winter is 
that of 2 adults and 2 immatures in Apalachee Bay, 
Feb. 14 (Jack Fehon, William Reese). 

Wading Birds.—Cattle Egrets, apparently absent in 
the winter of 1952-53, were found throughout the 
period at scattered localities in South Florida as far 
down as West Summerland Key, Dec. 29 (FH, Mrs. 
Guy Bonney). Over 100 remained at Lake Okee- 
chobee (Alexander Sprunt, Jr., e¢ a/.). An extra- 
limital record of Wirdemann’s Heron was obtained 
near Fort Bassenger on Jan. 15 (William Wylie, 
et al.). An Am. Bittern on Alligator Point (near 
Panacea), March 5 (Henry M. Stevenson, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Nelms), and a Green Heron near St. 
Marks Light, March 12 (H. L. Stoddard, Owen and 
Ann Gromme), were most likely early arrivals, al- 
though either may have wintered there undetected. 
Although Howell (Florida Bird Life) referred to the 
Least Bittern as a permanent resident, known winter 
records are few. One was found on the Christmas 
Count at Cocoa, Dec. 27; one on Alligator Point, 
Dec. 29 (HMS), provides the first winter record for 
the Tallahassee Division. The second winter record 
of the Wood Ibis in this part of the State was that 
of 2 near the St. Marks Light on Dec. 31 (William 
Cross, Stephen M. Russell). Other unusual locality 
records are: 44 Roseate Spoonbills on Sanibel Island, 
March 5 to 7 (Mr. and Mrs. George R. Cooley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney Eastman); and an Am. Flamingo 
at Cape Sable, Jan. 2 (C. T. Hotchkiss). An abnor- 
mally early flock of 40 migrating White Ibis flew 
past St. Marks Light, Feb. 20 (HMS, JF, WR). 

Ducks and Geese.—One Snow Goose and 9 Blues 
near St. Marks Light, Feb. 7 (HLS, ef al.), were 
among the few reported this winter. Redheads, 
Greater Scaups, and Old-squaws invaded Florida in 
exceptional numbers this winter. From 2000 to 3000 
Redheads came in to Live Oak Point (Wakulla 
County) at dusk on Jan. 23 (HLS, S. A. Grimes). 
Small numbers reached as far south as Siesta Key, 
Dec. 15 (Charles P. Preston). and West Lake (near 
Cape Sable), Dec. 5 and 6 (Audubon Tour person- 
nel). The species is very rare in South Florida. Great- 
er Scaups wintered on the Gulf as far south as Sara- 
sota (HMS, CPP, e¢ al.), and a transient near Talla- 
hassee. was observed at close range in favorable light, 
Dec. 22 (circa) (JF). Old-squaws, rare and irregu- 
lar so far south, were estimated to mumber 25 in 
Apalachee Bay, Feb. 14 (JF, WR). Smaller numbers 
were found in Alligator Harbor (near Panacea), Jan 
2 to March 7 (WR, HMS, e al.); mear St. Marks 
Light, Jan. 23 (HLS, SAG); Merritt's Island, Dec. 
29; and Cocoa, December (observers not given for 
last 2 records). Mallards, usually rare in southern 
Florida, reached Cape Sable in small numbers—one 
on Jan. 2 (Dennis Paulson), and 7 on Jan. 10 (LAS, 
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et al.). Stimson reported the unprecedented number 
of 500 Green-winged Teal there on Feb. 10, but 
there was a decline for the species around Tallahassee. 
A few Canvas-backs reached South Florida (LAS), 
and 3 were found on Siesta Key, Dec. 15 (CPP). 
Any kind of scoter in Florida is news. This season 
produced records of 2 White-wings in Alligator Har- 
bor, Jan. 2 (WR), and a Surf at Cedar Key, Dec. 
29 (John Dennis, Steve and Dorothy Fickett). Two 
unusual records of mergansers were made near Talla- 
hassee, Dec. 26: an immature male American found 
dead (HMS, ef al.); and 5 Red-breasted on Lake 
Jackson for the latest fall record (WC). 

Kites and Hawks.—The earliest Florida record for 
the Swallow-tailed Kite was obtained at West Lake 
on Feb. 24 (HPB). One seen near Tallahassee on 
March 25 (JF, WR) is the first Leon County record 
for many years. The Mississippi Kite, a very rare 
or casual winter resident in the State, was seen flying 
southeast near Tallahassee, Dec. 28 (HMS). Swain- 
son's Hawk again invaded South Florida, the maxi- 
mum number being 40 near Homestead, Feb. 24 
(Henry P. Bennett); and the latest record for the 
State, March 21 (LAS, William G. Atwater). One 
was found as far north as Lake Okeechobee, Feb. 3 
(Sprunt, ef al.). The Pigeon Hawk, usually very 
rare in winter in the Tallahassee Division, was found 
4 times during the period. Other unusual records 
there were an Osprey at Lake Jackson, Dec. 26 
(WR, et al.), and a Peregrine Falcon near St. Marks 
Light, Dec. 31 (SMR). 

Marsh Birds.—A Yellow Rail was shot near Avon 
Park by Ed. Albritton on or about Jan. 2. The 
presence of 4 Soras near St. Marks Light during cold 
front conditions on March 8 (Nelmses) probably 
indicates the beginning of migration for the species. 
Florida Gallinules were unusually scarce this winter 
in the Tallahassee Division. 

Shorebirds and Jaegers—Wilson’s Plovers were 
present in small numbers in the St. Marks-Panacea 
area throughout the period, and one Am. Golden 
Plover was reported near Panacea on Dec. 29 (SR). 
A Long-billed Curlew record near Cape Sable on Jan. 
2 was unusual (CTH). For the second successive 
year, Hudsonian Curlews appeared in January at St. 
Marks Light (HMS, et al.), where there are no De- 
cember records. One on Marco Island, March 14, may 
have been an early migrant (LAS). Other interesting 
arrival dates were: Solitary Sandpiper, Tallahassee, 
March 23 (JF), and the rare Upland Sandpiper, 
Cutler (near Miami), March 30 (HPB). A Western 
Sandpiper at Lake Jackson, March 20 (HMS, et al.), 
was noteworthy whether wintering or migrating. A 
Black-necked Stilt seen at Lake Okeechobee (Glades 
County), by Glenn Chandler (fide Sprunt) on Jan. 
5 may have been wintering. Only a single Am. 
Avocet was reported from the Cape Sable area, Jan 
17ff. (LAS, et al.). All species of jaegers are thought 
to be rare in Florida waters, so the record of a 
Parasitic Jaeger near Cocoa on Dec. 27 and pre- 
viously is notable (Allan D. Cruickshank). 

Pigeons, Doves, and Cuckoos.—Single White- 
winged Doves were found near Snake Bight (South 
Florida) on Jan. 10 (F. B. Kopf, Mrs. Alice Wain- 


wright) and March 28 (WGA). The latter is thought 
to be the only spring record for the Southern Penin- 
sula. The earliest spring record for the White-crowned 
Pigeon in Florida was obtained at Tavernier on March 
31 (HPB). A Yellow-billed Cuckoo near Princeton. 
Dec. 6 (LAS, et al.), was extremely late or wintering. 

Ouls, Goatsuckers, Swifts, and Hummingbirds.— 
The rare Short-eared Owl was found at Cocoa, Dec. 
27 (fide ADC); near Coot Bay, Jan. 2 (fide LAS); 
and on Mullet Key (Tampa Bay), March 13 (Marvin 
Wass). The Whip-poor-will, rare in winter in the 
Tallahassee Division, was seen at dusk on Alligator 
Point, Dec. 29 (HMS, SR); singles were heard sing- 
ing at Jacksonville, March 24 (SAG), and Talla- 
hassee, March 27 (HMS). The Chimney Swift 
reached Tallahassee on schedule, March 26 (HMS), 
but a hummingbird seen there by Mrs. John Hender- 
son, Jan. 1 and a few days previously, is remarkable 
whatever the species may have been. No description 
was furnished. 

Flycatchers—The Eastern Kingbird, migrating 
about on schedule, reached Paradise Key, March 20 
(Charles M. Brookfield), Mullet Key, March 21 
(MW ), and Tallahassee, March 23 (HMS). At least 
6 Western Kingbirds were present near Princeton on 
Dec. 6 (LAS, ef al.), and an early Gray Kingbird 
appeared at Tavernier on March 24 (HPB). Ver- 
milion Flycatchers again wintered in the Tallahassee 
Division, one of them at a new site—Mashes Island 
(near Panacea), where seen on Dec. 29 (SMR). 

Larks and Swallows.—Records of Horned Larks 
in Florida, even in small numbers, are so unusual 
that the following record (fide Sprunt) is quoted 
in some detail: “A flock of between 300-400 seen, 
and watched with 20x telescope, off State Road 70, 
Highlands County, about 5 miles west of Brighton, 
January 15th, by Tour group with William Wylie. 
Not only is he thoroughly familiar with the bird, 
but a tour member from Texas was also” [J. D. 
Thompson, Jr.]. Evidence that the Rough-winged 
Swallow is becoming established as a Florida winter 
resident is based on 4 records this winter: 100 near 
Miami, Dec. 27 (DP, Alfred Brandi); Sarasota, 6 
on Dec. 13, and 41 on Dec. 27 (CPP, et al.); 3 at 
Myakka River State Park, Dec. 29; and 2 in Wakulla 
County, Dec. 31 (WC, BR). Late Barn Swallows 
were listed at Alligator Lake by Audubon Tour ob- 
servers, Dec. 5, and near Goulds, by WGA, Dec. 17 
(abnormally late). The species had reappeared at Shell 
Point (Wakulla County), March 28 (HMS), for 
the earliest record in the Tallahassee Division. The 
Purple Martin, never before recorded wintering in 
extreme northern Florida, was found near Jackson- 
ville on Dec. 17 (E. Seeber); but 2 at Sarasota by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Jennings, Jan. 21, were 
probably early arrivals. 

Nuthatches, Creepers, and W'rens.—At the southern 
limit of its range, the Brown-headed Nuthatch was 
found near Monroe, on the Tamiami Trail, Dec. 29 
(David Lupton). Brown Creepers at 2 localities in 
the Tallahassee Division on March 20, were the 
latest ever recorded there (JF, HMS); whereas a 
Winter Wren at Natural Bridge (near Woodville) 
was abnormally late on March 23 (HMS). The in- 
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cursion of Bewick’s Wren in this part of the State, 
described in the last report, continued until March 
11, when the last individual was heard in song 
(HMS, WR). 

Cathird through Vireos.—At least 3 wintering Cat- 
birds were found within a few miles of Tallahassee, 
where in some years none are seen. Am. Robins have 
been more abundant than usual this winter, even oc- 
curring in numbers at Key West, where seldom seen 
(FH, et al.). A few were still present near the end 
of the period in North Florida. The appearance of 
Blue-gray Gnatcatchers in an area where they had 
not wintered near Tallahassee, March 2 (JF), prob- 





ably indicated the beginning of their spring migra- 
tion. Further evidence of the increase of Common 
Starlings in Florida comes from near Brighton, where 
25 to 30 were seen on Jan. 22 (WW, et al.. fide 
Sprunt) ; and Key West, where their numbers reached 
16 in January (Margaret Hundley, et al/.). Two sing- 
ing White-eyed Vireos near Tallahassee on March 
2 (JF), may have been early spring arrivals. Winter- 
ing Yellow-throated Vireos in South Florida, where 
they may be establishing themselves, were encoun- 
tered by several observers at Miami, Monroe, and 
Cape Sable. 

Honey Creepers and Warblers—The Bahama 
Honey Creeper, only of casual occurrence in Florida, 
was carefully observed near Homestead, Feb. 24 
(HPB) and March 21 (LAS). A Worm-eating War- 
bler near Jacksonville on Dec. 26, is apparently the 
second winter record for North Florida (ES). AI- 
though the Yellow Warbler was not previously 
known to winter in Florida, one was found at Miami, 
Dec. 10 (HPB, WW). and one on the Lower Keys, 
Dec. 29 (Douglas and Frances James). Wéintering 
Cape Mays were found at Coot Bay, Jan. 2 (HPB), 
and in Sarasota County, Jan. 16 (CPP). Four Black- 
throated Gray Warblers were reported at 3 localities 
in the Southern Peninsula from Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 


(Mrs. Roy N. Dickie, LAS, ef a/.). In addition 
were found on the Lower Keys (Key West and 
Stock Island), Jan. 10 and 16 (FH, et al.); and one 
was collected on Alligator Point, Dec. 29 (HMS). 
There were also 3 South Florida records of wintering 
Black-throated Greens (LAS, ef al.), and another was 
found at Oneco (near Sarasota), Dec. 21 (CPP). 
Four singing Yellow-throated Warblers near Talla- 
hassee on March 4 indicated the beginning of migra- 
tion (JF); and Prairie Warblers appeared on Mullet 
Key, March 20 (MW), and at Tallahassee, March 
26 (HMS). A rarity on Mullet Key was a Louisiana 
Water-thrush on March 21 (MW). There were 2 
records of the Oven-bird in the Tallahassee Division, 
where the species is rare in winter (Herbert Curl; 
HMS, e al.). Records of wintering Yellow-breasted 
Chats also increased, with 3 localities represented in 
South Florida (fide LAS); one was seen at Lake 
Jackson, Dec. 26 (WC). The Black-capped War- 
bler, a recent addition to the Lower Keys list, was 
seen at Key West on Jan. 30 and Feb. 9 (FH, Ada 
Smith, Christine Bonney). Two were found at the 
St. Marks Light on Dec. 31 (WC). Am. Redstarts 
were seen at Monroe on Dec. 13 and 29 (TT, ET). 
Orioles and Blackbirds —Al\though Bullock’s 
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Oriole is not presently accredited to the Florida list, 
another sight record came from Tavernier, where 
Bennett saw a pair on March 24 and 31. In view of 
the observer's competence, this record should prove 
generally acceptable when there is a published record 
of a specimen, as will certain other sight records of 
the species. Records of wintering Baltimores were 
scattered throughout the Region, and at least 3 Spot- 
breasted Orioles were found in the Miami area by 
several observers. The Brewer’s Blackbird mentioned 
in the last Season report appears to be the first record 
for the Florida Region (although there are previous 
records in western Florida). During the present 
period records were forthcoming from other parts of 
the Region: a small flock which appeared in Key 
West in October built up to about 25 in January 
(MH, Smith, George Stevenson, Marie Cobb); and 
4 were located near Miami on Jan. 16 (LAS). 

Finches and Sparrows —A Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak remained through most of January at a feeder 
maintained by Francis Johnson in Tallahassee (HMS). 
This appears to be the second winter record for 
Florida. The northernmost record of Indigo Buntings 
was that of 2 at Sarasota, Dec. 25 (CPP); but a 
Painted Bunting was reported at Daytona Beach, Dec 
28 (fide Dennis Miller). Dickcissels were encoun- 
tered near Homestead. where simging, on Feb. 3 to 
20 (HPB); and Sarasota, Jan. 15 to March 16 (Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Platt, et al.). Single Pine Siskins were 
seen near Lake Jackson on Dec. 26 (WC), and Feb. 
6 (HMS, ef al.). The second record of the Eastern 
Towhee in the Lower Keys was established at Key 
West, Jan. 26 to Feb. 2 (FH). A Sharp-tailed Spar- 
row seen at Lake Jackson, about 25 miles from salt 
water, on Dec. 26 (WC), and collected the next 
day, may be unique among winter records of the 
species. The only report of the White-crowned Spar- 
row was a flock near Gainesville, from which some 
were collected, on Dec. 24 (Pierce Brodkorb, JD): 
and the only Lark Sparrow was at Myakka River State 
Park, Jan. 9 (CPP, e¢ al.). Slate-colored Juncos were 
almost common near Tallahassee, but none were re- 
ported farther south. Chipping Sparrows were present 
at several localities in South Florida, and one reached 
the Lower Keys on Dec. 29 (fide Mrs. Bonney), prob- 
ably the first ever recorded there. 

Song.—The beginning of the song period, near 
Tallahassee for 3 species was: Brown Thrasher, Feb. 
5; Long-billed Marsh Wren, Feb. 20; Bob-white, 


April 1. The low-pitched song of the Screech Owl 
was given repeatedly at 11:30 a.m. by one near 
Wakulla Beach on March 20.—HENRY M. STEVEN- 


SON, Department of Zoology. Florida State University. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO—WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—Following a very mild and practically snowless 
November, the early half of December was generally 
quite mild and open throughout this Region. The 
latter half of December was more severe, with sub- 
zero temperatures following an 8-in. snowfall, Dec. 
14, in West Elgin County, Ont.; subzero weather on 
Dec. 17 at Toronto; 6 days of subzero at Pimisi Bay 





(east of Lake Nipis- 
sing) and -31° F. 
at the head of Lake 
Superior, Dec. 31 
(the coldest day in 
all of 1953 there). 
At the month’s end 
there was very little 
snow aground at 
Toronto but Pimisi 
Bay had a = snow- 
blanket of 10. in. 
Early January was 
generally cold, with 
the Lakehead expe- 
riencing a 24-in. 
snowfall on the 9th. 
On the 12th the 
temperature at Armstrong, in northern Ontario, read 
67°. It was —38° at Pimisi Bay on the following 
day. The Finger Lakes region and Toronto had un- 
usually cold weather in late January and early Febru- 
ary (subzero at Toronto on 17th, a 9-in. snowfall there 
on the 28th and -6° on Feb. 12, the coldest day in 4 
years). On the 31st, at the Lakehead -31° was re- 
corded. It was not so cold in Southwestern Ontario 
during that period. February was the warmest on 
record at Buffalo and temperatures were above normal 
even up at Pimisi Bay and the Lakehead although at 
Pimisi —36° was registered on the 13th and there was 
24 in. of snow on the ground. Two mild spells at 
Pimisi in February caused a high of 53° on Feb. 28. 
The southern sections of this area were generally 
chilly, wet, windy or snowy pretty well through 
March (only 2 or 3 really warm days) but up at the 
Lakehead it was unseasonably mild. Generalizations 
are impossible in such a large region, however, for 
it was —38° at White River, east of Lake Superior, 
March 30! 

Herons, 














Geese.—Fifteen Black-crowned Night 
Herons were counted, Jan. 10, at Forest Lawn in the 
Buffalo area (Braunberns, Nathan, Thorpe, ef ail.). 
New for eastern Canada was a Ross's Goose, collected 
on Oct. 13 on the Ontario side of Hannah Bay, 
James Bay, by Paul Holmes. Three out-of-season Am. 
Brant were observed at Keuka in the Finger Lakes, 
Jan. 19 to March 19 (Spiker, ef al.), Hamilton Bay, 
March 10 (F. Buckle, H. Kettle) and Long Point, 
north shore Lake Erie, March 20 to 28 (photographs 
by Trevor Owen and Albert Van). 

Ducks.—The maximum number of Canvas-backs 
on the Niagara River was 9597 on Feb. 5 (Schaffner). 
At Toronto the largest total in 8 January waterfowl] 
counts of Greater Scaups was 5366 on Jan. 17 (To- 
ronto Ornithological Club). Also a record for the 
8 counts were the 6953 Old-squaws on the same day. 
Harlequin Ducks wintered at the Niagara River (5), 
Rochester (1) and Port Credit, near Toronto (2). 
One went over Niagara Falls, Jan. 3 (ROMZP). 

Vultures, Sandpipers—John Comer had a Turkey 
Vulture under observation at Orillia, at the top of 
Lake Simcoe, Dec. 23-24, and Bob Mara reported a 


Purple Sandpiper at Rondeau Provincial Park, Nov. 
20. 


Gulls, Alcids—There were 2400 Bonaparte’s Gulls 
at the Niagara River, Jan. 1 (Buffalo Ornithological 
Society) and 2500 at Erieau, near Rondeau, Dec. 26 
(Kent Nature Club). A Black Guillemot in winter 
plumage was watched at Kingston, Ont., Jan. 8, by 
Dr. Ken Edwards, Mrs. Helen Quilliam and Dr. 
George Stirrett. Dr. Stirrett is Dominion Wildlife 
Officer for Ontario. 

Owls.—Snowy Owls were present throughout the 
Region at least north to the Lakehead and south to 
Rochester and Buffalo, but the greatest concentration 
seemed to be at Toronto (17 on Dec. 27, on the 
Brodie Club’s Christmas Count). A Great Gray Owl 
on Dec. 26 was reported by the Thunder Bay Field 
Naturalists Club (seen by Ken Campbell). More 
Long-eared Owls than usual wintered at Toronto, in 
bunches of up to 20 birds in the cedar clumps. Un- 
usual also was the large number of Saw-whet Owls 
which wintered there (22 banded between Dec. 27 
and Jan. 27 by Gord Lambert). One he banded on 
Jan. 2 met an unhappy end on Feb. 7, 7 miles to 
the south (band located in freshly-disgorged pellet 
of a Long-eared Owl)! 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers.—The lower part of this 
Region had a good flight of Arctic Woodpeckers 
(Rochester, Clarksville, Youngstown, and Hamburg, 
N. Y.; and Toronto, Hamilton, Melbourne and 
Sarnia, Ont., being among the places visited). A very 
unusual record for winter was the Eastern Phoebe 
seen by Jim Dowall, George North and Dave Powell 
at Hamilton, Dec. 26. 

Titmice, Wrens.—The Kitchener-Waterloo (Ont.) 
Christmas Count, Dec. 26, uncovered a Brown-capped 
Chickadee. There appeared to be more Tufted Tit- 
mice present than usual at Elmira, Geneva, Derby, 
Lakewood and Dunkirk, N. Y.; and Port Credit, 
Byron and Sarnia, Ont. At Dunkirk there were 6 at 
Stanley's feeding station in February, which Dr. 
Harold Axtell considered an indication of prosperity. 
Unusual in winter was a House Wren at Hamilton, 
Jan. 2 (North, Dowall). A Bewick’s Wren at 
Auburn, N. Y., from November to February (Coal- 
son) and a Carolina Wren at Kingston, Jan. 18 (Mrs. 
Hay, ef al.) were both feeding-station frequenters. At 
Toronto, Helen Lawrence and Hugh and Mae Halli- 
day also had individual Carolina Wrens at their 
feeders in mid-winter. 

Thrushes, Pipits, W'axwings—David Hurrie of 
Brockville, Ont., vouches for a Wheatear seen on 
March 19 at Prescott by Bob Compton. Around the 
New Year, a few Water Pipits were seen at Toronto 
(1), Hamilton (2) and Keuka Park (1). There 
were three reports of Bohemian Waxwings—one at 
Rochester, Dec. 27 (W. L. G. Edson); 4 at Ottawa 
in February (W. W. H. Gunn); and one at New 
Liskeard, northern Ontario, Feb. 21 (Tom J. Ander- 
son). 

Shrikes—Gray Shrikes were reported by everyone, 
during the best incursion of them within the memory 
of the compiler. Twenty-six were counted on the 
Toronto Christmas Count; 13 at Buffalo; 8 at 
Barrie; 7 at Rochester; 7 at Orillia, and elsewhere 
observers commented on their prevalence. 

Warblers—A female Orange-crowned Warbler 
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came to Smith's feeder at Wellsburg. N. Y., Dec. 4 
to Jan. 9 (rep. Sally Hoyt). Myrtle Warblers were 
unusually prevalent along the southern edge of this 
Region. Thirteen were at Rochester, Dec. 27; 12 at 
Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 26 (Robert Sundell); 6 at 
Chemung Valley, N. Y., Jan. 2 (rep. Hoyt); 5 at 
Niagara River, Jan. 3 (BOS); 4 at Point Pelee, Jan. 
2 (Ralph O'Reilly, e¢ al.) ; ones and twos at Ithaca, 
Conesus and Hemlock Lakes and Elmira, N. Y.; and 
at Kingston, Toronto and Hamilton, in Ontario. A 
Palm Warbler at Keuka Park, Jan. 31 (Mrs. 
Loomis); a Pine Warbler at Dresden, N. Y., Dec. 
15 (Lerch); an Oven-bird at Sarnia, Dec. 16 (John 
Daniel) and a Common Yellowthroat at Branchport, 
Jan. 31 (E. Guthrie) were other interesting reports 
concerning this family. 

Blackbirds —Odd so far north in winter was a 
Baltimore Oriole at Caywood, N. Y., in December 
and January (Mrs. W. Wagner); and unusual for 
Jamestown at any season was the Brewer's Blackbird 
Clarence Beal and Bob Sundell saw there, Dec. 26. 

Finches.—Purple Finches were abnormally common 
at the Finger Lakes (“the common winter finch” ac- 
cording to Sally Hoyt), and at Toronto (coming into 
city gardens to feed on sunflower seeds). In south- 
western Ontario there were a great many more East- 
ern Towhees than usual wintering. At St. Thomas 
two flocks totaling 29 birds were present through 
February (Marshall Field) and at West Elgin, Harold 
Lancaster counted 12 on Dec. 26. There were other 
scattered reports. Perhaps storm-blown were the two 
Green-tailed Towhees in the extreme southern part 
of Ontario toward the close of the season (first 
Canadian observations east of Saskatchewan). One 
turned up at Welland in March at the home of John 
Young (rep. Stewart MacInnes, Gertrude Selby and 
Dr. Gunn) ; the other at London on March 30 at the 
home of Dr. Aitkens, who obtained kodachrome mo- 
tion pictures of the stranger. Other records for north- 
eastern North America were all singles—Virginia, 
January 1908; New Jersey, December 1939 and 
Massachusetts, December 1946. Southwestern On- 
tario seemed to harbor more Field Sparrows than 
usual this winter—38 at St. Thomas, Jan. 30 (Field) ; 
8 at Ingersoll, Jan. 16 (Don Bucknell); 8 at Hamil- 
ton, Dec. 26 (Hamilton Nature Club); 4 at Point 
Pelee, Jan. 2 (O'Reilly) and 3 at Blenheim, Dec. 26 
(Kent Nature Club). A first Toronto winter record 
was Don Perks’ Harris's Sparrow, Lorne Park, Feb. 14. 
It was an immature and was with a large flock of 
Am. Tree Sparrows. Three Fox Sparrows were re- 
ported (Toronto, West Elgin and London) .—JAMES 
L. BAILuiz, Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology and 


Palaeontology. 100 Queen's Park. Toronto. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—If the birds weren't 
confused during the past winter, “birders” in the 
Appalachian Region certainly were. We are not ac- 
customed to finding shorebirds in December and early 
March. Neither are we used to Pied-billed Grebes, 
Great Blue Herons, Am. Coots, Virginia Rails, and a 
wide variety of dabbling and diving ducks during the 
winter months, but all of these occurred in 1953-54. 
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Many species which are uncom- 
mon in winter in northeastern 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia remained north of 
their usual wintering grounds. To 
name a few, this list includes 
Double-crested Cormorant, Green- 
winged Teal, Least Sandpiper, East- 
ern Phoebe, Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, 
o Orange-crowned Warbler, and 
f se Field, Pine-woods, White-crowned, 
“1 and Swamp Sparrows. Winter visi- 
‘9 tors from the North included Gos- 
hawks in eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia, Snowy Owls in western 
Pennsylvania, Gray Shrikes in east- 
ern Ohio, Evening Grosbeaks in Pennsylvania, Red- 
polls near Pittsburgh, Red Crossbills in Tennessee, 
and Snow Buntings in numbers in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. 

The severe drought which began in May 1953 has 
not yet abated over much of the Appalachian Region. 
Rain and snow were generally light during the winter, 
and lakes and streams returned to their 
normal levels. Spring is opening with water tables so 
lowered as to indicate a poor growth year and possibly 
disastrous forest fires. 

An unusual feature of 1953's Christmas Bird 
Counts was the number of visits to high peaks in the 
southern Appalachians. Virginia, and 
North Carolina observers made counts in Shenandoah 
National Park, Mt. Rogers, Roan and Grandfather 
Mountains, the high Smokies, and other elevated 
points. While lists from such areas are usually short, 
certain observations are of unusual interest. Fred W. 
Behrend found Cardinals at 3700 ft. on Grandfather 
Mountain, N. C. Arthur Stupka’s group in the Great 
Smokies counted 55 Red-breasted Nuthatches and 90 
Red Crossbills on Jan. 3. 

During the past several winters Roy Booth, Hugh 
and Howell Land, and others have on a number of 
occasions reported Oregon Juncos from eastern Ohio. 
The Land brothers and others have also reported 
Brewer's Blackbirds from Ohio and West Virginia, 
These and similar 
judicious collecting. 

Loons through Herons.—Throughout the Appala- 
chian Region there were no periods of protracted 
cold; hence lakes and ponds were not frozen for 
long periods. Near Youngstown, Ohio, Vincent Mc- 
Laughlin reported that one or two Common Loons 
spent the winter, disappearing for a few days during 
freeze-ups, and reappearing as soon as there was open 
water. Common Loons were seen at Cheat Lake, near 
Morgantown, W. Va., during January and February. 
A Red-throated Loon on Cheat Lake on Dec. 26 was 
our first winter record for the Morgantown region. 

No Red-necked Grebes have been reported. Horned 
and Pied-billed Grebes were, much more 
common and widely distributed than usual. Horned 
Grebes were at Cheat Lake all winter, were found 
in late December in northeastern Ohio (VM), were 
noted on the Ohio River near Huntington in January 
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(Ralph Edeburn); were found near Elizabethtown, 
Tenn. (Lee R. Herndon); near Knoxville, Tenn. 
(7, &. Howell), and near Chattanooga, Tenn. (Mrs. 
FE. M. West). Pied-billed Grebes set new records for 
staying north. One was seen at State College, Pa., on 
Dec. 26 (Merrill Wood), and near Warren, Pa., 
H. E. Johnson found them throughout the winter. 
Two were seen at Cheat Lake, W. Va., on Jan. 3, 
our first January records. Tennessee observers found 
them much more common than usual. They were re- 
ported in numbers along the upper Ohio River by 
George Breiding and others. 

A Double-crested Cormorant on Cheat Lake, 
W. Va., on Dec. 26 was our first winter record. Great 
Blue Herons wintered in northeastern Ohio, appeared 
near Warren, Pa., at the early date of Feb. 20, and 
at Shepherdstown, W. Va., on Feb. 23 (Clark 
Miller). At Huntington, W. Va., two Black-crowned 
Night Herons roosted within the city limits on Feb. 
19, and 12 were seen on March 18 (RE). 

Waterfowl—Major flights of Whistling Swans 
reached the Youngstown, Ohio, area on March 13 
and 19. It was a banner year for Canada Geese, with 
large flocks much farther north than usual. Forrest 
Clarke, with 40 years’ experience in the Youngstown, 
Ohio, territory, considers the spring flight the heaviest 
that he has ever seen. A flock of 60 near Knoxville, 
Tenn., on Jan. 3 were notable (JCH). The Snow 
Goose flock reported from Lexington, Va., in autumn 
gradually dwindled until only two birds remained on 
Dec. 16 (J. J. Murray). Near Youngstown, where 
they are uncommon in spring, Lyle Miller and For- 
rest Clarke reported 30 Snow Geese on March 7. 
Hugh Land saw two Blue Geese near Huntington, 
W. Va., on Dec. 27. 

Never before in this writer's experience have ducks 
in such numbers, and of so many species, spent the 
winter in the Appalachian Region. At almost any 
time it was possible to find five to ten species on 
Cheat Lake. The spring flight was early and heavy. 
Two Blue-winged Teal were found by Louise Brown- 
ing near Elizabethton, Tenn., on Feb. 13. A Green- 
winged Teal near Huntington, W. Va., on Dec. 30 
was unusual (RE). Gadwalls were fairly common at 
Cheat Lake in December and January. A single 
European Widgeon on Guilford Lake, Ohio, was seen 
by W. E. Baker and Roy Booth for two weeks follow- 
ing Feb. 24. 

Edwin Willis calls attention to the numbers con- 
stancy of duck flocks on the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute campus at Blacksburg. All during January an 
Am. Widgeon flock contained exactly 26 males and 
20 females. Am. Widgeon during February at Lex- 
ington, Va., are the first recorded during that month 
(JJM). White-winged Scoters were seen by Richard 
Lorentz near Knoxville, Tenn., on Jan. 24 (9 indi- 
viduals), and in Mason County, W. Va., on Feb. 13 
(H. K. Land). Both occurrences are unusual. An 
Old-squaw on Wilbur Lake, Tenn., on Jan. 17 was 
noteworthy (J. C. Band and Louise Browning). All 
three species of mergansers were present in numbers 
at many places. 

Vultures through Rails —Black Vultures were more 
than normally common throughout the winter. At 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Mrs. West saw birds of this 
species on Feb. 7, her second record in 16 months in 
that locality. During a Christmas Bird Count in 
Shenandoah National Park, Va., Paul G. Favour, Jr., 
listed 20 Black Vultures and 55 Turkey Vultures on 
Dec. 30. Near Inwood, W. Va., Clark Miller counted 
8 Black Vultures on March 26. 

At State College, Pa., a Goshawk was seen on Dec. 
27 (MW). One was noted in Columbiana Co., Ohio, 
in January by Dr. William Richter. A Bald Eagle's 
nest near Youngstown, Ohio, is occupied despite the 
fact that a housing development, with buildings un- 
der construction, is only 100 feet away. McLaughlin 
reported a Pigeon Hawk in Youngstown on March 26. 

The winter was favorable for gallinaceous birds, 
and Ruffed Grouse are still at a high population 
mark. At Altona, W. Va., Virginia Rails wintered 
for the third successive winter, Miller having seen 7 
on Jan. 16. He reported that three King Rails were 
present in the same territory until Jan. 10. Coots 
were common along the Ohio River, and one was 
noted at State College, Pa., until Dec. 25. 

Shorebirds.—Killdeers remained northward in num- 
bers, spending the winter in northeastern Ohio and 
near Warren, Pa. Dr. F. W. Preston reported his first 
one near Butler, Pa., on Feb. 19. Wilson’s Snipe also 
wintered near Salem, Ohio (WEB), and at State 
College, Pa. (William Clarke, Jr.). On Jan. 23 Clark 
Miller counted 43 snipe at eight places in the Eastern 
Panhandle of West Virginia. Woodcock came north 
in February, earlier than usual. Greater Yellow-legs 
and Pectoral Sandpipers arrived in the Youngstown, 
Ohio, area on March 20 (VM), and Lesser Yellow- 
legs were near Buckhannon, W. Va., on March 27. 
Mrs. West reported two Least Sandpipers near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on Feb. 7. Gulls of all species were 
generally scarce, with Ring-bills considerably out- 
numbering Herrings in many places. 

Ouls, Kingfishers, Woodpeckers —Near Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Dr. Richter had found nests of seven 
pairs of Barred Owls, and one pair of Great Horned 
Owls. There were a few scattered reports of Snowy 
Owls from northeastern Ohio and western Pennsy]- 
vania. Short-eared Owls were seen at State College, 
Pa., and at Inwood, W. Va. Belted Kingfishers re- 
mained northward in much larger than usual num- 
bers. Dr. Murray stated that Red-headed Woodpeckers 
are becoming more common in the Lexington, Va., 
area, and the same thing is true near Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Flycatchers, Crows, Nuthatches.—Eastern Phoebes 
wintered near Inwood, W. Va. (CM). Fish Crows 
are increasing in numbers in the Valley of Virginia 
near Lexington (JJM). Red-breasted Nuthatches ap- 
peared to be scarce at lower elevations, but extra- 
ordinarily abundant at mountain summits. High counts 
were made at Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
on Jan. 3 (55 individuals), and by Stephen M. Rus- 
sell and’ others at Mt. Rogers, Va., on Dec. 27 (91 
individuals). At Blacksburg, Va., R. J. Watson and 
others found 13 on Dec. 29. 

Mockers, Robins, Kinglets—A Catbird wintered 
near Wheeling, W. Va. (GB), and several Brown 
Thrashers remained near Knoxville, Tenn. (JCH). 
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Am. Robins were common to abundant, even at high 
elevations. At Canaan Mountain, Tucker Co., W. Va., 
the writer and others saw a sizable flock at an eleva- 
tion of 3700 feet on Dec. 23. Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
were regular throughout the winter in the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., area (RE). 

Shrikes, Warblers, Blackbirds —McLaughlin found 
a Gray Shrike near Youngstown, Ohio, on March 20. 
H. Land and others reported one in Lawrence Co., 
Ohio, on Jan. 30. An Orange-crowned Warbler at 
State College, Pa., from Dec. 26 to Jan. 10, was note- 
worthy (MW). Another was seen near Youngstown 
on Dec. 27 (VM). A Pine Warbler at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, on Dec. 26 was reported by Conrad Roth. Near 
Butler, Pa., a Rusty Blackbird, uncommon at any 
time in that locality, was seen by Dr. Preston on Jan. 
24. Purple Grackles and Red-wings were in unusual 
numbers northward. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Evening Grosbeaks were 
found near Warren, Pa., on Feb. 18 (James Keller 
fide H. E. Johnson). Redpolls were reported from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 9 (Hal H. Harrison), and 
from Grove City, Pa., on Feb. 12 (Stanley Seiple). 
Pine Siskins were common at high elevations, the 
Great Smoky Mountains group counting 133 on Jan. 
3. The same group found 90 Red Crossbills on that 
date. Russell saw 2 Red Crossbills on Mt. Rogers, 
Va., on Dec. 27. Hugh Land recorded a Pine-woods 
Sparrow near Huntington, W. Va., on Dec. 27. There 
were many Snow Bunting records; abundant in north- 
eastern Ohio, a flock of 10 near Scandia, Pa., on Feb. 
11 (HJ); 15 near Lake Louise, W. Va., on Jan. 24 
(CM), and one on Big Bald Mt., Tenn., on Jan. 1 
(FWB). This bird, found at 5500 ft. elevation, is 
the second or third record for the species in Ten- 
nessee.—MAURICE BROOKS, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, W’. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—The win- 
ter season was one of the mildest on record, punc- 
tuated with only a few extremely cold spells. At 
Detroit, Mich., 
temperature for 
the first half 
of December 
averaged 8.5° 
above normal; 
for the last 
half, near nor- 
mal. It was the 
driest Decem- 
ber since 1944. 
January's tem- 
perature and precipitation were near normal. February 
was the warmest since 1930 with the average tem- 
perature 6.8° above normal. Mid-month rains gave 
the highest total precipitation ever recorded at De- 
troit for February. At Imlay City, Lapeer Co., Mich., 
a high of 62° was recorded on Feb. 14. At Madison, 
Wis., average temperatures were above normal for 
November, December, and January but there was very 
little snow cover. A high of 55° was registered at 
Madison on Dec. 4. At Minneapolis, Minn. (Min- 
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neapolis Weather Bureau), December was warmer 
and drier than normal and January was colder and 
drier than normal. Eight consecutive days of below 
zero temperatures occurred, making it the longest 
continuous period since January 1942. An all-time 
minimum temperature was set for January when it 
was —22° on Jan. 16. Precipitation for the month 
was 5.4 in. below normal. This February tied with 
1877 for being the second warmest February in 117 
years (warmest, 1931) with an average temperature 
of 31.8°, 13.6° above normal. High temperature 
records were broken on Feb. 9, 48°; Feb. 18, 56°: 
and Feb. 19, 54°. A snowfall of 1 inch was the third 
smallest amount in 63 years. The greatest amount of 
February snowfall was 24.2 in. in 1909. It is not 
surprising then that some summary lists looked as if 
they might have been reports. Flickers, 
Mourning Doves, robins, meadowlarks, and many 
species of sparrows wintered in the area. 

Loons and Grebes.—A Red-throated Loon was ob- 
served in Wisconsin on Nov. 30 (Mrs. A. P. Bal- 
som) and 18 were listed on the Christmas Count, 
Dec. 27, in the Milwaukee area. Four species of 
grebes were observed in Wisconsin during the winter 
period: Horned Grebe, Brown Co., Nov. 21 (William 
Fish) ; Eared Grebe, Dane Co., Nov. 1 and Dec. 19 
(Peter Weber, Charlie Sontag, Tom Saulen, Mrs. 
R. A. Walker); Western Grebe, Milwaukee Co., 
Nov. 11 (Mary Donald) and Ozaukee Co., Nov. 15 
(Carl Frister); Pied-billed Grebe, Waukesha Co., 
Jan. 9 (Mrs. L. E. Compton and S. Paul Jones). 
Pied-billed Grebes were frequently reported. One re- 
mained near Kalamazoo in Kalamazoo Co., Mich., 
all winter (Mrs. Gladys Hall), another was seen at 
Allendale, Ottawa Co., Mich., on Dec. 29 (Peter 
Hovingh, Jr. and James Ponshair), and at Detroit, 
Mich., they were present all winter (Mrs. Neil T. 
Kelley and Detroit Audubon Society). 

Waterfoul—aA flock of 250 Whistling Swans re- 
mained near Grosse Isle in the Detroit River, Mich., 
throughout December, January and February (Mer- 
riam) and an aerial count in February by the Conser- 
vation Department showed 650 Whistling Swans to 
be present in the Detroit River. During this same 
aerial census it was estimated there were 65,000 
ducks in the river compared with 110,000 the previous 
year. Canvas-backs accounted for 32,000; scaup (sp.), 
18,000; Black Ducks, 6000; and Am. Golden-eyes, 
2000; Old-squaws were seen in the Detroit area on 
Jan. 2 (Daubendiek), Feb. 6 and 28 (Storey) and 
Feb. 19 (Henkel). A White-winged Scoter was ob- 
served on Lake St. Clair, Dec. 20 (Ludwig) and in 
the Detroit River on Feb. 15 (Barber and Woolfen- 
den)..In the Kalamazoo, Mich., area a few thousand 
Canada Geese spent the winter on rivers and small 
streams. Concentrations of wintering Am. Goiden- 
eyes, Buffle-heads and Am. Mergansers were smaller 
than in previous years (Hall). Waterfowl were also 
less common this winter than last in the Allendale, 
Ottawa Co., Mich., area (Hovingh and Ponshair). In 
Wisconsin, Pintail, Green-winged and Blue-winged 
Teal, Shoveller, Wood Duck, Redhead, Canvas-back 
and Ruddy Ducks were seen in December and January 
(C. Dennis Besadny, ef a/.). Of special interest were 
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White-winged Scoters observed in Kenosha Co., Dec. 
25 (Mrs. Howard Higgins) and Milwaukee Co., 
Wis., Dec. 27 (Balsom) and an Am. Scoter in Ozau- 
kee Co., Wis., Nov. 8 (Soulen, Peter Weber and 
Fred Alyea). A flock of 501 Canada Geese again 
wintered at Rochester, Olmsted Co., Minn. (William 
Longley). The raft of Am. Golden-eyes which winter 
on the Mississippi in Minneapolis, Hennepin Co., 
Minn., numbered about 500 on Dec. 30 (W. J. 
Breckenridge). Old-squaws were observed at Grand 
Marais, Cook Co., Minn., on Dec. 29 (F. Glasoe, 
W. Luwe, M. Naylor, H. Nelson, G. Palmer, R. 
Hanlon, and O. Rustad) and at Duluth, St. Louis 
Co., Minn., on Jan. 23 (P. B. Hofslund). 

Hawks.—An adult Eastern Goshawk was seen on 
Dec. 1 and an immature was observed on Dec. 21, 
Jan. 3 and 10, and Feb. 7 near Ewen, Ontonagan 
Co., Mich. (Arthur L. Peters). At Seney National 
Wildlife Refuge, Schoolcraft Co., Mich., an adult 
Eastern Goshawk was observed on Dec. 30 (C. J. 
Henry). Red-tailed and Rough-legged Hawks were 
frequently reported from throughout the Region. A 
Swainson’s Hawk, normally ranging no farther east 
than western Minnesota, was recorded from Brown 
Co., Wis. (Edwin Cleary). A Golden Eagle was ob- 
served in Iowa Co., Wis., on Dec. 12 (Jack Kaspar, 
Gordon Orians and T. Soulen). 

Owls.—The Snowy Owl invasion was more pro- 
nounced in the western part than in the eastern part 
of the Region, where there were some negative re- 
ports. At Detroit, Mich., the expected invasion of 
Snowy Owls failed to materialize. Only 5 were seen 
from Nov. 29 to March 5 (Kelley and Bird Survey 
Committee). One was observed on Feb. 4 in Genesee 
Co., Mich. (L. M. and L. P. Zimmerman). In the 
vicinity of Kalamazoo, Mich., a scattered few were 
seen; 5 in Allegan County, 2 in Van Buren County, 
and 3 in Kalamazoo County (Hall). There were two 
reports from Berrien Co., Mich.; one seen, Jan. 3, 
at St. Joseph (Mrs. Dorothy Meek) and one near 
New Buffalo, Jan. 24 (Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Grow). 
Near Ewen, Ontonagon Co., Mich., thege were nu- 
merous Snowy Owls, ‘causing much comment locally” 
(Arthur L. Peters). There were twelve individual re- 
ports of Snowy Owls from Wisconsin and twelve in- 
dividual reports from Minnesota where they came 
from all corners of the State including Dodge, Nobles, 
Marshall and Cook Counties. 

Wood peckers.—Yellow-shafted Flickers wintered 
throughout the southern part of the Region. An Arctic 
Woodpecker was observed during the winter season 
in Macomb Co., Mich., on Jan. 10 (Norton and 
Parkinson). About two weeks later a pair was ob- 
served in the same area (Stilwell). 

W'rens.—Winter Wrens observed in Goodland 
Township in November and December (Dale and 
Marian Zimmerman) and in Imlay Township on 
Dec. 26 (Douglas $. Middleton), constitute the first 
winter records for Lapeer County, Mich. A Winter 
Wren was seen at Allendale, Ottawa Co., Mich., on 
Feb. 20 (Hovingh and Ponshair) and another was 
reported from Allison Forest, Ramsey Co., Minn., 
during the winter period (A. C. Rosenwinkel). In 
Wisconsin Winter Wrens were reported from Brown 


County, Dec. 27 (Edwin Cleary and Ed Paulson) ; 
Crawford County, Dec. 28 (George Knudson) ; Rock 
County, Jan. 24 (Harold Liebherr). Carolina Wrens 
were reported from Sauk County, Wis., Dec. 24 
(Sam Robbins); Dane County, Jan. 22 (Mrs. R. A. 
Walker). In Michigan a pair of Carolina Wrens spent 
the winter at a feeder in Allegan County, and used an 
old Blue Jay's nest for sleeping (Hall) ! 

Mockingbirds—Mockingbirds were recorded un- 
usually far north, especially for the winter season. 
One remained near St. Cloud, Stearns Co., Minn., 
from Dec. 1 to Jan. 17 (Rev. Adelarde Thuente). In 
Michigan one was seen at Marquette, Marquette Co., 
first on Nov. 2 (Rollin K. Thoren) and reported last 
on March 2 (Mary Spear Ross). Mrs. Ross wrote that 
one was present at Marquette during the winter of 
1935. There are several records for Isle Royale (Nor- 
man A. Wood, Birds of Michigan). 

Thrushes.—A Varied Thrush was observed far to 
the east of its winter range, at Duluth, St. Louis 
Co., Minn., where it was last seen on Jan. 23 (P. B. 
Hofslund). Another was reported from Two Harbors, 
St. Louis Co., Minn., where it was seen frequently at 
a feeder (Truman Curtis). Am. Robins were fre- 
quently seen throughout the area, as were Hermits. 
Another western thrush was recorded in this Region 
during the winter season, the Townsend's Solitaire. 
One appeared at a feeding station several times in 
Hennepin Co., Minn., during February and March, 
and the identification was supported by photographs 
(Walter Wilwerding). This lends some credence to 
a sight record from St. Croix Co., Wis., where one 
was seen at a feeder (J. M. Rice and A. C. Rosen- 
winkel ). 

Gray Shrike.—The most interesting regional fea- 
ture this winter was the invasion of the Gray Shrike. 
In Minnesota a season may pass without a record of 
the Gray Shrike. This year there were many reports 
from all sections of the State. In Wisconsin there 
was also a scattering of records for the winter period 
(Besadny). They were frequently observed at Seney 
Refuge, Mich., throughout the earlier part of the 
winter, and one was recorded for March (Henry). 
The best documented reports of this invasion were 
furnished by Dale Zimmerman and by the Detroit 
Audubon Society, both in southeastern Michigan. In 
Lapeer County, the first report was of 3 Gray Shrikes, 
one of which was banded, on Nov. 29 (D. A., L. M., 
L. P., and M. A. Zimmerman). Between that date and 
March 21 there were 18 observations (5 in one day) 
of this species and several were banded (Zimmer- 
man). The Detroit Audubon Society recorded the 
Gray Shrike 41 times. The first seasonal record was 
of three seen, one of which was banded, on Oct. 22 
at Leonard, Oakland Co., Mich. (Alice D. Miller). 
The last record received was of a Gray Shrike seen 
in Wayne County, March 9 (Merriam). There were 
also several observations of unidentified shrikes dur- 
ing this period. The magnitude of this invasion can 
be measured by the previous records of the Detroit 
Audubon Society which show a total of only 8 re- 
ports of shrikes (unidentified as to species) for the 
previous five years. 

Warblers, Grosbeaks.—Two Myrtle Warblers spent 
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the winter in Kalamazoo Co., Mich. (Hall), and one 
was seen in Rock Co., Wis., on Dec. 28 (Melva 
Maxson). Evening Grosbeaks were reported from 
Marquette County, Mich. (Ross), and in Minnesota 
from Brainard County (Dale Sanders); Duluth, St. 
Louis County (Hofslund); and Mud Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge, Marshall County (J. C. Carlsen). 

Sparrows.—Vesper, White-throated, Fox, Swamp, 
and Song Sparrows were usual records for this win- 
ter period. Oregon Juncos were frequently reported 
and remain a puzzle. A specimen collected by Dale 
Zimmerman on Dec. 26 was identified as Junco 
oreganus montanus at the University of Michigan. 
Apparently this is the second record for Michigan.— 
Harvey L. GUNDERSON, Minnesota Museum of 
Natural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Correction —October 1953, p. 310, 11th line from 
bottom, column 1, sentence should read: “At Imlay 
City, Lapeer Co., Mich.” not Imlay Center. Imlay 
City should be substituted for Imlay Center in lines 
32 and 53, column 2, same page. Also, line 53, 
column 2, sentence should read: ‘Savannah Sparrows 
had decreased” not increased. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—Like 
its predecessor, last winter was considerably milder 
than normal, with temperatures from 4° to 6° above 
average in the 
northern half 
of the Region, 
2° to 4° above 
in the south. 
Cold spells 
did occur in 
mid - December 
and mid-Janu- 
ary, but very 
high readings 
throughout 
February (e.g., 9.5° above the daily average at 
Davenport, Iowa, and 7.8° at Columbus, Ohio) more 
than compensated for the relatively few cold days. 
There was no relief for the Mid-West’s chronic 
drought; even where precipitation was normal or 
above (in the northern parts of Illinois and Indiana) 
the parched soil absorbed moisture so rapidly that 
there was no run-off. Hence water levels remained 
low. There was little snow, and it did not stay long 
on the ground. 

Bird activity and numbers were about what the 
weather conditions would lead one to expect. While 
many different species of water birds were reported, 
the size of the winter population probably declined 
as marshes and bottoms afforded less shelter and de- 
pleted bodies of water froze more quickly and 
thoroughly. (It has been suggested too that the long, 
dry autumn permitted such an efficient harvest that 
less grain was left on the ground; perhaps, then, there 
was less food.) As for land birds, more or less hardy 
species stayed over in good numbers. Thus Eastern 
Phoebes, Catbirds, and Brown Thrashers were each 
found at some dozen scattered places, and many of. the 
sparrows were quite common. A few of the more 
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surprising birds that wintered (or tried to) were a 
Yellow-throated Vireo singing on Dec. 15 in Harri- 
son County, Ind. (Russell Mumford), a Yellow. 
breasted Chat at a feeder at Brecksville in northern 
Ohio until Dec. 22 (Mrs. R. J. Kutler found its head 
and feet a few days later); and an almost wholly- 
blue male Indigo Bunting at East St. Louis, III., on 
Dec. 19 (J. Earl Comfort). Winter finches were 
rare or absent (not a single grosbeak reported), and 
last year’s invasion of several western forms did not 
recur. 

Diving Birds. —A frozen Red-throated Loon found 
at Columbus by George Cox and W. D. Stull (fide 
Edward S. Thomas) was central Ohio's first since 
1929. The only Red-necked Grebes were 2 at Daven- 
port on Dec. 15; 1 was collected (Thomas Morris. 
sey). A Western Grebe at Michigan City, Ind., con- 
tinued to be seen until Dec. 27 (Raymond Grow). 

Herons.—Single Great Blue Herons are an irregu- 
lar but hardly a rare sight in winter in most parts 
of the Region, occurring occasionally even to the 
Great Lakes. But there is little precedent for the ag- 
gregation of 15 that remained through Feb. 14 at the 
O'Shaughnessy Reservoir near Columbus (Thomas). 
Also of interest were 2 wintering Black-crowned 
Night Herons at Michigan City (Grow) and 10 in 
the north Ohio marshes at Winous Point (Laurel 
Van Camp). 

Geese and Ducks.—Despite open fields, Canada 
Goose and Mallard numbers seem to have fallen off 
from last winter's high counts, for reasons already 
suggested. As usual, any statement about duck num- 
bers is a guess, because counts big enough to be 
significant and taken annually at the same places are 
not made available in many cases. The 500,000 Mal- 
lards in the Havana, Ill., area (Frank Belrose fide 
and thanks to Ferd Luthy) presumably represent a 
decrease; 100,000 near Hovey Lake, Ind. (James 
McCall), are less than 50% of the 1952-53 popula- 
tion there. Winter diving ducks were less common 
on southern Lake Michigan, and this was true of Am. 
Mergansers at most places. Several rarities deserve 
mention. At Hovey Lake, McCall examined a Greater 
Scaup shot there; among sight records of the species, 
most unusual is a flock of 8 that appeared on Lake 
Murphysboro, Ill., for 2 weeks following Christmas 
(Richard Brewer). At Cleveland, Hugh F. Schaefer 
saw 2 Am. Scoters on Dec. 12 and again on Feb. 27, 
and, on the latter date, 3 Surf Scoters. One of each of 
these scoters was present at Michigan City on Jan. 
16 (Grow), and one American was seen on the 
Mississippi near the Alton, IIl., dam in January and 
February (Comfort). Rarest of all the ducks were 
2 found on Lake Erie by Schaefer. On Jan. 23 the 
lake at Cleveland was frozen to the limits of sight, 
but there were cracks of open water close to shore. 
At Edgewater Park was an adult male Harlequin, one 
of Ohio's few records, and at Gordon Park was a 
female Common Eider. 

Hawks and Eagles.—Rough-legged Hawks were 
present in good numbers, with a few scattered dis- 
sents from this majority opinion. At Marble Rock, 
Iowa, Pearl Knoop saw a Ferruginous Hawk on Nov. 
19. Bald Eagle reports are hard to correlate. Along 
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the Mississippi, where the bird reaches its highest 
concentrations here, T. E. Musselman noted a de- 
crease, with a high of 18 at the Keokuk-Hamilton 
Dam. On the other hand, Morrissey counted 34 in 
sight on Dec. 18 at Davenport, and a censusing group 
there on Dec. 27 found 46. The birds began to dis- 
appear in January and were gone by the end of that 
month. A casual for the Region was a Prairie Falcon, 
observed at close range both in flight and on the 
ground by Stoner Haven and Elisha Atkins on Dec. 
27 in St. Charles County, Mo., and seen again during 
the next 2 months. 

Shorebirds —On Jan. 16, Nora Grow found the 
winter's only Purple Sandpiper, at Michigan City; 
it remained until Feb. 6. A Sanderling at Gary the 
same day (the Grows) was well north of its reported 
range for this longitude. 

Gulls.—Glaucous, Iceland, and Great Black-backed 
Gulls as usual appeared in small numbers at points 
on the Great Lakes, most of them arriving in the last 
week of January. Of special note were Glaucous Gulls 
at 2 places on the Mississippi. Three with a great 
flock of Ring-bills at Lock 14 near Davenport from 
Dec. 8 to 15 are Iowa's second record (Morrissey) ; 
Gene Wilhelm (fide Comfort) found a single bird 
at St. Louis on Jan. 27. Grow reported a Little Gull 
at Gary and another at Michigan City through Janu- 
ary. Single Black-legged Kittiwakes wintered at both 
these points (with 2 at the latter on March 6), and 
Schaefer noted the bird at Cleveland on Nov. 21 and 
Jan. 30. ; 

Ouwls.—The Snowy Ow! flight in the Mid-West fell 
far short of expectations. Correspondents reported one 
in Iowa; 2 in Illinois; 6 in Indiana; and 4 in Ohio; 
all but 3 were within 25 miles of the lakes. A Long- 
eared Owl collected on Dec. 21 at Carbondale, III., 
by Willard Klimstra (fide Brewer) was a local first; 
5 days later Brewer found a dead female at the same 
place. There is unanimity of opinion that Short-eared 
Owls were far commoner than usual. 

Flickers.—Many observers agree that Yellow-shafted 
Flickers were more numerous than in any winter in 
years. However, comparison of the latest Christmas 
Bird Counts with the ones immediately preceding 
them casts some doubt on the accuracy of this judg- 
ment. Perhaps it is better to say that if Christmas 
Counts can be used as the basis for a statement about 
the winter as a whole, any rise in the flicker popula- 
tion was confined to northern Indiana and Illinois, 
and to parts of Iowa. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch—After a winter's absence 
from many places, Red-breasted Nuthatches returned 
in force to every state in the Region. 

WW’ rens.—Winter Wrens are fairly common in the 
southern part of the Mid-West, but in most years are 
rare as far north as Chicago. The past winter was an 
exception, as censuses and the season’s summary of 
the Chicago Ornithological Society (A. L. Campbell) 
attest; at Davenport, Morrissey gathered 9 records. 

Thrushes.—Am. Robins were seen much more fre- 
quently than usual in the northern extremes but were 
unaccountably scarce in the south. Bluebird counts 
were high everywhere. Of the annual crop of species 
found beyond the limits of their ranges perhaps the 


rarest was the Townsend's Solitaire. On Dec. 27 
Robert Pringle and E. C. Curtiss discovered an in- 
dividual at the Morton Arboretum outside Chicago; 
it was still there on March 28, having been the cyno- 
sure of Mid-Western eyes. A second solitaire was re- 
ported from Kansas City, Mo., where Ben King and 
Elizabeth Cole found it on Jan. 10. 

Gray Shrike—The most noteworthy invasion of 
the season was that of the Gray Shrike, which ap- 
peared in unprecedented numbers along a line be- 
tween Davenport and Cleveland. The vanguard ar- 
rived in early December, the main force in January. 
The size of the influx is indicated by 7 reports from 
Davenport (Morrissey), 5 birds in Porter County, 
Ind., and the statement by the veteran Campbell that 
there were more around Chicago than in the com- 
bined years of his experience. 

Icterids.—"' Blackbirds” were above average in num- 
bers in most places; dry marshes around St. Louis may 
account for a decrease there. Thomas described a 
new roost in a young pine planting at O'Shaughnessy 
Reservoir, the first ever reported in central Ohio. 
Conservative estimates totaled 125,000 birds: Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 40,000; Purple Grackle, 30.000; 
Red-winged Blackbird, 2500; Rusty Blackbird, 2500; 
and Common Starling, 50,000. Brewer's Blackbirds 
were found in the Indiana Dunes (7 on Dec. 13, 
Grow) ; in Jackson County. Ind. (2, a male collected 
on Jan. 44, Mumford), and at Cedar Point, Ohio (4, 
2 of them females. among a flock of Rusties, Feb. 
27, Schaefer). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Such semi-hardy species as 
Savannah, Vesper, Field, and Swamp Sparrows were 
generally distributed, the last 2 throughout the entire 
Region and in good numbers. Harris's Sparrow re- 
turned to its normal status after last year’s period of 
relative abundance, although 2 were found as far east 
as Indiana (Hovey Lake, Dec. 27, James B. Cope; 
Indianapolis, Jan. 6, Henry West). White-crowned 
Sparrows put in a spectacular appearance. At Buck- 
eye Lake, Ohio, 22 were seen by censusing parties on 
Dec. 26, the first winter record in the 30 years during 
which the locality has been the subject of intensive 
observation (e.g., it was not found by Trautman in 
his investigations). Another high count is a flock 
of 41 observed by the Grows at Gary on Jan. 3. A 
second instance of conflict between the Christmas 
Count results and the comments of correspondents 
exists in the case of Slate-colored Juncos and Am. 
Tree Sparrows. Examination of the figures in repre- 
sentative census localities for the Christmases of 1952 
and 1953 fails to reveal any substantial trend in the 
numbers of these species, certainly not a general de- 
cline. Yet decline is a common verdict, nor is it based 
simply on vague impressions unsupported by data. 
For example, Robert Hayman trapped and banded 
138 Tree Sparrows in the winter of 1952-53, 47 in 
1953-54. Such reports, like those on the flicker, raise 
interesting questions about the Christmas Count and 
the extent to which its figures may be projected be- 
yond the holiday week. 

Two Snow Bunting concentrations of remarkable 
size were 1017 censused at Youngstown, Ohio, on 
Dec. 27 and 1500 seen near Genoa, Ohio, on Feb 9 
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(Van Camp).—VaAL NOLAN, JRr., R.R. 10, North 


Fee Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—During the 
rather warm autumn, Christmas Bird Count enthu- 
siasts in the Region watched the weather with mount- 
ing apprehen- 
sion. Mild late 
fall tempera- 
tures that favor 
northern lists 
by permitting 
delayed mi- 





grants to sur- 
vive perform 
no similar serv- 
ice in the 
South, 














where 
most of these birds are normal winter residents and 
where maximal results usually depend more on the 
arrival of weather migrants. That these early mis- 
givings were not entirely unfounded seems now to be 
borne out. While north and middle Atlantic Christmas 
Count areas were smashing previous records by fan- 
tastic margins, only 3 of the 12 central southern !o- 
calities for which we have comparative data at hand 
were able to improve on their 1952-53 species totals, 
and 9 of them fell short in their total count of indi- 
viduals. Exceptional results in the Shreveport area 
(87 species against a previous high of 82) and the 
Sabine Refuge area in southwestern Louisiana (153 
142) are clearly attributable to improved 
coverage. Both were below last year in their count of 
individuals 


against 


Reflected in several of the Christmas Counts, and 
in records that followed, was the above-average show- 
ing of ‘western birds,’ mentioned in the fall report. 
Without quite reaching the proportions of the 1952- 
53 invasion, this eastward infiltration produced the 
following: Eared Grebe at Pensacola, Fla., on Dec. 
20 (a unique sight record, in direct comparison with 
Horned Grebe, F. M. Weston) and at Cameron, 
La., on Jan. 2-3 and Feb. 28 (first and second speci- 
mens for Louisiana; respectively taken by GHL and 
H. Stern); Band-tailed Pigeon one mile south of 
Napoleonville, La., on Jan. 21 (a 2 killed by John 
Thibaut; a remarkable record, nearly 1000 miles off 
course, of a species that rarely strays from its normal 
range) ; an imm. hummingbird answering the descrip- 
tion of a Broad-billed at Pensacola on Dec. 27 and 
31 (not submitted as a definite record because simi- 
lar tropical species could conceivably occur, FMW) ; 
Rufous Hummingbird at Pensacola from Dec. 13 to 
March 27 (an imm., first of this rare but regular 
visitant species to remain there all winter, FMW and 
Mrs. M. McClanahan); Red-shafted Flicker 8 miles 
north of Shreveport on Feb. 7 and until March 
(first Louisiana records for these months, represent- 
ing continued observation of the individual reported 
in October, H. H. Jeter); Vermilion Flycatcher at 
Pensacola on Dec. 5 and 12 (only the second found 
by FMW in 38 years); Sprague’s Pipit at lower end 
of False River, La., on Jan. 24 (second record within 
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50 miles of Baton Rouge, GHL and S. M. Russell), 
widespread in Arkansas and Mississippi (found at 7 
additional localities by Ben B. Coffey), and_ still 
present at Memphis, Tenn., Penal Farm on March 
28 (BBC); Audubon’s Warbler near Shreveport on 
Feb. 28 (second winter of occurrence in Louisiana, 
HHJ); Black-throated Gray Warbler better repre- 
sented than ever, with 3 in Cameron Parish on Jan 
2-3 (HHJ, R. W. Krebs) and a singing ¢ east of 
the Mississippi at Baines, La., on March 21 (first 
spring record for the State; collected by J. H. Bruns): 
Bullock’s Oriole, almost as much in evidence in 
Louisiana as last winter, with records of a ¢ at 
Hackberry from September to March 24 (R. R. Ru- 
dolph), Cameron on Jan. 3 (2 9's, John Gee, RWK, 
and others), False River on Jan. 24 (GHL), and 
New Orleans on Feb. 27, and March 21 and 2s 
(O. B. Miles); Western Tanager at New Orleans 
on Feb. 27 (seen in company of the Bullock’s Oriole 
and collected for the first Louisiana winter record, 
OBM); Harris’s Sparrow at 8 localities in Tennessee. 
east to Huntersville (Feb. 21 and March 6, K 
Roever) and Nashville (Dec. 27, Mrs. K. Good- 
pasture) ; Spotted Towhee at El Dorado, Ark., on 
March 20 (first state record, A. J. Hoiberg) ; Smith's 
Longspur at Walls, Miss., until March 27, at Tupelo, 
Miss., airport on Dec. 6, 
on Jan. 3 (all records by BBC). 

In the latter half of March, at the start of the 
main migration season, no serious weather opposi- 
tion to northward flight developed. Results afield con- 
formed to the pattern that experience has led ob- 
servers to expect in such circumstances. At Pensacola, 
the southeastern outpost of the Region, Weston found 
the March movement disappointing; species normally 
expected in that month either did not appear at all 
or were represented by only a few individuals. From 
Memphis, on the other hand, near the northern limits 
of the Region, Coffey was able to report an impres- 
sive series of migrants that have never before, so far 
as he knows, been recorded there in March: Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird and Kentucky Warbler on the 
25th; Crested Flycatcher, Worm-eating and Blue- 
winged Warblers, and Common Yellowthroat on 
the 27th. Fitting the same pattern were 2 flocks of 
Tree Swallows, 2 and 4 miles respectively north 
of Walls, Miss., on March 13 (a month earlier than 
normally, George Peyton and BBC); a Worm-eating 
Warbler (GP), 2 Common Yellowthroats (R. D. 
Smith and GP), and a Crested Flycatcher (Mrs. 
Coffey) at Spring Lake State Park, Miss., on March 
28; and a Common Yellowthroat at Huntersville. 
Tenn., also on March 28 (KR). The trend at Bir- 
mingham in northern Alabama was likewise toward 
earliness: Chimney Swift on March 31, second March 
record (T. A. Imhof); Crested Flycatcher on March 
30, third March record (TAI); and Black and White 
Warbler on March 20, earliest ever by 5 days (Mrs. 
E. M. West and Mrs. Wright). At the Sabine Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, on the southwestern coast of 
Louisiana, Rudolph noticed no small migrant land 
birds until 12:30 p.m. on March 25, when a north 
wind accompanied by rain brought down a precipita- 
tion of warblers on Chinaberry Island, a small clump 


and near Madison, Miss.. 


of trees on a mere hummock in the marsh. The 
numbers of birds continued to increase for 2 hours 
thereafter. All were of species that breed in the 
State, most of them with representatives already on 
the nesting areas farther inland. What makes the ob- 
servation significant is the timing. Rudolph had 
checked nearby Clubhouse Island at 10:00 a.m., iust 
before the storm, and found nothing of interest. Thus 
it seems that the appearance of the birds coincided 
with the rain. 

Anhinga through Ducks.—An Anhinga, reported on 
the Sabine Refuge Christmas Count, was seen again 
on Feb. 22 (RRR), the first time the species has 
been recorded in Louisiana in that month. The late- 
ness noted among small migrating land birds at Pensa- 
cola was not so apparent among water birds; flocks 
of 40 and 60 White Ibis on Feb. 21 were earlier than 
ever before by 13 days (FMW), and a Green Heron 
on March 4 was far enough ahead of normal arrival 
to cause speculation that it may have wintered 
(FMW). Fairly unusual among waterfowl were a 
flock of about 30 Canada Geese and 2 Mallards at 
Baines, La., on March 11 and 14, respectively (both 
the latest for the Baton Rouge area, JHB); an imm. 
Surf Scoter discovered in a bag check at the Intra- 
coastal Canal north of Lake Borgne, La., Nov. 29 
(R. Beter); a 2 Old-squaw inland at Lakeland 
Farms, Ala., on March 7 (Mrs. Wright); an Am. 
Merganser at Wheeler Refuge, Ala., Jan. 2 (TAI). 

Hawks.—On Feb. 1, B. Myers saw soaring over his 
home at Harahan, La., a hawk that he judged to be 
a Mississippi Kite. On Feb. 17, he watched at closer 
range a similar bird passing over downtown New 
Orleans and was positive of the identification. Al- 
though Myers was without his binoculars on both 
occasions, his high competence as an observer lends 
weight to these astonishingly early records of a species 
not otherwise known in the State before March 15. 
Harlan’s Hawks were plentiful around Rosedale, 
Miss., during the winter (M. G. Vaiden), and Rough- 
legged Hawks were also in evidence in the northern 
part of the Region, with individuals near Hazen, 
Ark., Dec. 20 (Coffeys, RDS); at Lonoke, Ark., 
Dec. 26 (Coffeys); and south of Memphis, Dec. 27 
(RDS, GP). The Osprey did not arrive at Pensa- 
cola until the very late date of March 7, when 2 
were seen (FMW). 

Shorebirds and Terns.—Wilson’s Plover wintered 
at Pensacola for the second time in 38 years (a 
single bird on Jan. 2, 3, and 31, FMW); and the 
Golden Plover, very rare there, arrived on the early 
date of March 7 (FMW). The Wilson's Snipe was 
not found at all in March in the areas around El 
Dorado where it is usually common (AJH); dry 
weather was considered responsible. The Spotted 
Sandpiper was observed at Pensacola on Jan. 3 
(FMW ), one of the very few instances of its winter- 
ing in that area. Though the winter range of the 
far-migrating Pectoral Sandpiper, as outlined in the 
last AOU Check-list, did not include any part of the 
U.S., Imhof is convinced that the species now winters 
regularly inland in Alabama in suitable habitat. He 
reports observations this year at the Marion Fish 
Hatchery on 4 out of 4 trips in January, February, 


and March. Close inspection of the flocks of “peeps” 
8 miles north of Shreveport resulted in the identifica- 
tion of 4 Baird’s Sandpipers on March 14 (HHJ), 
the first time that this rather uncommon shorebird has 
been detected in Louisiana in March. An imm. Black- 
legged Kittiwake discovered at Cameron beach on 
Jan. 2 on the Sabine Christmas Count, and collected 
the next day, represents the first record for the whole 
Gulf of Mexico since Audubon’s indefinite mention 
of its occurrence. A single Cabot’s Tern on March 21 
was the earliest ever recorded at Pensacola—by 13 
days (FMW). 

Ouls through Swifts—The Long-eared Owl has 
been considered extremely rare in Louisiana, there 
having been no observations in over 20 years. How- 
ever, Leslie Glasgow, who spends a great deal of 
time afield at night capturing and banding Wovod- 
cock, has long been seeing owls that he surmised to 
be of this species coursing through the darkness over 
the broomsedge fields. This winter he saw 6 such 
birds and, on Jan. 30, actually succeeded in collecting 
a Long-ear at Bayou Goula, La. The regularity of 
occurrence of the species is still left somewhat un- 
certain by the fact that this seems to have been an 
exceptionally good year for owls of the genus Asio 
in the northern part of the Region. A Long-eared Ow] 
was found dead on Dec. 24, 4 miles west of Black- 
fish Lake, Ark. (L. Grimmig), and no less than 22 
Short-eared Owls were reported from Arkansas and 
west Tennessee, from November to March 14. Single 
wintering Whip-poor-wills were noted at Pensacola 
on Dec. 27 and Jan. 2 (FMW). Two swifts seen in 
flight near Loranger, La., on March 7 (R. Feingold) 
were far enough ahead of the all-time arrival record 
of the Chimney Swift to suggest that they may have 
been Vaux's Swifts. 

Flycatchers through Vireos—A Western Kingbird 
at Pensacola on Dec. 6 (FMW) was very late. Purple 
Martins were noted at 3 localities on a trip from 
Birmingham to Marion, Ala., on Feb. 27 (TAI). 
One of the records represents the earliest arrival for 
Jefferson County by a full week. Four martins were 
seen, however, at False River, La., over a month 
earlier, on Jan. 24, tying the earliest arrival date 
for Baton Rouge. On various dates from Oct. 17 to 
March 26 at 4 widely separated localities in Alabama, 
including Gadsden and Fairfield, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were observed (TAI). The White-eyed Vireo 
began to sing at Pensacola on Jan. 31, about 3 weeks 
ahead of the usual song period (FMW). 

Warblers.—Although, as noted, the visible warbler 
migration seems to have been poor in the southern 
part of the Region, there was one “earliest ever” for 
Louisiana and 2 for northwest Florida. The Black- 
throated Green Warbler appeared at Shreveport on 
March 24 (HHJ); a Yellow Warbler was seen at 
Pensacola on March 31, 5 days ahead of the previous 
earliest (FMW); and a Hooded Warbler at the 
same locality on March 15 beat the record by one 
day (FMW). Contrariwise, persistent search at Pen- 
sacola failed to turn up a Parula Warbler until the 
very late date of March 19 (Mrs. J. F. Wernicke). 
The Palm Warbler, previously unknown in the north- 
western parishes, was recorded 2 miles south of 
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Greenwood, La., near Shreveport, on Feb. 14, when 
2 were seen (HHJ). A Yellow-breasted Chat was 
trapped and banded at Memphis on Dec. 3 (Mrs. 
Coffey). Like the western birds, the rarely wintering 
Black-capped Warbler staged a semblance of last 
year's unprecedented performance, at least 15 having 
been reported in Louisiana. 

Fringillids —One of the very few instances of the 
occurrence of the Indigo Bunting in the Region after 
November was on Dec. 6, when a single bird was 
found in the company of Savannah Sparrows in high 
grasses on Santa Rosa Island, Fla. (FMW). Pine 
Siskins lightly echoed the big invasion of last winter 
by penetrating the northern part of the Region as far 
as Memphis (16 seen in Overton Park on March 
19, GP), and the Birmingham area (noted frequently 
in small flocks up to 12 or mixed with goldfinches, 
TAI). One of the few winter records of the Lark 
Sparrow for Louisiana, and the first winter record for 
the Shreveport area, was that of 2 birds 2 miles south 
of Greenwood, La., on Feb. 14 (HHJ). Although the 
Dickcissel has from time to time appeared in the 
cold months at feeding stations in states much farther 
north, there were no winter records at all for Louisi- 
ana until this year when an individual appeared regu- 
larly at the Lowery’s feeding table from Feb. 13 to 
March 6. Single Fox Sparrows were seen on Jan. 1 at 
Cameron, La. (first Louisiana coastal record, RJN) 
and on March 28 at Bodcau Bayou Dam, near Shreve- 
port (latest spring date for the state, except for one 
50-year-old April record, HHJ). An unusually large 
concentration of White-crowned Sparrows was a flock 
of 46 at Marion, Ala., on Dec. 26 (TAI). The first 
record of the Lapland Longspur for Jefferson County, 
Ala., and the third for the State was secured on Jan. 
11, when 2 birds were identified near Birmingham 
(TAI).—GeorGe H. Lowery, Jr., and Ropert J. 
NEWMAN, Maseum of Zoology, Louisiana State Unt- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— While 
the winter season in the Region was generally very 
mild, great extremes were recorded. Temperatures 
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were mild until mid-January when a cold front settled 
over most of the area. In Montana a new national 
low of —70° was recorded. Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
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had the lowest mean January temperature on record, 
February's temperatures were again mild; Grand 
Forks had the highest February temperature ever re- 
corded and the Black Hills area of South Dakota wit- 
nessed a record high of 74° above. March brought 
considerable snowfall for most of the Region but no 
really severe storms occurred. Snowfall for the period 
was generally light. The overall mildness of the win- 
ter resulted in some birds wintering farther north 
than usual, but winter populations as a whole were 
below normal. 

Waterfoul.—W intering waterfowl were reported 
from many areas this season. At the Sand Lake 
Refuge, Columbia, $. Dak., 2 Canada Geese (Rich- 
ardson’s) remained throughout the winter near the 
hospital pen where their crippled mates were being 
held (Dale E. Sutherland). Lacreek Refuge, Martin, 
S. Dak., reported a wintering population of 15,000 
to 20,000 Mallards; a few Am. Golden-eyes, Am. 
Mergansers and one pair of Shovellers were also 
present (Kenneth Krumm). Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, 
Mont., and Fort Peck Game Range, Fort Peck, Mont., 
reported below normal wintering populations (Leon 
C. Snyder, M. Clair Aldous). At Canyon Lake near 
Rapid City, $. Dak., 2200 Mallards, 10 Gadwalls, 1 
Wood Duck, 1 Redhead, 1 Canvas-back, 40 Am. 
Golden-eyes and 20 Am. Mergansers wintered (N. R. 
Whitney, Jr., Harry Behrens). Mallards were reported 
wintering on the Lake Ilo Refuge, Dunn Center, 
N. Dak. (Chesley M. Dinkins), Lower Souris Refuge, 
Upham, N. Dak. (M. C. Hammond) and the Upper 
Souris Refuge, Foxholm, N. Dak. (Frank R. Martin). 
At the Upper Souris Refuge the Mallards fed ex- 
tensively on minnows. Mallards also wintered on 
Dried Meat Lake and North Saskatchewan Lake near 
Edmonton, Alta. (Robert Lister), and near Billings, 
Mont. (Liven A. Peterson). 

Hawks.—Of interest were several Goshawk observa- 
tions at various points in the Region. Two were ob- 
served in January on the Upper Souris Refuge, Fox- 
holm, N. Dak. (FRM), and one near Tower City, 
N. Dak., in mid-January (Edgar Preston). Several 
observations were recorded near Sheho, Sask. (Wil- 
liam Niven), and at the Sand Lake Refuge, Colum- 
bia, S. Dak. (DES). A Sharp-shinned Hawk was ob- 
served on Jan. 13 (Robert N. Randall, Paul Klein) 
and a Cooper's Hawk on Dec. 19 and Feb. 2 (RNR) 
near Bismarck, N. Dak. Rough-legged Hawks were 
present in usual numbers in most areas. Golden 
Eagles and occasional Bald Eagles were reported 
throughout the Region. Marsh Hawks wintered farther 
north than usual, with fairly frequent observations 
recorded in North Dakota and southern Saskatchewan. 
One gray Gyrfalcon was observed on the Lake Ilo 
Refuge, Dunn Center, N. Dak., on March 9 (CMD), 
one near Hanover, N. Dak. (RNR, PK); and one 
at Grande Prairie, Alta., on Dec. 7 (Frederick M. 
Helleiner). Prairie Falcons were reported in many 
parts of North Dakota. A Peregrine Falcon was ob- 
served in the Fargo, N. Dak., area on Jan. 19 and 
Feb. 17 (J. Frank Cassel, Lois Almon). Pigeon 
Hawks and Sparrow Hawks were seen near Edmon- 
ton, Alta. (RL), and Sparrow Hawks near Bismarck, 
N. Dak., on Dec. 7 (RNR, Charles Knedell) and 
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Feb. 25 (RNR, PK). 

Upland Game Birds.—Sage Hens were present in 
usual numbers in Montana areas. Sharp-tailed Grouse 
were common in most areas with the exception of 
the Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., where they were 
not as numerous as usual. European Partridges were 
generally more common. All North Dakota areas re- 
ported an increase in the Ring-necked Pheasant. 
Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont., reported an increase 
and Lacreek Refuge reported them as “‘very abundant.” 
The mild weather was favorable for all upland game 
birds and no winter losses were reported. 

Ouls—Horned Owls were present in usual num- 
bers in most areas; increased numbers were observed 
near Sheho, Sask. (WN). Good early and late win- 
ter flights of Snowy Owls were reported by many 
observers. They apparently wintered farther south 
than normally. At the Lacreek Refuge the first Snowy 
Owls since the winter of 1950-51 were recorded 
(KK). Two records of Barred Owls in Alberta were 
of interest; one bird was taken by a trapper at 
Fawcett, 100 miles northwest of Edmonton, and one 
was snared by an Indian at Athabasca. These con- 
stituted the 2nd and 3rd specimens taken in the 
province (RL). Short-eared Owls were more nu- 
merous in North Dakota areas, but less common in 
eastern Montana. Saw-whet Owls were recorded at 
Bismarck on March 14 (RNR, PK) and at the Sand 
Lake Refuge in December (DES). 

Woodpeckers—Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers 
were present in good numbers in Theodore Roosevelt 
National Memorial Park, Medora, N. Dak. (Ebba 
Brooks). Yellow-shafted Flickers were reported from 
several North Dakota areas. Red-shafted Flickers were 
common on the Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. 
(LCS). 

Thrushes through Waxwings—Am. Robins were 
recorded in Edmonton, Alta., during December. Small 
numbers were seen all through the winter at various 
points in Montana, North and South Dakota. A flock 
containing 300 birds was noted in Bismarck, N. Dak., 
on Jan. 3 (RNR). Billings, Mont., and Rapid City, 
S. Dak., recorded Townsend’s Solitaires in normal 
numbers (LAP, HB). One was recorded on 4 dif- 
ferent occasions in Bismarck during December, Janu- 
ary and February (RNR). Golden-crowned Kinglets 
were seen in small flocks containing from 6 to 8 birds 
during December and early January over most of the 
Region. Greater Waxwings appeared early and were 
still present at the end of the period in many areas. 
Grande Prairie (FMH) and Edmonton, Alta. (RL) 
reported large flocks in December and early January. 
None were seen in Sheho, Sask. (WN). Cedar Wax- 
wings stayed on Fort Peck Game Range all through 
the winter (MCA). 

Shrikes through Blackbirds —Gray Shrikes were 
seen occasionally over a widespread area; they were 
reported as “unusually numerous” in Edmonton, 
Alta., particularly during December (RL). Many 
reporters commented on the increase in Common 
Starlings, both in towns and on farms. Western 
Meadowlarks wintered in some numbers on Lacreek 
Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. (KK), and were also re- 
corded near Canton (W. B. Mallory) and Redfield, 


S. Dak. (H. V. Padrnos). There were the usual re- 
ports of occasional meadowlarks and small mixed 
flocks of blackbirds farther north. 

Grosbeaks, Sparrows, Finches —Cardinals have been 
on the increase in southeastern South Dakota for the 
past few years. W. B. Mallory of Canton and J. Scott 
Findley of Sioux Falls both commented on the in- 
crease in Cardinals at feeding stations in their cities. 
Tower City, N. Dak., recorded its first Cardinal on 
March 26 (EP), and Manvel, in Grand Forks County, 
N. Dak., had one in December (RNR, Ed Bry). 
Evening Grosbeaks were present in good numbers at 
Grande Prairie (FMH) through the winter. Edmon- 
ton reported them as more numerous than in many 
years, particularly in March (RL). Sheho, Sask., had 
few (WN). Bismarck and Kenmare, N. Dak., re- 
corded these birds for the first time in 6 years. The 
Bismarck birds were seen in flocks containing 4 to 
12 birds the entire season (RNR), while those in 
Kenmare were recorded in December only (Gammell, 
Huenecke). One flock containing 200 birds was seen 
at Canyon Lake near Rapid City, S$. Dak., on Feb 
10 (HB). Purple Finches appeared frequently in Bis- 
marck during December and January (RNR). Pine 
Grosbeaks were present in good numbers in Grande 
Prairie, Alta, (FMH), and were reasonably common 
in Edmonton, Alta. (RL). A few small flocks were 
seen all winter in Sheho, Sask. (WN). There were 
a few scattered records for the rest of the Region. 
Redpolls were common in Saskatchewan and North 
Dakota. Hoary Redpolls were seen near Grande 
Prairie, Alta., on Jan. 10 and were common near 
Regina, Sask., all winter (Doug Gilroy). A few 
Slate-colored and Oregon Juncos were seen with 
larger flocks of White-winged Juncos in Rapid City, 
S. Dak. (HB, NRW). Am. Tree Sparrows were 
abundant on Lacreek Refuge, but not many were re- 
corded near Redfield and Sioux Falls in South Dakota. 
They were numerous in the Milk River Valley in 
Montana (LCS) and were common, but not in the 
numbers of previous winters, near Billings (LAP). 
A few Harris's Sparrows wintered near Redfield, 
S. Dak (HVP). One was recorded in Madison, Minn., 
on Jan. 16, 18 and 20 (Mrs. C. E. Peterson). One 
was seen in Bismarck on Dec. 20 (RNR) and 3 were 
found on Jan. 3 (RNR, Ed and Virginia Hibbard). 
Larger numbers of Lapland Longspurs wintered in 
North Dakota—ANN M. GAMMELL, Kenmare, N. 
Dak., and Howarp S. HUENECKE, Des Lacs National 
Wildlife Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS.—An_ unusually 
warm winter with very limited rain and snow re- 
sulted in severe drought conditions throughout the 
Region. Dust storms were common in the western 
portions and practically the entire area was subjected 
to some blowing dirt in February and March. Lake and 
pond levels fell appreciably and many bodies of 
water dried up completely causing a heavy concentra- 
tion of waterfowl in the few localities where local 
rains partially restored water supplies. 

Grebes, Herons —A Western Grebe found dead at 
Tulsa on Jan. 3 represented the second record in that 
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suitable feeding and 
resting grounds caused 
the lowest populations in a number of years. For ex- 
ample, the wintering population of Mallards at Lake 
Carl Blackwell near Stillwater was perhaps the 
largest since the lake was built in 1937 (F. M. Baum- 
gartner); similar conditions were reported at the 
Salt Plains Refuge (J. B. Van den Akker). In sharp 
contrast, practically Midland, 
Tex. (J. Galley), and populations were very low on 
the reservoirs in Colorado (J. Grieb). Several in- 
teresting records were reported. Four immature 
Whistling Swans wintered at Lake Carl Blackwell 
near Stillwater. Dates of observation ranged from 
Dec. 27 (FMB) to Feb. 15 (BR). There are only a 
few Oklahoma records of this species since the 1920's. 
An immature Whistling Swan seen at the Bitter 
Lakes Refuge from Dec. 12 until the first week in 
February was another unusual distribution record 
(V. Montgomery). A Buffle-head was seen at Dallas 
on Feb. 3 (Mrs. E. Winford) and the Am. Merganser 
was reported in the same locality on Dec. 31 (M. 
Marshall, E. Whitehouse). Both of these species are 
rarely found in the Dallas area. A female Old-squaw 
wintered at Lake Hefner, Oklahoma City. First  re- 
ported on Feb. 6 (D. Clark, W. Long) this bird was 
still present on March 15 (Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Mar- 
tin). The White-winged Scoter was seen at Clayton, 
N. Mex., on Feb. 13 (A. J. Krehbiel). Both of these 
species are very rare on the Southern Plains. 

Vultures and Hawks.—Hawks were unquestionably 
low in numbers throughout the Region. At Colorado 
Springs most species revealed normal populations and 
Red-tails were unusually plentiful (Mrs. H. J. Wag- 
ner). This record suggests that these predatory birds 
drifted out of the Region probably due to limited 
supplies of rodent food. The Black Vulture wintered 
at Locust Grove, Okla., north of its normal 


no ducks wintered at 


range 
(L. Davis). Bald Eagles were seen on several dates 
at Tulsa and also at Spavinaw Lake (Tulsa Audubon 
Society). This species is not commonly reported over 
the estern portion of the Region. Audubon s Caracara 
was seen near Waco, Tex., north of its regular range 
(W. Christian). 

Sund pipers through Owls.—Least and Semipalmated 
Sandpipers wintered at Dallas where they had been 
classed as migrants only (EW). A flock of Laughing 
Gulls observed at Fort Worth on Dec. 24 was an un- 
usual distribution (W. M. Pulich). The 
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Mourning Dove wintered in considerable numbers in 
central and western Oklahoma and was abundant at 
Coleman, Tex. (Mrs. M. Durham). However, this 
species was seldom seen near Alva, Okla. (P. Nigh- 
swonger). No large concentrations of wintering owls 
were reported. The Spotted Owl was seen for the 
first time at Clayton on Dec. 30 and again on Jan, 
24 (AJK). Small numbers of Short-eared Owls were 
reported by several observers, 3 seen at Dallas on 
Dec. 31 constituting the first since 1939 
(MM). Apparently this species was more common 
than last year. 

Wood peckers.—The Red-headed Woodpecker win- 
tered in large numbers in several localities. For ex- 
ample, 31 were recorded on the Christmas Bird Count 
at Stillwater, the highest count in 15 years of records 
(FMB). The Texas W oodpecker reported at the Salt 
Plains Refuge last fall apparently wintered as it was 
observed on Jan. 2 (F. Pieratt, ef al.). Of special in- 
terest to the ornithologists of Oklahoma was_ the 
presence of at least 3 Red-cockaded Woodpeckers 
on the McCurtain County Game Refuge (Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Jessie). These birds were seen regularly 
throughout the winter period and may be resident 
birds. The species was last recorded in the State in 
1925. 

Jays through Thrushes.—A few Scrub Jays win- 
tered at Clayton where the species is erratic (AJK). 
The Red-breasted Nuthatch was observed at Okla- 
homa City on March 1 (DC) and 2 birds wintered 
at Midland (JG). This species is seldom recorded in 
the central and southern portions of the Region. In 
the virgin forest of the McCurtain County Game 
Refuge another species returned to the Oklahoma 
avifauna. Seen on July 6, 1920, by Mrs. M. M. Nice 
the Brown-headed Nuthatch was not recorded again 
until Dec. 18, 1953, when a flock of 11 was seen 
(Mrs. T. Smith). Since that date the 
species has been noted regularly. A Pygmy Nut- 
hatch seen at Amarillo, Tex., on Feb. 27 and again 
on March 14 was east of its usual range (J. D. 
Thompson). A Rock Wren seen on the McCurtain 
County Game Refuge between Nov. 29 and Feb. 4 
constituted the first record of this species in south- 
eastern Oklahoma (TJ). The dearth of wintering 
Am. Robins was very conspicuous according to most 
observers. Unusually large numbers at Colorado 
Springs (HJW) and at Clayton (AJK) suggest that 
the winter flocks may have drifted westward into the 
foothills and mountains. 
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through Tanagers.—-The Cedar Wax- 
seen at Roswell from Feb. 3-14. This 
species shows up only every few years (VM). A Pine 
Warbler was seen at Locust Grove from Dec. 25 to 
March 7 (LD). This was the first record of this 
species wintering in northern Oklahoma. A Yellow- 
breasted Chat seen at Clayton on Jan. 11 was both an 
unusual geographical and seasonal record (W. Cook). 
A female Summer Tanager seen at Tulsa from Jan. 
11 throughout the period constituted the first record 
of this species wintering in Oklahoma (TAS). 
Finches and Sparrows.—Seven Pyrrhuloxias seen 
about 65 miles southeast of Roswell from Jan. 23 on 
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species (VM). Cassin’s Purple Finches were more 
common at Fort Collins than during the last seven 
years (RGB). The Pine Siskin and Am. Goldfinch 
were reported to be scarce or absent in many localities. 
Red Crossbills apparently wandered onto the Plains 
in considerable numbers. This species was reported at 
Topeka (LBC), Stillwater (Mrs. G. A. Bieberdorf ), 
Oklahoma City (DC), Midland (JG) and for the 
first time at Dallas when 5 birds were found on March 
21 and seen regularly during the next 5 days (B. 
Hileman, B. Lincoln). For the first time in at least 
g years the Red-eyed Towhee outnumbered the 
Spotted at Tulsa (TAS). A Pine-woods Sparrow 
seen on the McCurtain County Game Refuge from 
Dec. 10 to Feb. 12 constituted a new locality record 
and the first winter record in the State (TJ). Such 
common winter sparrows as the Am. Tree, Harris's 
and White-crowned were notably limited in numbers 
according to most observers. However, the White- 
throated Sparrow was recorded at Stillwater 
(FMB), at Wakita, Okla. (Mrs. M. Stuart) and at 
Roswell from Dec. 1 to Jan. 3 (WM). The last 
record constitutes a considerable extension of the 
range of this species in New Mexico. The Fox Spar- 
row was seen at Dallas on Feb. 11 and March 6 
(EW). Four Swamp Sparrows seen in the same 
locality on Jan. 5 also represented an unusual dis- 
tribution record (EW).—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—The mountain region saluted 
Charles W. Lockerbie, of Salt Lake City, the dean of 
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our ornithologists, on his 75th birthday in January. 
He continues his active field work unabated. 

Klamath Basin, one of the finest ornithological 
paradises in our nation, is made up of four refuges— 
Upper Klamath, Lower Klamath, Tule Lake, and 
Clear Lake. Just to the north lies Klamath Marsh, 
about the last of the unspoiled large marshes in this 
country. It is in the Klamath Indian Reservation. 
There is talk of breaking up these Indian reservations, 
and if so, we hope the Klamath Marsh will become 
another refuge. There is nothing like it remaining in 
the West. It is not a cattail swamp but a great wet 
meadow teeming with all manner of waterfowl and 
marsh birds. Ken McLeod of Klamath Falls, Ore., 
leads the local forces to preserve this area. The 
Klamath area in general has been long overlooked by 
the traveling ornithological public; it is a candidate 
for one of the finest places in the West, and little- 
known Klamath Marsh is some of the best of it. 
More marshlands have recently been added to upper 





Klamath Refuge, which should help the Basin. 

Our warm, dry fall continued on into the winter 
months, and January and February were almost the 
driest and warmest on record in many places. March 
gave some relief and was the wintriest month in 
Wyoming. The weather led to large wintering popu- 
lations of waterfowl and many unusual land bird 
records. Spring migration started very early. The 
migration north started by early February at Bear 
River on Great Salt Lake, two weeks ahead of usual. 

Waterfowl.—At Bear River, Refuge Manager Vanez 
Wilson reported that 300 Whistling Swans remained 
throughout the winter: Klamath had 6000. An ill- 
ness swept through the swan population in the 
Klamath Basin in late February. About 200 birds 
died of what is believed to be Coccidiosis. A number 
were treated at O'Donahue’s ‘‘rest home.”” The Trum- 
peter Swan was doing well wintering in Jackson 
Hole in a warm spring with a high count of 22 ac- 
cording to Jepson, the naturalist at Grand Teton 
National Park. The wintering number of ducks and 
geese due to warm weather was higher than usual 
over the Region. There were up to 95,000 Mallards 
at Deer Flat Refuge in western Idaho (Shaw), and 
15,000 Canada Geese. At Bear River the spring build- 
up had reached over 10,000 for Green-winged Teal, 
Pintail, and Mallard by late February. The wintering 
period was so short over most of this Region that it 
is fair to ask: Did we have any winter? Wintering 
Barrow's Golden-eyes were reported from Logan 
Canyon in Northern Utah by Stanford and in ‘Jackson 
Hole. 

Hawks.—At Bear River they had a count of 82 
Golden Eagles and 12 Bald Eagles feeding on dead 
carp frozen in the ice at Christmastime. This com- 
pletely dwarfs all other eagle concentrations in the 
Region. The only other concentrations of eagles of 
note were 6 Bald Eagles in southern Utah near Zion 
National Park on Feb. 16 (Leland F. Allen); 7 at 
Alamosa in southern Colorado (Armagast) on March 
6; and 4 at Durango in southwestern Colorado 
(Oppie Reames). Over the Wyoming Plateau the 
Golden Eagle is a common bird but no great con- 
centrations were seen. 

Ouls.—The only Snowy Owl report from this 
Region was from Casper in central Wyoming where 
one was shot with a bow and arrow in early January. 
Four Burrowing Owls were seen by Killpack at 
Roosevelt in eastern Utah, March 25. 

Phoebes, Larks, Ravens, Nuthatches.—Killpack had 
a wintering Say’s Phoebe at Roosevelt, Utah, Jan. 16. 
Another at Durango, Colo., during January was re- 
ported by Reames. There were large concentrations of 
Horned Larks at Bear River Marshes, over 6000 in 
January. The Refuge also harbors about 50-75 Ravens 
in the winter. The Pygmy Nuthatch was notably more 
common in the mountains west of Denver this win- 
ter (D. M. Thatcher). 

Waxwings.—The Bohemian Waxwing made one of 
its biggest flights into this Region. Salt Lake City had 
its greatest numbers ever (Lockerbie). Flocks of up 
to 500 at Logan in northern Utah were seen by Stan- 
ford. The flights spilled over into the Uinta Basin in 
eastern Utah (Killpack) and through western Colo- 
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- locality (Mr. and Mrs. 
te B. Reynolds). An Am. 
Egret was found shot 
at Commerce, Tex., on 
Dec. 29. This was the 
first winter record in 
that locality (Mrs. N. 
S. O'Neil). 

W aterfowl—Unusu- 
ally large numbers of 
waterfowl wintered on 
some of the 
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reservoirs 
in the eastern portion 
of the Region but in 
west the lack of 
suitable feeding and 
resting grounds caused 
the lowest populations in a number of years. For ex- 
ample, the wintering population of Mallards at Lake 
Carl Blackwell near Stillwater was perhaps the 
largest since the lake was built in 1937 (F. M. Baum- 
gartner); similar conditions were reported at the 
Salt Plains Refuge (J. B. Van den Akker). In sharp 
contrast, practically no ducks wintered at Midland, 
Tex. (J. Galley), and populations were very low on 
the reservoirs in Colorado (J. Grieb). Several in- 
teresting records were reported. Four immature 
Whistling Swans wintered at Lake Carl Blackwell 
near Stillwater. Dates of observation ranged from 
Dec. 27 (FMB) to Feb. 15 (BR). There are only a 
few Oklahoma records of this species since the 1920's. 
An immature Whistling Swan seen at the Bitter 
Lakes Refuge from Dec. 12 until the first week in 
February was another unusual distribution record 
(V. Montgomery). A Buffle-head was seen at Dallas 
on Feb. 3 (Mrs. E. Winford) and the Am. Merganser 
was reported in the same locality on Dec. 31 (M. 
Marshall, E. Whitehouse). Both of these species are 
rarely found in the Dallas area. A female Old-squaw 
wintered at Lake Hefner, Oklahoma City. First  re- 
ported on Feb. 6 (D. Clark, W. Long) this bird was 
still present on March 15 (Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Mar- 
tin). The White-winged Scoter was seen at Clayton, 
N. Mex., on Feb. 13 (A. J. Krehbiel). Both of these 
species are very rare on the Southern Plains. 

Vultures and Hawks.—Hawks were unquestionably 
low in numbers throughout the Region. At Colorado 
Springs most species revealed normal populations and 
Red-tails were unusually plentiful (Mrs. H. J. Wag- 
ner). This record suggests that these predatory birds 
drifted out of the Region probably due to limited 
supplies of rodent food. The Black Vulture wintered 
at Locust Grove, Okla., north of its normal range 
(L. Davis). Bald Eagles were seen on several dates 
at Tulsa and also at Spavinaw Lake (Tulsa Audubon 
Society). This species is not commonly reported over 
the estern portion of the Region. Audubon’s Caracara 
was seen near Waco, Tex., north of its regular range 
(W. Christian). 

Sandpipers through Owls.—Least and Semipalmated 
Sandpipers wintered at Dallas where they had been 
classed as migrants only (EW). A flock of Laughing 
Gulls observed at Fort Worth on Dec. 24 was an un- 
usual distribution (W. M. Pulich). The 
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Mourning Dove wintered in considerable numbers in 
central and western Oklahoma and was abundant at 
Coleman, Tex. (Mrs. M. Durham). However, this 
species was seldom seen near Alva, Okla. (P. Nigh- 
swonger). No large concentrations of wintering owls 
were reported. The Spotted Owl was seen for the 
first time at Clayton on Dec. 30 and again on Jan. 
24 (AJK). Small numbers of Short-eared Owls were 
reported by several observers, 3 seen at Dallas on 
Dec. 31 constituting the first record since 1939 
(MM). Apparently this species was more common 
than last year. 

00d peckers.—The Red-headed Woodpecker win- 
tered in large numbers in several localities. For ex- 
ample, 31 were recorded on the Christmas Bird Count 
at Stillwater, the highest count in 15 years of records 
(FMB). The Texas Woodpecker reported at the Salt 
Plains Refuge last fall apparently wintered as it was 
observed on Jan. 2 (F. Pieratt, ef al.). Of special in- 
terest to the ornithologists of Oklahoma was_ the 
presence of at least 3 Red-cockaded Woodpeckers 
on the McCurtain County Game Refuge (Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Jessie). These birds were seen regularly 
throughout the winter period and may be resident 
birds. The species was last recorded in the State in 
1925. 

Jays through Thrushes—A few Scrub Jays win- 
tered at Clayton where the species is erratic (AJK). 
The Red-breasted Nuthatch was observed at Okla- 
homa City on March 1 (DC) and 2 birds wintered 
at Midland (JG). This species is seldom recorded in 
the central and southern portions of the Region. In 
the virgin forest of the McCurtain County Game 
Refuge another species returned to the Oklahoma 
avifauna. Seen on July 6, 1920, by Mrs. M. M. Nice 
the Brown-headed Nuthatch was not recorded again 
until Dec. 18, 1953, when a flock of 11 was seen 
(Mrs. T. Jessie, B. Smith). Since that date the 
species has been noted regularly. A Pygmy Nut- 
hatch seen at Amarillo, Tex., on Feb. 27 and again 
on March 14 was east of its usual range (J. D. 
Thompson). A Rock Wren seen on the McCurtain 
County Game Refuge between Nov. 29 and Feb. 4 
constituted the first record of this species in south- 
eastern Oklahoma (TJ). The dearth of wintering 
Am. Robins was very conspicuous according to most 
observers. Unusually large numbers at Colorado 
Springs (HJW) and at Clayton (AJK) suggest that 
the winter flocks may have drifted westward into the 
foothills and mountains. 

Waxwings through Tanagers.—-The Cedar Wax- 
wing was seen at Roswell from Feb. 3-14. This 
species shows up only every few years (VM). A Pine 
Warbler was seen at Locust Grove from Dec. 25 to 
March 7 (LD). This was the first record of this 
species wintering in northern Oklahoma. A Yellow- 
breasted Chat seen at Clayton on Jan. 11 was both an 
unusual geographical and seasonal record (W. Cook). 
A female Summer Tanager seen at Tulsa from Jan. 
11 throughout the period constituted the first record 
of this species wintering in Oklahoma (TAS). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Seven Pyrrhuloxias seen 
about 65 miles southeast of Roswell from Jan. 23 on 
represents a northern extension of the range of this 
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species (VM). Cassin’s Purple Finches were more 
common at Fort Collins than during the last seven 
years (RGB). The Pine Siskin and Am. Goldfinch 
were reported to be scarce or absent in many localities. 
Red Crossbills apparently wandered onto the Plains 
in considerable numbers. This species was reported at 
Topeka (LBC), Stillwater (Mrs. G. A. Bieberdorf), 
Oklahoma City (DC), Midland (JG) and for the 
first time at Dallas when 5 birds were found on March 
21 and seen regularly during the next 5 days (B. 
Hileman, B. Lincoln). For the first time in at least 
g years the Red-eyed Towhee outnumbered the 
Spotted at Tulsa (TAS). A Pine-woods Sparrow 
seen on the McCurtain County Game Refuge from 
Dec. 10 to Feb. 12 constituted a new locality record 
and the first winter record in the State (TJ). Such 
common winter sparrows as the Am. Tree, Harris's 
and White-crowned were notably limited in numbers 
according to most observers. However, the White- 
throated Sparrow was _ recorded at _ Stillwater 
(FMB), at Wakita, Okla. (Mrs. M. Stuart) and at 
Roswell from Dec. 1 to Jan. 3 (VM). The last 
record constitutes a considerable extension of the 
range of this species in New Mexico. The Fox Spar- 
row was seen at Dallas on Feb. 11 and March 6 
(EW). Four Swamp Sparrows seen in the same 
locality on Jan. 5 also represented an unusual dis- 
tribution record (EW)—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—The mountain region saluted 
Charles W. Lockerbie, of Salt Lake City, the dean of 
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our ornithologists, on his 75th birthday in January. 
He continues his active field work unabated. 

Klamath Basin, one of the finest ornithological 
paradises in our nation, is made up of four refuges— 
Upper Klamath, Lower Klamath, Tule Lake, and 
Clear Lake. Just to the north lies Klamath Marsh, 
about the last of the unspoiled large marshes in this 
country. It is in the Klamath Indian Reservation. 
There is talk of breaking up these Indian reservations, 
and if so, we hope the Klamath Marsh will become 
another refuge. There is nothing like it remaining in 
the West. It is not a cattail swamp but a great wet 
meadow teeming with all manner of waterfowl and 
marsh birds. Ken McLeod of Klamath Falls, Ore., 
leads the local forces to preserve this area. The 
Klamath area in general has been long overlooked by 
the traveling ornithological public; it is a candidate 
for one of the finest places in the West, and little- 
known Klamath Marsh is some of the best of it. 
More marshlands have recently been added to upper 


Klamath Refuge, which should help the Basin. 

Our warm, dry fall continued on into the winter 
months, and January and February were almost the 
driest and warmest on record in many places. March 
gave some relief and was the wintriest month in 
Wyoming. The weather led to large wintering popu- 
lations of waterfowl and many unusual land bird 
records. Spring migration started very early. The 
migration north started by early February at Bear 
River on Great Salt Lake, two weeks ahead of usual. 

Waterfowl.—At Bear River, Refuge Manager Vanez 
Wilson reported that 300 Whistling Swans remained 
throughout the winter: Klamath had 6000. An ill- 
ness swept through the swan population in the 
Klamath Basin in late February. About 200 birds 
died of what is believed to be Coccidiosis. A number 
were treated at O’Donahue’s ‘‘rest home.”” The Trum- 
peter Swan was doing well wintering in Jackson 
Hole in a warm spring with a high count of 22 ac- 
cording to Jepson, the naturalist at Grand Teton 
National Park. The wintering number of ducks and 
geese due to warm weather was higher than usual 
over the Region. There were up to 95,000 Mallards 
at Deer Flat Refuge in western Idaho (Shaw), and 
15,000 Canada Geese. At Bear River the spring build- 
up had reached over 10,000 for Green-winged Teal, 
Pintail, and Mallard by late February. The wintering 
period was so short over most of this Region that it 
is fair to ask: Did we have any winter? Wintering 
Barrow's Golden-eyes were reported from Logan 
Canyon in Northern Utah by Stanford and in Jackson 
Hole. 

Hawks.—At Bear River they had a count of 82 
Golden Eagles and 12 Bald Eagles feeding on dead 
carp frozen in the ice at Christmastime. This com- 
pletely dwarfs all other eagle concentrations in the 
Region. The only other concentrations of eagles of 
note were 6 Bald Eagles in southern Utah near Zion 
National Park on Feb. 16 (Leland F. Allen); 7 at 
Alamosa in southern Colorado (Armagast) on March 
6; and 4 at Durango in southwestern Colorado 
(Oppie Reames). Over the Wyoming Plateau the 
Golden Eagle is a common bird but no great con- 
centrations were seen. 

Ouls.—The only Snowy Owl report from this 
Region was from Casper in central Wyoming where 
one was shot with a bow and arrow in early January. 
Four Burrowing Owls were seen by Killpack at 
Roosevelt in eastern Utah, March 25. 

Phoebes, Larks, Ravens, Nuthatches.—Killpack had 
a wintering Say’s Phoebe at Roosevelt, Utah, Jan. 16. 
Another at Durango, Colo., during January was re- 
ported by Reames. There were large concentrations of 
Horned Larks at Bear River Marshes, over 6000 in 
January. The Refuge also harbors about 50-75 Ravens 
in the winter. The Pygmy Nuthatch was notably more 
common in the mountains west of Denver this win- 
ter (D. M. Thatcher). 

Waxwings.—The Bohemian Waxwing made one of 
its biggest flights into this Region. Salt Lake City had 
its greatest numbers ever (Lockerbie). Flocks of up 
to 500 at Logan in northern Utah were seen by Stan- 
ford. The flights spilled over into the Uinta Basin in 
eastern Utah (Killpack) and through western Colo- 
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rado (Carneau) at Grand Junction, where it is a 
regular winter visitant, but did not penetrate into 
southern Colorado (Mesa Verde, Durango, Alamosa). 
The birds were seen on the Christmas Count west of 
Denver but the many active observers have seen none 
since. The waxwings reached a peak as usual in early 
March in Wyoming (Casper and Sheridan) where 
they are irregular winter visitors but this year saw 
greater flocks than ever before, 300 at a time. In the 
Casper area they eat the native Buffalo berries in the 
stream bottomland early in the season and then move 
into town and eat man-planted berries—Cottoneasters 
and Russian Olives. The Russian Olives last until 
April and occur in profusion. The tameness of these 
northern visitors and their large flocks make a great 
impression on the local residents. In these western 
towns the houses are close together and very few birds 
are seen in urban areas. As a tribute to the warm 
winter Cedar Waxwings were also seen early in the 
season at Grand Junction and in Casper on Jan. 1 in 
mixed flocks with Bohemians. 


Starlings. —Lockerbie has given a run-down on the 
increase of the Common Starling in Utah from first 
reports in 1939 to thousands this year. The growth in 
these numbers has been echoed by almost every urban 
observer we have in Wyoming, western Colorado, and 
the rest of Utah. 


Finches and Sparrows.—The western Evening Gros- 
beak has been average in numbers in this Region, in 
the northern part of which it is a regular winter resi- 
dent. The Pine Grosbeak was reported in greater 
numbers than usual in the Rockies west of Denver 
(Thatcher) ; at Casper in central Wyoming (OKS) ; 
and in Jackson Hole (Jefferson) in western Wyoming 
where it is a regular resident and winter visitor. 

Don Watson, one of our better-known mountain 
ornithologists, is Park Archaeologist at Mesa Verde in 
southwestern Colorado. He makes a stop at Mesa 
Verde doubly worthwhile. He reports all three species 
of rosy finches present this winter but for a much 
shorter time than usual. They were last seen on Jan. 
31, two months ahead of their regular northward 
movement. This is the only place in this Region where 
all three species can be seen in winter. A number of 
us feel that Hepburn’s Rosy Finch is not a valid sub- 
species but merely a normal variation in the Gray- 
crowned plumage. The name ought to be dropped. 
There has been a significant invasion of Common 
Redpolls. Apparently this northern visitor got only 
as far as Wyoming in numbers. All three observers 
in Wyoming reported larger flocks than ever before, 
up to 100 at Casper in March. A few were reported 
at Nampa in western Idaho by Mrs. Shaw. A White- 
throated Sparrow was reported at Georgetown west 
of Denver high in the mountains on Jan. 2 by the 
Christmas Count, a remarkable find—Dr. Otiver K. 
Scott, 437 East 13th St., Casper. Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—The region-wide drought 
was broken by a 5-day storm in late March that 
dumped more moisture on Arizona and western New 
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stream run-offs in 
the State were at record and near-record lows. De- 
cember was considerably colder than usual. February 
and early March were warmer than usual, hurrying 
the early part of the spring migration. A brief cold 
snap in mid-March damaged unusually-advanced vege- 
tation over much of the Region. The late March 
storm effectually halted migration. 

Loons through Herons.—An Arctic Loon was seen 
on Havasu Lake, Havasu Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge. 
Ariz.-Calif., Feb. 17 and March 3 and 10 (Gale 
Monson). Ten Eared Grebes were noted at Ft. Han- 
cock, Tex., March 14 (Lena McBee, Mary Belle 
Keefer). A White Pelican was present on Lake 
Ascarate, El Paso, Tex., from Nov. 16 until it was 
shot, Feb. 6 (LM); 62 were found on the Bosque 
del Apache Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, near San Antonio, 
N. Mex., March 29 (J. Jack Sadosuk). A Brown 
Pelican was seen on buildings and lawns in and near 
Tucson, Ariz., March 24 (photos in Arizona Daily 
Star). A Great Blue Heron was observed in a driv- 
ing snowstorm at Lake Mary, near Flagstaff, Ariz., 
Dec. 27, and another was noted there, Feb. 5 (Eleanor 
Pugh). A flock of nearly 200 Black-crowned Night 
Herons was present at a pond near Topock, Ariz., on 
Havasu Lake Refuge, during December (GM). 

Waterfowl—Populations in general showed little 
change from previous years. Twelve Whistling Swans 
were seen near Topock, Dec. 20 (E. S. Stergios). An 
apparent Lesser Canada Goose X White-fronted Goose 
cross was present in the Bill Williams Delta, Ariz., 
on Havasu Lake Refuge, during December and Janv- 
ary; it was mated to a Lesser Canada Goose (GM). 
More than 300 Snow Geese on the Bosque Refuge in 
early December were the greatest number ever found 
there (Raymond Fleetwood). A Blue Goose was seen 
in a large wintering flock of Snow Geese at Topock, 
Dec. 29 (GM), and was seen in January as well 
(Wesley Fleming, e¢ al.). Two Pintail were ob- 
served at Lake Mary, Dec. 8 (EP). Seven Cinnamon 
Teal were noted on the Bosque Refuge in late Janu- 
ary (Thomas L. Davis). Canvas-backs were more 
common than usual on the Havasu Lake Refuge 
(GM), and a flock of more than 200 wintered at 
Ft. Hancock (LM, ef a/.). About 120 Ring-necked 
Ducks were seen at Papago Park, Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 
16 (R. Roy Johnson), and 19 were still present near 
Tucson, March 21 (Mr. and Mrs. Erle D. Morton). 
A Hooded Merganser was still on Havasu Lake, 
March 27 (GM). 

Hawks.—A Swainson’s Hawk was seen as early as 
March 20 at Pinnacle Peak, about 15 miles north of 
Scottsdale, Ariz. (RRJ). The Rough-legged Hawk, 


























always rare in Arizona, was reported twice: 1 near 
Mt. Elden, east of Flagstaff, Dec. 6 (EP); and 1 
found freshly mashed on the highway 7 miles west 
of Douglas, Ariz., Dec. 22 (Allan R. Phillips). An 
adult and an immature Bald Eagle were seen at Lake 
Mary, Feb. 26 and March 3, and an adult was found 
near the mouth of Sycamore Canyon, north of Clark- 
dale, Ariz., Jan. 10 (EP). 

Cranes through Gulls —A flock of more than 100 
Sandhill Cranes was seen 15 miles west of Gila Bend, 
Ariz., Dec. 27 (RF). A peak of about 50,000 Am. 
Coots occurred on Havasu Lake Refuge in December, 
roughly triple any previous peak numbers (GM); 
but the species was reported as far below its usual 
numbers on the Bosque Refuge (RF). Nine Moun- 
tain Plover were noted on the Bosque Refuge, March 
18 (TLD), and 3 were observed 10 miles north of 
Ft. Sumner, N. Mex., March 31 (RF). A Solitary 
Sandpiper was seen near Flagstaff in a snowstorm on 
March 24 (Malcolm Farmer, fide EP). At least 7 
Least Sandpipers were found at Agua Prieta, Sonora, 
Mexico, Dec. 22 (ARP). Two Red-backed Sand- 
pipers were seen at Beal Lake, near Topock, Dec. 11 
(GM). Early Am. Avocets were one at the Bosque 
Refuge, March 13 (JJS), and 15 in the Bill Williams 
Delta, March 16 (GM); one was seen at El Paso, 
Dec. 6 (LM, et al.). A Glaucous-winged Gull 
first seen on Havasu Lake, Feb. 4, was taken on Feb. 
24 for the first Arizona record and possibly the first 
strictly inland record (GM). A large immature gull 
without black in the wings seen sailing over the Lee 
Ranch 30 miles north of Grants, N. Mex., Jan. 10 
(F. J. Freeman), was possibly of the same species. 

Doves through Hummingbirds —A young Mourn- 
ing Dove left its nest at Tempe, Ariz., on the early 
date of March 7 (RRJ). Several White-winged Doves 
wintered in the Tucson area (ARP, ef al.). A Road- 
runner was seen in the eastern part of Flagstaff, Jan. 
11 (J. L. Butcher, fide EP), and one was seen at 
Snowflake, Ariz., Jan. 19 (Louise Levine). A Long- 
eared Owl was found in the Bill Williams Delta, 
March 16 (GM). Wintering Short-eared Owls were 
reported from Ft. Bliss, Tex., and from 15 miles east 
of El Paso (LM, et al.) ; and one was discovered near 
Topock, Jan. 20 (C. Darling, G. Osbun). White- 
throated Swifts apparently ranged in the Region more 
than usual: they were frequent in December and 
January in the Parker, Ariz., and Topock areas, with 
as many as 140 feeding over large flocks of sheep 
near Parker, Dec. 31 (GM); at least 12 seen near 
Tucson, Dec. 26 (Tucson Bird Club); 55 near Eloy, 
Ariz.. Jan. 21 (RRJ); one 6 miles north of San 
Simon, Cochise Co., Ariz., in the Peloncillo Moun- 
tains, Feb. 10 (Steve Gallizioli); and 3 at Hueco 
Tanks, east of El Paso, Feb. 14 (LM, ef al.). Male 
Anna's Hummingbirds were reported from Tempe, 
Dec. 18 (RRJ), and from the Catalina foothills near 
Tucson, Feb. 12 (Mary Jane Nichols). One or 2 
Rufous Hummingbirds were identified in the eastern 
suburbs of Tucson, Dec. 31 (Mortons). 

Wood peckers.—At least 3 Yellow-shafted Flickers 
were present’ at El Paso from December through Feb- 
ruary (LM, ef al.); one was seen near Tucson, Dec. 
6 (TBC); one was present in the eastern Tucson 


suburbs from Feb. 27 to April 4 (Mortons); and one 
was noted near w1e Isleta Pueblo, N. Mex., March 14 
(FJF). A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was observed 
near Mt. Elden, Feb. 19, where it usually does not 
winter (EP). A Downy Woodpecker was found at 
Tucson, March 13 (ARP). 

Flycatchers—An Eastern Phoebe was discovered 
near Tucson, Jan. 2 (Anders H. Anderson). A Say’s 
Phoebe was seen at Snowflake, Jan. 11 (LL). A 
Wright's Flycatcher was found at Parker, Dec. 6 
(GM). An early Western Flycatcher was seen near 
Tucson, March 25 (ARP). Wintering Empidonaces 
were seen in New Mexico near Canutillo, Tex , Dec. 
6 (Robert Fox, MBK, LM), and Jan. 24 and 26 
(MBK, Jasper Wooldridge, et al.). An Olive-sided 
Flycatcher was reported from El Paso, Nov. 9 (JW) 
and Nov. 13 (Frances Camp, LM). A Vermilion 
Flycatcher was seen at Kirkland, Yavapai Co., Ariz., 
a rather high station for the species (Heide Mc- 
Lernon). 

Swallows through Creepers —Four wintering 
Rough-winged Swallows were seen at Blankenship 
Bend, on Havasu Lake Refuge below Topock, Dec. 
1, and one was seen there, Jan. 10 (GM). More 
than 2000 Am. Crows wintered at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. (FJF). Pifion Jays were absent at Prescott, 
Ariz., where they are usually seen in winter (HM). 
Red-breasted Nuthatches were seen at Albuquerque, 
Dec. 17 (FJF), in January and February at Boulder 
City, Nev. (Russell K. Grater), and at El Paso, 
March 26 (LM, ef al.). A Brown Creepér was 
present in the Bill Williams Delta at least until Jan. 
27 (GM), and one was seen near Tucson, March 
20 (ARP). 

Wrens and Thrashers—A Winter Wren was found 
in the Santa Catalina Mountains, Ariz., Dec. 26 
(Clifford H. Fiscus, ARP). The Bewick’s Wren was 
scarce in the Colorado Valley (GM). A Mockingbird 
was seen in north Albuquerque, Feb. 14 (FJF). 
Brown Thrashers were noted in the El Paso area until 
Jan. 24 (LM, et al.). 

Thrushes through House Sparrows.—Am. Robins 
and Mountain Bluebirds were more common than 
usual at Flagstaff (EP) and Prescott (HM), and 
were well distributed throughout the lowlands al- 
though not present in large numbers except in the 
case of the latter in the Rio Grande Valley. Western 
Bluebirds were also well distributed in the lowlands, 
although not common. Five Golden-crowned Kinglets 
were observed near Mt. Elden, Feb. 21 (EP). Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were unusually scarce in the Colo- 
rado Valley (GM). Except for at least 17 in Tempe, 
Jan. 18 (RRJ), and 27 at Parker, Jan. 30 (Ebon 
McGregor, GM). Cedar Waxwings were unreported 
until mid-February when a considerable flight reached 
Albuquerque, with as many as 250 present to the end 
of the period (FJF). They were noted in the eastern 
suburbs of Tucson in March, when 16 were seen, 
March 5, and 50, March 21 (Mortons). No over-all 
change was observed in the status of the Common 
Starling; about 1000 were reported wintering in the 
area of the Isleta Pueblo (FJF), and they were not 
seen at Pima, Ariz. (SG). Solitary Vireos were noted 
at Tempe, March 16, and near Tempe, March 24 
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(RRJ). The Orange-crowned Warbler was scarce this 
winter in the Colorado Valley (GM). A Yellow War- 
bler was taken at Parker, Dec. 20 (GM). An imma- 
ture Black-throated Blue Warbler was found freshly- 
dead at Anthony, N. Mex., Dec. 8 (Harriet McGuire, 
fide LM). An estimated 12,000 House Sparrows were 
roosting at 2 places in downtown Albuquerque (FJF). 
Finches and Sparrows —A flock of 53 Gray- 
crowned Rosy Finches was found at the 5700 ft. 
elevation along the base of the Sandia Mountain foot- 
hills near Albuquerque, Jan. 2 (FJF). Dr. H. C. 
Bryant marked the close of his Grand Canyon Nat'l 
Park, Ariz., superintendency by observing a flock of 
20 of these unusual birds at Yaki Point on the South 
Rim, March 20, the third record for Arizona and the 
Park. More than 50 Lawrence's Goldfinches wintered 
in the El Paso area (LM, ef al.), nearly 170 were 
seen at Tucson, Jan. 2 (TBC), and more than 23 
were still present at Tempe, March 17 (RRJ). A 
small flock of Red Crossbills was present at El Paso 
until at least March 26 (LM, ef al.). A Golden- 
crowned Sparrow found in New Mexico near Canu- 
tillo, Tex., Jan. 6 to 24 (MBK, ef al.) was the first 
record for the State. Two Swamp Sparrows were 
found in the Bill Williams Delta, Dec. 23 (GM), 
and 4 were seen in the Tucson area, Dec. 26 (Paul 
Smith, Douglas and R. B. Streets). 
Correction.—The male Prothonotary Warbler re- 
ported from El Paso, May 3, 1953 [Audubon Field 
Notes, (4):286] was actuaily seen just over the 
state line in New Mexico, about 3 miles west-south- 
west from Canutillo in Texas where the old bed of 
the pre-rectified Rio Grande channel marks the State 
line. Thus, the Prothonotary Warbler seen on the 
Bosque Refuge, Sept. 25, 1953 | Audubon Field Notes, 
8 (1):35] rather than being the first New Mexico 
record is actually the second—GALE Monson, 
Havasu Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Parker. Ariz. 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION.—December 
was moderately warm and dry with some high winds. 
The first part of January was mild, but with more 
than the usual precipitation. 
The last half brought the 
only snow of the year, which 
persisted for two weeks, with 
alternate thawing and freez- 





ing. February was warm 
and wet with some high 
winds. March was warm 


and dry in the first half, 
cool with frost but low hu- 
midity in the last half. 
Theed Pearse complained of 
the scarcity of both land and 
sea birds around Comox ex- 
cept in the middle of March, 
when spawning herring drew 
a large concentration of gulls, and a much smaller 
one of ducks, estimated at 50,000 at least. Sample 
showed 90 per cent were adult Glaucous- 
winged Gulls. A marked scarcity of dead birds was 
noted on the ocean beaches in both February and 
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March, even Common Murres, 
abundant species. 

Loons through Cormorants.—Arctic were 
seen fairly frequently at Victoria; an uncommon Red. 
throated was seen, Feb. 4 (A. R. Davidson). Five 
Red-throated were seen off the north end of Vashon 
Island, Jan. 3 (Zella M. Schultz). A Red-necked 
Grebe east of Corvallis, Ore., Jan. 17, was unusual at 
that place (R. E. Phillips). Horned Grebes (2) 
were last seen at Blaine, March 2 (Lucile H. Kline), 
Western Grebes seemed to be fairly plentiful on Puget 
Sound and adjoining waters. They were present in 
varying numbers in the Seattle area until the end of 
the period. They arrive at Victoria in October and 
disappear gradually in March; on March 22 only 3 
were left (ARD). The last was seen at Blaine, Feb, 
21. At the southern end of Hood Canal, Wash., there 
was a raft of about 200, March 17 (Ruby E. Egbert). 
Pelagic Cormorants were beginning to show white 
breeding patches at Victoria, Feb. 18 (C. J. Guiguet). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —Four Whistling Swans flew 
over Corvallis, Jan. 23, and were reported wintering 
at McMinnville, Oreg. (REP). On a cruise from 
Vancouver, B. C., to Queen Charlotte Islands and re- 
turn, Jan. 5 to 8, 59 Whistling Swans and 821 
Canada Geese were seen (CJG). A few Black Brant 
were found on lower Puget Sound during January 
and February, increasing markedly in March, about 
400 at Harper, March 18 (Seattle Audubon Society). 
They seemed to remain in the waters off southern 
British Columbia, where the migration appeared to 
be in full swing on Feb. 20 (CJG). Pearse found 
them much below normal at Comox. Snow Geese 
(1000+) were at Boundary Bay and the mouth of 
the Fraser River, B. C., Jan. 5 (CJG). An estimated 
30,000 on Skagit River flats, Feb. 21 (Seattle Audu- 
bon Society). Common Mallard (2800+) were at 
the mouth of the Fraser River, Jan. 5 (CJG); over 
100 were counted at Comox the last of March (Theed 
Pearse). A count of approximately 20,000 waterfow! 
off Boundary Bay, Jan. 5, included Mallards men- 
tioned, plus 732 Pintails, 1000 Am. Widgeon, 565 
Greater Scaup, 50 Buffle-heads, 38 Old-squaws, 4 Am. 
Golden-eyes, 470 scoters and 11,000 unidentified as 


usually the most 


Loons 


tu species. In addition to the geese and swans men- 
tioned, 726 Mallards, 120 Am. Widgeon, 40 Buffle- 
heads, 46 Greater Scaup, 432 Am. Golden-eyes, 4223 
scoters and 1200 Old-squaws were counted on a 
round trip to the Queen Charlotte Islands (CJG). A 
few Pintails were still at Blaine, March 22; the only 
Green-winged Teal seen was on Feb. 9; a few Am. 
Widgeon were present from Jan. 29 to March 16 
(LHK). Am. Widgeon were at Longview (270), 
March 18; at Clear Lake near Tenino, Wash., March 
21; and at Comox at the end of the period. The oc- 
casional European Widgeon was reported on Lake 
Washington the last of November. Mrs. Schultz 
thinks they may come in earlier but are not recog- 
nized until they assume full plumage. Greater Scaup 
were still at Blaine, March 22, and at Seattle on 
March 28. Two Lesser Scaup (uncommon) were col- 
lected at Victoria, Jan. 29 (CJG) and one was 
brought to Davidson, March 6. Am. Golden-eyes 
seemed more plentiful around Seattle (Seattle Audu- 
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bon Society) and were courting from Dec. 27 through 
-he end of the period (ZMS). There were some 
around Blaine on March 22, but the wintering birds 
had moved north at Comox by the end of March. 
Old-squaw were in small numbers off Victoria, Jan. 
29, in winter plumage and courting (CJG). A large 
number of scoters stopped in at Comox the last of 
November, possibly due to stormy weather. There 
were large numbers of Am. Scoters at Crescent Beach, 
B. C., Dec. 29, unusual in that area (M. W. Holden) ; 
and a female was seen at Alki, Seattle, March 28. 
Ruddy Ducks (200+) were seen at Olympia, Jan. 
31. (REE). 

Birds of Prey—Two Turkey Vultures came into 
Victoria from the hills on March 21 (ARD). Bald 
Eagles were wintering as usual in northwestern 
Washington, and observers noted more of both Bald 
Eagles and local hawks than usual in the Puget 
Sound area. 

Shorebirds —On Chatham Island, off S.E. Van- 
couver Island, a Black Oyster-catcher was seen Jan. 
29, a few more Feb. 7, and they were courting madly 
on Feb. 18 (CJG). Killdeer were in large numbers 
in fields near Corvallis, Oreg.. in January and Febru- 
ary (REP). They were moving north through western 
Washington at night the second week in February 
(ZMS). A few Black-bellied Plover were at Victoria, 
Dec. 28 to March 20 (ARD). They were moving 
north at Chatham Island, Feb. 18; Black Turnstones 
were in numbers at Chatham Island, Jan. 29, and 
were moving north, Feb. 18 (CJG). One Ruddy 
Turnstone was collected at Westport, March 21 
(Garrett Eddy). East of Corvallis on Jan. 16, during 
a heavy snow, 30 Wilson's Snipe were counted (REP, 
Edward Hansen). A Hudsonian Curlew on Chatham 
Island, Feb. 11, was probably the bird that wintered 
(CJG). One Spotted Sandpiper was seen at Victoria, 
Jan. 4 (ARD), and one at Harper, Kitsap Co., Jan. 
3 (ZMS). Six Greater Yellow-legs were at Chatham 
Island, Jan. 29: 20 Greater and Lesser were seen on 
Feb. 11, and the Greater were moving north on 
Feb. 18 (CJG). Rock Sandpipers (7) were at Vic- 
toria, Jan. 9, and 70 Red-backed on Jan. 29 (ARD). 
At Chatham Island, Jan. 29, several small flocks of 
sandpipers thought to be Red-backed were moving 
north. The usual immense mixed flocks of Red-backs 
and Sanderlings were present along the ocean beaches 
if Grays Harbor in February and March (ZMS). 
More Sanderlings than usual were seen along the 
shore at Seattle, 45 to 100 being seen (Violet E. 
Cannon). One Sanderling at Victoria, Jan. 12, was the 
inly one seen by Davidson. 

Gulls and Alcids.—There was the greatest number 
it Glaucous-winged Gulls at Comox following spawn- 
ing herring that Pearse had ever seen. They also ap- 
peared more numerous than usual in Seattle. On 
Greater Chain Island, off S.E. Vancouver Island, 
they were beginning to pair and establish territories 
n Feb. 18 (CJG). One (Thayer's) Herring Gull 
was seen at Seattle, Jan. 2 (GE and Wm. Rourke). 
One wintered at Green Lake, Seattle, a less mature 
individual than the one that wintered in 1952-53 
(ZMS). At least a dozen Herring Gulls were seen 

Westport, Grays Harbor, March 20-21 (ZMS). 


There were 12 California Gulls at Victoria, Feb. 24 
(ARD), and one juvenile wintered at Green Lake, 
Seattle (ZMS). An estimated 500 Short-billed Gulls 
were following the herring at Comox in the middle 
of March, and a few were still around Blaine, March 
22, and Seattle, March 28; some were acquiring breed- 
ing plumage. This gull is only slightly less common 
than the Glaucous-winged in the Seattle region during 
the winter. Six Bonaparte’s Gulls were seen at Vic- 
toria on Dec. 28 (ARD) and small numbers were 
present about Seattle to the end of the period, still 
in winter plumage. Large numbers of Ancient Murre- 
lets were strung out between Chain and Chatham 
Islands, Jan. 29 to Feb. 7; none were seen on Feb. 
18 (CJG). Cassin’s Auklets (10 to 15) and 6 to 8 
Rhinoceros Auklets were in the main channel off 
S.E. Vancouver Island, Jan. 29. No Cassin’s Auklets 
were seen, Feb. 18; one Cassin’s Auklet, scarce in 
Puget Sound, was brought in from Bremerton on 
Feb. 18. 

Pigeons through Wood peckers.—The usual number 
of Band-tailed Pigeons wintered about Seattle. A 
flock of about 100 was seen at Bellevue, E of Seattle, 
the last of November (W.H. Ransom) and 5 were 
at Olympia, Feb. 27 (REE). Small flocks of Mourn- 
ing Doves were seen all winter at Corvallis, 75 be- 
ing the largest number, Jan. 14 (REP). A scarcity of 
Short-eared Owls was apparent. A Rufous Humming- 
bird was seen at Victoria, Jan. 6, and again on Jan. 
19 (the last time reported) (ARD). One was seen 
at Seattle during the week of Jan. 17, in a yard with 
full-blooming Prunus subhirtella autumnalis near a 
thick western cedar tree (Mrs. H. E. Zimmerman). 
A Yellow-shafted Flicker was brought in to the 
museum in January. Hybrids are not uncommon, but 
true Yellow-shafts are scarce in this area. Two 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers came into Victoria on Jan. 
19, after a blizzard on the 15th, and several were re- 
ported in Seattle during the two weeks of snow in 
January. 

Chickadees through Starlings.—Black-capped Chick- 
adees were numerous in the Seattle area (Vivian 
Thorne and Emily Haig). House Wrens were seen 
at Longview in December and January (Allen and 
Arline Lintecum). Varied Thrushes came into towns 
during the cold weather in January, but most of them 
left as soon as the weather moderated. Hermit 
Thrushes (4) were seen at Victoria on Jan. 18—a 
few winter regularly (ARD). One was seen at 
Harper, Jan. 3 (WT, EH); 4 came to a feeder at 
Longview, Jan. 18 to Feb. 4 (Lintecum); one was 
seen on Vashon Island, March 28 (ZMS). Seven 
Western Bluebirds were at Victoria, Jan. 3 (ARD) 
and 6 were captured at Bremerton during the deep 
snow in January. Golden-crowned Kinglets were 
scarce until January; they became numerous after the 
first; Ruby-crowned Kinglets seemed to be more 
numerous than last year, and were in song at the 
end of the period (VT, EH). The Common Starling 
continued its steady advance. In Linn Co., Oreg., 400 
were seen Jan. 17, and 200 to 300 on Feb. 21 at 
another place (REP, EH). One was seen at Fort 
Lawton Field, Seattle, Jan. 2, with robins and 


meadowlarks (GE, WR). At Redmond, King Co., 
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Wash., 9 were seen, Feb. 26 (VT, EH). Mrs. Kline 
had her first record at Blaine, Jan. 17 and 19, and 
Pearse reported 3 in a garden at Comox, with one 
reported every now and then. 

Warblers—An Orange-crowned Warbler was at a 
food station in Seattle, Jan. 5. Wintering Townsend's 
Warblers were reported quite frequently in Seattle 
and Longview. A Black-capped Warbler showed up 
at Davidson's house in Victoria, Dec. 23, in the com- 
pany of the flock of Golden-crowned Kinglets. 

Finches—Evening Grosbeaks flocked to Comox, 
Corvallis and Longview during the cold weather. 
Heavy maple seed and berry-shrub crops held them 
at Longview throughout the period. Pine Siskins were 
reported in large numbers at Seattle and Longview. 
One Red Crossbill at Victoria on Jan. 1, was the only 
one seen by Davidson; small flocks were seen several 
in Snohomish Co. by Mrs. Schultz. Purple 
Finches were very numerous in favorable areas, the 
flocks containing a large percentage of full-colored 
males. House Finches (35) were at Longview, March 
17, and a few wintered south of Seattle. A Savannah 
Sparrow was seen at Victoria, Jan. 4 (ARD) and 4 
belonging to one of the large northern races were 
seen at Westport, March 21 (ZMS). The unusual 
Am. Tree Sparrow (3) was noted at Bellevue, Jan. 
31 (W. MM. Hagenstein). White-crowned and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows wintered sparingly. There 
was a spectacular influx of Fox Sparrows in the 
Comox area during the cold in January. H. M. Laing 
reported 25 near his house; 2 definite types were 
noted. They left with the end of the cold. A Lincoln's 
Sparrow was noted at Victoria, Jan. 29 (ARD). At 
Seattle a Snow Bunting was identified by Garrett Eddy 
at the West Point Light in December. The lighthouse 
keeper saw 4 at another time —MARTHA R. FLAHAUT 
and ZELLA M. SCHULTZ, Washington State Museum, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


times 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Tempera- 
tures remained above normal generally to mid-March 
when the coldest weather of the season was ex- 
perienced. Al- 
though rainfall 
was increasingly 
deficient to that 
time it was dis- 
tributed so as to 
provide adequate 
food. There are 
indications that 
the numbers of 
many of the 
smaller land 
birds were un- 
usually high in 
the central coast 
area. About the 
usual number 
of early arrival 
dates and un- 
common or rare 

















vagrants were reported. 
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Loons through Ibis.—Red-throated Loons were 
present in large numbers on Tomales Bay, Feb. 22. 
when Joseph Kittredge counted 300. Howard L. Cogs. 
well found Horned Grebes fairly common in the 
San Francisco Bay area all winter with 15 on Lake 
Merritt in Oakland, Dec. 13; 7 along the Berkeley. 
Albany shores, Jan. 3; and one beginning to show 
nuptial plumage at Rodeo Lagoon, Marin Co., March 
14. The same observer submitted the only report of 
White Pelicans, 9 on Joice Island, Solano Co., Feb, 
30. Pacific Fulmars were observed in unusually large 
numbers on Monterey Bay where William M. Pursell] 
found them plentiful on Dec. 13 and Charles and 
Viola Anderson reported 50 to thousands present 
through January and February with 6 still at Moss 
Landing on March 6. Pursell considered shearwaters 
scarce on an off-shore boat trip in the same area, Dec. 
13, with Slender-billed Shearwaters in slightly greater 
numbers than Pink-footed, Sooty and Black-vented 
Shearwaters. Wintering Green Herons were reported: 
one, Dec. 25 (Ken Legg), and Jan. 19 (W. B. Min- 
turn), near Santa Cruz; and one, Dec. 28, on Staten 
Island, N.W. San Joaquin County (HLC). The 
paucity of Am. Egrets that Wm. K. Kirsher reported 
during the Fall Season continued in the Sacramento- 
Stockton area and was noted by Kirsher, Pursell and 
Cogswell. Minturn counted about 1000 Black-crowned 
Night Herons at Tulare Lake on Feb. 7. Harry Adam. 
son found a Least Bittern on the Sacramento National 
Wildlife Refuge, Jan. 30. A White-faced Ibis was 
present at Moss Landing during the Fall Season and 
until Dec. 25 (CA, VA). 

W aterfow].—Concentrations of geese were generally 
high in the central valleys as indicated by Christmas 
Counts. The Ross’s Goose was, of course, an excep- 
tion, so the 25 of this species seen by Minturn in a 
flock of about 2500 Lesser Snow Geese at the Los 
Banos Refuge on Jan. 20 are worthy of note. On Feb. 
20 the same observer saw a Blue-winged Teal in a 
swamp at Santa Cruz where it had been reported to 
him a few days earlier. A European Widgeon seen 
during the Fall Season at the Fleishacker Zoo in San 
Francisco was reported there by many observers dur- 
ing the winter. A. Lawrence Curl saw 3 Old-squaws 
on the ocean at Tomales Point, Jan 17, the same day 
he found one in Tomales Bay. Pursell reported a 4 
near Mare Island in San Francisco Bay, Jan. 31. Cogs- 
well estimated there were between 3000 and 4000 
Surf Scoters on the ocean off Rodeo Lagoon, Marin 
Co., March 14. There were no Hooded Mergansers 
reported in coastal regions this winter but Fred G. 
Evenden counted 38 near Valley Springs, Calaveras 
Co., Jan. 31, and Minturn saw a male and 4 females 
north of Fresno on Feb. 5. 

Vultures, Hawks, Eagles —Reports show individual 
Turkey Vultures present generally all winter with a 
decided increase after the middle of February. There 
were 5 at Lafayette, Jan. 27 (HA); 6 at Bodega Bay, 
Feb. 2 (JK); 5 at Pinnacles National Monument, 
Feb. 13, and common by Feb. 23 (Betty Jackson) ; 
10 at Millerton Lake, Fresno Co., Feb. 17 (WBM); 
5 near Lodi, Feb. 21 (HCL). White-tailed Kites are 
now so common in the Sacramento area that observers 
no longer consider them worth reporting. On Dec. 
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28, Cogswell and Herbert Wong counted 25 west of 
Lodi, While they are by no means so numerous in the 
area from San Francisco Bay to Monterey they are 
seen regularly. The possibility of some extension of 
this range to territory formerly occupied is indicated 
by a report from Mrs. Marjory Vance of one east of 
Clovis on Feb. 28. Additional evidence is one that 
was seen by Ludlow Griscom along the Merced River 
below El Portal on Oct. 27. Red-shouldered Hawks 
were reported from only three places: north of Fresno, 
one on Feb. 5 and 2 on Feb. 11 (WBM); near 
Salinas, 2 on Feb. 22 (CA, VA); and Santa Cruz, 
one on March 9 (KL). There was a Rough-legged 
Hawk at Moss Landing through December and Janu- 
ary to Feb. 4 (CA, VA) and one near Tulare Lake 
on Feb. 7 (WBM). Six Golden Eagles were in sight 
at one time at El Portal on Feb. 28 (Walter J. Fitz- 
patrick) and there was one near the Pinnacles, March 
29 (BJ). There were 2 Bald Eagles at Lake Tahoe 
on Jan. 3 (A. J. Argante); 2 at Hogan Reservoir, 
Calaveras Co., Jan. 30 (FGE); and up to 3 at El 
Portal as late as March 7 (WJF). Minturn saw a 
Pigeon Hawk near Santa Cruz, Dec. 21, and another 
north of Fresno, Feb. 16. 

Cranes, Rails —Sandhill Cranes wintered in normal 
numbers from Gridley to Stockton with the largest 
concentrations reported in the Thornton-Woodbridge 
area of northern San Joaquin County, where there 
were about 1100, both Greater and Lesser, on Feb. 7; 
and 500, of which about 300 were Lesser, Feb. 21 
(HLC). Virginia Rails were seen at Gray Lodge 
Refuge near Gridley, one on Jan. 30 (HA), and in 
the San Francisco area where they were very much in 
evidence; one at Fleishacker Zoo, Jan. 17 (Florence 
Plymell) ; one at Golden Gate Park, Feb. 6 (Junea 
W. Kelly); and 3 or 4 at Rodeo Lagoon, March 14 
(HLC). Two Soras were seen east of Mendota, Fresno 
Co., Jan. 8 (WBM); one at Fleishacker Zoo during 
January and February (FP, e¢ al.); and 2 at Golden 
Gate Park, Feb. 6 (JWK). Florida Gallinules con- 
tinued to be common to abundant in marshy areas of 
the lower Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 

Shorebirds —Wintering Ringed Plover were re- 
ported: one west of Lodi, Dec. 28 (HW); 2 near 
Thornton, Feb. 14 (Sacramento Aud. Soc.); and on 
the bay shore near Oakland, Feb. 28 (HLC). Greater 
Yellow-legs wintered in considerable numbers near 
Sacramento, where seen by many observers; and 
Pursell found them more numerous than usual in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Single Spotted Sandpipers 
were reported at four places: Natural Bridges State 
Park, near Santa Cruz on Dec. 9 and 20 (KL); Pt. 
Isobel, Richmond, on Jan. 3 (HLC); Tomales Bay, 
Jan. 17 (ALC); and Berkeley, March 27 (JK). Be- 
cause mid-winter records appear to be lacking north 
of San Francisco Bay the Ruddy Turnstone seen at 
Tomales Point, Jan. 17 (ALC) is of interest. Another 
of the rare Stilt Sandpipers was recorded at Moss 
Landing on Feb. 22 (CA, VA). Four Black-necked 
Stilts wintered at Moss Landing and were reported 
on Jan. 13 (CA, VA) and Feb. 22 (WBM). Emily 
Smith saw one at Alviso, Feb. 27. 

Gulls, Auklets—Short-billed Gulls which appear 
to have been increasing in numbers along the central 


California coast in recent years were observed in large 
numbers along the Albany-Berkeley-Oakland shores, 
Jan. 3, with a concentration of about 2600 near the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge (HLC). On Jan. 
23 a Black-headed Gull was seen near Richmond by 
Jack Guggolz (fide ALC) and found there again on 
Jan. 24 by Curl, Cogswell and Sandy Sprunt. Black- 
legged Kittiwakes were reported twice on Monterey 
Bay with 2 off Point Pinos, Dec. 13 (WMP) and one 
at Moss Landing, March 19 (CA, VA). An Ancient 
Murrelet in breeding plumage was seen by the An- 
dersons on Monterey Bay, March 23. Pursell found 
Cassin’s Auklets plentiful off Point Pinos, Dec. 13; 
the same day he saw a Paroquet Auklet and a Rhi- 
noceros Auklet. 

Swifts. Hummingbirds.—White-throated Swifts were 
reported all through the winter with the greatest 
number, 50, near Salinas on Jan. 25 (CA, VA). They 
were first seen in the vicinity of nesting sites: at El 
Portal, Feb. 20 (WJF); Pinnacles National Monu- 
ment (BJ) and Fort Ord (CA, VA), Feb. 22. Two 
Allen's Hummingbirds were observed by Lina Snow 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains on Dec. 29. None were 
reported in January but they were present generally 
from Monterey to San Francisco in early February and 
there were nests with eggs near Salinas, March 1 
(CA, VA). At Westport, Mrs. R. Coy saw her first 
of the season, 1 ¢, March 1. 

Flycatchers through Shrikes—On March 7 at Sunol, 
Alameda Co., Wong saw the only Western Flycatcher 
reported until the last week in the month when they 
were seen generally. Tree Swallows were observed in 
flocks of 50 from Dec. 21 to 29 at Moss Landing 
(CA, VA) and at Jenner on Feb. 20 (JK). In north- 
western San Joaquin County, Cogswell found one, 
Dec. 28; and 13, Feb. 7. The first Rough-winged 
Swallows of the season were seen by Evenden at 
Pardee Reservoir, Calaveras Co., March 21, and Cogs- 
well saw 4 near Moraga, Contra Costa Co., March 27. 
Evenden also reported the first Barn Swallow near 
Sacramento, March 14. Kirsher found that some 
banded Cliff Swallows had returned to a colony near 
Sacramento where he also banded some new ones on 
Feb 25 and there were 14 at old nests near Alviso, 
Feb. 27 (ES). A juvenile Chestnut-backed Chickadee 
was seen at San Jose, March 26, and nestlings were 
being fed near Saratoga, March 31 (ES). Varied 
Thrushes have been scarce during the winter in the 
San Francisco Bay area (RHP) where Cogswell failed 
to record any, and at Pinnacles National Monument 
where Aulton Hoover (fide BJ), who has been at the 
Monument for some years, found fewer this season. 
At El Portal, Fitzpatrick reported them unusually 
common as late as March 29. Hermit Thrushes have 
been numerous at Westport (Mrs. R. Coy); more 
numerous than last year in the San Francisco Bay 
area (HLC, RHP); and common at The Pinnacles 
(BJ). Mrs. Coy had an Olive-backed Thrush in her 
garden at Westport almost every day during late 
February and early March, a very unusual record. 
Townsend's Solitaires were reported at Berkeley, Dec. 
17 (Mrs. J. C. Freihofer) and at Los Gatos on Jan. 
28 and twice during the following week (Gladys 
Record). Evenden saw a Gray Shrike near Woodland 
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Reservoir, March 21. 

Starlings. —Beginning with 6 Common 
Starlings seen (1 collected) in the Sacramento Valley 
in January 1949 (Condor, 51:150) and a flock of 47 
on the Point Reyes Peninsula, Marin Co., in February 
of the same year (Condor, 51:273), published reports 
(Condor, AFN) have come mainly from the lower 
Sacramento Valley. However, Charles T. Drummond 
who moved to Montague, Siskiyou County, in 1948 
saw 3 at the village dump repeatedly during the winter 
of 1949. The next winter the number had increased to 
50 and by 1953 there was a flock of between 200 and 
300 in the same place. They are now present 9 months 
out of the year but so far he has found none nesting. 
The population has shown a large increase this win- 
ter in the Sacramento Valley. Evenden found 1000 
about 10 miles east of Sacramento and 20 at White 
Rock, Jan. 10; about 500, Jan. 12 and 35 or 40, 
Jan. 29, near Sacramento; 150 east of Shoughhouse 
and 4 at Pardee Reservoir, Amador Co., Jan. 30. Also 
on Jan. 30, Harry Adamson counted 6 in the vicinity 
of Princeton. On Feb. 20, Evenden saw 11 in Sacra- 


Common 


mento. Near Fresno, where they were first seen last 
3 on Jan. 2; 9, Jan. 4; and 2 
Fitzpatrick saw at least 2 on the Point 
Feb. 20. 

Warblers through Sparrows.—The earliest Yellow 
Warblers were observed on March 28 at Sacramento 
(WKK) and near Folsom (A. J. Argante). One 
wintering Black-throated Gray Warbler was reported 
at Sacramento, Dec. 27 (WKK). On March 7, an 
early date, Wong found 3 Black-capped Warblers, 2 
male and a female, east of Sunol, Alameda Co. The 
at Los Gatos, March 18 (GR). The first 
Hooded Oriole of the season was noted in Oakland, 
March 27, more than 2 months later than last year. 
There were 2 Black-headed Grosbeaks near Folsom, 
Feb. 28 (FGE) and one west of Sunol on March 7 
(HW). A flock of 20 or 25 winter-wandering Red 
Crossbills was seen near Santa Cruz, Feb. 22 (WBM). 
Slate-colored Juncos were reported at 5 places dur- 
ing the Season: Lake Tahoe, 2 on Jan. 3 and 10; 
Lafayette, one from Jan. 5 on; Oakland, one banded, 
Feb. 16 and another, Feb. 24 (Lillian K. Henning- 
sen); Lanes Bridge north of Fresno, one on Jan. 27; 
and at El Portal where there were at least 4 as late 
as March 29 (WJF). At Sacramento, Mrs. Ray Hen- 
derson recorded an early date for the first spring 
flock of Chipping Sparrows on Feb. 25. Mrs. Phillip 
Breck watched an adult Harris's Sparrow in her 
Berkeley garden on Dec. 16 and Argante found an im- 
mature at Lake Tahoe on Jan. 3 and again, Jan. 10. 
W hite-throated were present in the San 
Francisco Bay area throughout the Season in good 
numbers for this rather uncommon species, and there 
were 2 in Carmel Valley: one banded, Dec. 13 (J. M. 
Linsdale), and one seen, Jan. 1 (P. G. Lamont).— 
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RusseL_t H. Pray, 662 Santa Rosa Ave., Berkeley 
Calif. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—De- 


cember and January were warm and dry with almost 
no precipitation and many migrants lingered late in- 
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what 
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needed water t 
the parched southland, but were harmful as well as 
beneficial. The severe forest fires of summer and fal] 
had denuded large tracts of woodland, chaparral, and 
grassland. As a result, in these areas, the sparse vege- 
tation could not hold the water in the soil. Much of 
the topsoil was washed away with resultant  flash- 
floods and mud-slides. Precipitation would be more 
beneficial if in smaller, evenly-distributed 
doses, thus permitting it to saturate the soil rather 
than cascade away down numerous canyons, arroyos, 


received 


and gullies carrying with it the precious topsoil, years 
in the making. Fortunately, the storms slackened in 
intensity, and late 
amounts of rain in moderate doses and well-spaced 
The winter season rainfall total by the end of March 
for Southern California was well above last year's 
figure, and in general, slightly above normal. Some 
localities had received almost twenty inches of rain 
by the end of winter. These late winter rains were ex- 
tremely advantageous because they arrived at the time 
of the spring growing season together with increased 
sunlight and higher temperatures. They accelerated 
growth and produced good crops of herbage, grasses. 


February and March saw good 


and flowers. These storms in late winter brought heavy 
snowfalls to the mountains and an influx of montane 
species to the foothills and lowlands. Waxwings and 
Am. Robins which were scarce in these areas in early 
winter, appeared quite suddenly in February. Most of 
the depleted lakes were replenished by winter rains, 
but the drought of early winter had its effect upon 
waterfowl distribution within the State. The Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game noted a slight 
statewide increase in waterfowl, but with a 
what different pattern of distribution than in other 
years. In the Tule Lake (Oreg.) area near northern 
California, the ordinary winter population is onl 
about 7000 or 8000 ducks. This winter nearly a 
quarter of a million (232,000) ducks were censused 
in this northern region. Similar conditions prevailed 
over the northern portion of the State and were re- 
flected in the corresponding decrease of waterfowl in 
the southland. Buena Vista Lake in Kern County, for 
the past three years a gathering place for thousands 
of waterfowl, shorebirds, pelicans, and egrets, was 
pumped completely dry by the end of March. It is 
doubtful whether this natural reservoir will ever see 
much water again, as the newly completed Isabella 
Dam on the Kern River will create a new lake in 
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that vicinity. The dam will serve as a flood control in 
extremely wet winters, a function formerly served by 
Buena Vista Lake. The shallow basin was reverted 
to farmland and the vast bordering tule marsh disap- 
peared together with the thousands of marsh-dwelling 
birds which frequented it. Thus, an important 
stopping-point on the California inland-valley water- 
fowl flyway was eliminated, resulting in a gap of some 
four hundred miles between the refuges of the Salton 
Sea and those at Los Banos and others in the northern 
San Joaquin Valley. This also eliminated a major 
nesting ground for the White Pelicans within the 
State. Temperatures for December and January were 
above normal, but returned to normal during February 
and March. 

Loons and Grebes.—The southward loon flight was 
sporadic with Red-throateds increasing after a poor 
showing in the fall. Arctic Loons were down while 
Common Loons were practically rare. A small south- 
ward flight of Arctic Loons passed Anacapa Island, 
Oct. 25 (John Tramontano). A single Arctic Loon 
was still at Malibu Beach at the end of March. West- 
ern Grebes were abundant locally on the ocean 
throughout the winter. Twenty-five hundred were still 
present at Malibu by the end of March although most 
had departed in early March last year. Horned Grebes 
seemed to be increasing in winter with the birds re- 
ported as more numerous in recent years. Indeed, 
many reports showed Horned Grebes actually out- 
numbering Eared Grebes in many coastal areas. This 
may in part be attributed, however, to the very poor 
southward flight of Eared Grebes during the fall and 
winter (also possibly influenced by the prolonged 
drought of early fall and winter). Eared Grebes cen- 
sused at the Salton Sea in December totaled only 
30,000 birds as compared with 250,000 last winter 
(Ed. J. O'Neill). These birds had increased to 
100,000 by the end of March. 

Fulmars through Ibises.—Reports of pelagic species 
were lacking with the exception of 3 Fulmars re- 
ported from La Jolla, Dec. 13 (Robert Smart). A 
maximum of 10,600 White Pelicans on Buena Vista 
Lake was reached in mid-December. As the lake was 
pumped dry, the carp became easy prey in the shal- 
lowing water and swarms of waterbirds gathered for 
the feast. At least three thousand herons (Great Blue, 
American and Snowy Egrets) together with the peli- 
cans gorged themselves on the fish. By Feb. 21 the 
pelicans numbered 8500 and by March 14 only about 
900 remained. By the end of March the lake was dry. 
Some of the departed White Pelicans may have 
drifted southward as small groups of these birds 
were located at scattered points in southern California 
during late February and March. Wintering White- 
faced Ibis at the Salton Sea were down and none 
were reported elsewhere. A single Wood Ibis reached 
China Lake in October (Carl Heller fide D. W. 
Moore). Am. Egrets were normal with Snowy Egrets 
showing a slight increase. 

Waterfowl—Federal and state wildlife workers 
completed their annual census of the waterfowl win- 
tering in California. Ninety state and federal workers 
undertook the count. Five airplanes and a Coast 
Guard helicopter took up sixteen trained observers 


who made photographs of large concentrations of 
waterfowl and estimated the populations of scattered 
groups. They estimated at least 5,825,000 ducks, 
geese, swans, and coots in the State on Jan. 2 and 3. 
This represented a slight increase over last winter's 
inventory of 5,687,000 birds. The total number of 
ducks counted in the two-day survey was 4,189,000, 
a slight decrease from the 4,206,000 ducks recorded 
last year. The more common species of ducks were 
totaled (where possible) as follows: Pintail, 1,948,- 
000; Am. Widgeon, 744,000; and Mallard, 737,000. 
The extended, no-limit season on Am. Widgeon in the 
Imperial Valley closed on March 21. It seems to have 
been effective in relieving crop damage and was not 
overly depredatory to the birds. A depredation order 
permitting the shooting of Am. Coots in Imperial 
and twenty-five other counties was still in effect by 
the end of March. 

The waterfowl situation in Southern California was 
one of a general decrease in most species as compared 
with last year. No Whistling Swans were reported. 
The winter goose situation at the Salton Sea was as 
follows: Canadian Geese (large race) numbered 2500 
birds (which represented about 50% of normal win- 
ter population) in December, but soon fell to 620 
as most of the birds were driven out by the heavy 
hunting; 75 (Lesser) Canada Geese were present on 
Jan. 2 with 2 remaining by March 28 (RS); 3 
(Cackling) Canada Geese were present in December 
(EJO'N); White-fronted Geese made a very, poor 
showing as only 12 were present on Jan. 2 (Ed.); 
(Lesser) Snow Geese reached a peak of 10,000 birds 
in mid-January and a single bird remained until 
March 28 (RS); the rare Ross’s Goose has evidently 
become a regular winter visitant to the Imperial Val- 
ley as 2 birds were observed occasionally throughout 
the winter (EJO’'N); 2 Blue Geese were seen on 
various occasions from Dec. 24 until March 2 
(EJO'N). In the Imperial Valley Pintail were low 
(peak of 4500); Am. Widgeon were about normal 
(peak of 80,000 with more than 3000 banded by 
William Anderson) ; Shoveller were a little low (peak 
of 1200); and Green-wing and Cinnamon Teal were 
about normal with the latter arriving in good numbers 
towards the end of March. Canvas-backs showed a 
slight increase; Lesser Scaup showed a slight de- 
crease; and Ruddy Ducks showed a notable decrease 
over last year (EJO’'N). Two Fulvous Tree-ducks 
(casual in winter) were at Salton Sea National Wild- 
life Refuge, Jan. 27 (WA). Two interesting hybrid 
ducks were reported as taken in the Imperial Valley 
by William Anderson. A male Pintail x Baldplate 
hybrid was collected near Calipatria, Jan. 6, and in 
addition, a male Cinnamon Teal x Blue-winged Teal 
hybrid was trapped at the State Waterfowl Manage- 
ment Area, banded, photographed in color, and re- 
leased on March 12. Ten Surf Scoters were seen by 
plane on the Salton Sea, Jan. 4 (WA). Elsewhere in 
southern California the waterfowl showed a slight 
decline. One hundred and twenty-five Canada Geese 
were at Chatsworth Reservoir, Feb. 22 (Bess M. 
Hoffman) and 3 White-fronted Geese were at Han- 
sen Dam, Feb. 5 (Mrs. Russell Wilson). Black Brant 
on Morro Bay numbered 10,000 birds on Feb. 20 
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(Ed., RS), which is almost 50% below normal. Up 
to 15 Black Brant were at Bolsa Chica during Febru- 
ary and March (Arnold Lane). 

Mallards, Shoveller, Gadwall, and Pintail were 
down. Am. Widgeon were up to normal numbers 
with about 4300 on Lake Norconian, March 21 (Mimi 
and A. Small, H. and O. Clarke). Cinnamon Teal in- 
creased slightly as they have been steadily for the past 
few years. Noteworthy is a report of 7 Blue-winged 
Teal (6 males and a probable female) near Goleta, 
Dec. 14 (Ralph M. Colcord). Canvas-back and Red- 
head showed a marked decline as Ring-necks and 
Lesser Scaup remained about regular. Buffle-heads 
were scarce except in the Imperial Valley. For the 
past three winters Am. Golden-eyes have been steadily 
increasing as a winter visitant to the waters of South- 
ern California. This winter they were widely reported 
as follows: 3 Balboa Back Bay, Feb. 2 (BMH) ; one 
at Parker Dam, March 26 (Jo Vaughn fide Ethel 
West); 8 at Calipatria, Jan. 24, and 4 at Desert 
Beach, March 21 (RS); and one at Buena Vista Lake, 
Feb. 21 (RS, Mimi and A. Small). The very rare 
Harlequin Duck (male) was in San Diego Bay in 
November (C. H. Channing and Alan Craig). The 
Old-squaw, which has gone unrecorded for the past 
2 years, was reported from two localities. A single 
bird was at Goleta Slough, Feb. 7 (RMC) and an- 
other was at Malibu Creek, March 8 (BMH). Surf 
Scoters were abundant with largest recorded group 
being 10,000 birds at Portuguese Bend, March 21 
{JT). White-winged Scoters were present in small 
groups of ten or more. Am. Mergansers were almost 
rare and Hooded Mergansers were lacking entirely. 

Birds of Prey.—Golden Eagles, which were widely 
reported in groups of 2, 3 and 4 birds, indicated a 
successful stand against determined depredation, and 
indeed are increasing slightly. A single Bald Eagle 
was foraging with 3 Goldens at Idyllwild on Dec. 5 
and another was at Big Bear Lake, Feb. 28 (RS). 
Two rare Rough-legged Hawks were at Santiago 
Canyon from Jan. 3 and were seen daily until Jan. 
27 (AL). Another individual (banded) was at 
Laguna Canyon, Feb. 1 (BMH). A single Harris’s 
Hawk was at the Salton Sea National Wildlife 
Refuge, March 9 (EJO'N). A pair of Prairie Falcons 
was near China Lake in late October (D. W. Moore) : 
another was near the SSNWR, Jan. 2 (Ed., RS); 3 
birds were near Redlands, March 31 (J. D. Good- 
man), and a pair flew over Palm Springs, March 24 
(RS). Pigeon Hawks were at best sporadic. Most 
gratifying was the apparent steady increase of White- 
tailed Kites in Southern California. Many observers 
reported them as increasing in their localities, par- 
ticularly at Pauma Valley (Eleanor Beemer) ; Balboa 
Back Bay (Ruby Curry); Goleta and Santa Barbara 
(RMC); La Habra (J. H. Comby) ; Chatsworth Lake 
(BMH); Playa del Rey (HC); south Whittier and 
San Gabriel River Wildlife Sanctuary (JT); and 
Buena Vista Lake. The largest roost of White-tailed 
Kites witnessed in recent years was a group of some 
52 birds in a Eucalyptus grove near Carlsbad Lagqon, 
Feb. 25 (fide Alma Stultz). A Spotted Owl was 
present in Pauma Valley during early February (EB). 

Quail, Pigeons, and Doves.—The Chinese Spotted 
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Doves have become firmly established as far east as 
Palm Springs; as far north as Bakersfield; and south 
to San Diego and the Imperial Valley. Band-tailed 
Pigeons foraged in many small, widely-scattered flocks 
and were generally scarce except in the vicinity of 
Santa Barbara where they foraged in unusually large 
numbers (RMC). A pair of Mexican Ground Doves 
was at Indio, March 27 (RS). Ring-necked Pheasants 
and Rock Partridges have established themselves as a 
permanent part of our fauna while the introduction of 
Turkeys into the San Jacinto area and Reeves Pheas. 
ants near China Lake will warrant further attention. 
Valley Quail were numerous and as many as 900 
gathered to feed on plowed fields in Rechte Canyon 
near Loma Linda in September (EW). 

Rails, Cranes, and Shorebirds.—The steady decline 
of wintering Sandhill Cranes at the Salton Sea con. 
tinued as a maximum of 10 birds were present from 
early January until March 5. Sandhill Cranes winter. 
ing on the Corrizo Plains numbered 1300 during the 
winter, and this might help explain their slow de- 
cline in the Imperial Valley. Where did the hundreds 
of rails and thousands of other marsh birds from the 
former marshes of Buena Vista Lake take refuge? 
What is to be the fate of birds like these if our 
policies of water pollution and swamp drainage con- 
tinue unabated in the name of progress? Problems 
such as these must be brought into sharp focus before 
such processes of reckless reclamation are begun. Am. 
Coots showed an increase and more and more of these 
birds have taken to feeding on upland pastures distant 
from water. Thousands were killed by motorists as 
they scrambled across roads and highways on their 
return to the water. No explanation is offered as to 
why the Mountain Plover were absent from the Im- 
perial Valley during the winter, and only a single bird 
was at Blackwell's Corners, Feb. 20 (Ed., RS). Snowy 
Plover, erratic in the Imperial Valley, were at Cali- 
patria, Dec. 6 (6) and 8 were there on March 28 
(RS). Ruddy Turnstones were down. However, Surf- 
birds and Black Turnstones which had a good flight 
(especially the former) have been steadily upswinging 
as winter visitants in the last few years. The break- 
water at Ballona Creek mouth remained the best 
place to see them, as 175 Surf-birds and 50 Black 
Turnstones gathered there during the winter. Wilson's 
Snipe were up with as many as 9 at the Sth St. Lake 
in San Bernardino, Dec. 29 (EW); 15 near Mt. San 
Antonio College, March 30; and 20 at SGRWS, Jan. 
5 (Pat Gould). Long-billed and Hudsonian Curlew 
wintered in fair numbers with a flock of 50 Long-bills 
at Bolsa Back Bay, Feb. 2 (BMH). No wintering 
Wandering Tattlers were reported although there are 
usually a few in favored locations along the coast. 
As many as 6 Black-necked Stilts wintered at the 
SSNWR where they are rare between December and 
March. Lesser Yellow-legs are at best irregular in 
Southern California in winter. Two birds were near 
SSNWR, March 28 (WA, RS). The only report of 
wintering Red Knot was that of 3 birds at Morro 
Bay, Feb. 20 (Ed., RS). Of the sandpipers, wintering 
Red-backs were low. Stilt Sandpipers gave the im- 
pression of having become an almost regular winter 
visitant, and certainly an almost regular spring mi- 
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grant to the Imperial Valley. For the fourth year in 
succession, a flock of these birds was seen in late 
winter and remained through early spring. Four birds 
were seen Jan. 18; 11 on Jan. 20 (WA); 15 on Jan. 
28 (EJO'N), and some were seen as late as March 
10 (WA). 

Gulls, Terns, and Alcids —Herring Gulls wintered 
in good numbers but Bonaparte’s and Short-billed 
were scarce (especially the latter). Glaucous-winged 
Gulls were regular and a single individual reached as 
far inland as the Salton Sea, Jan. 2 (Ed.). Forster's 
Terns were everywhere numerous except in the Im- 
perial Valley where they were rare as compared with 
previous years (WA). A Common Tern (almost un- 
known from here in winter) was most carefully 
studied at length at Newport Bay, Dec. 12 (RS). The 
Least Tern is also practically unknown from 
Southern California in winter, but one and possibly 
two birds were at Bolsa Chica Back Bay, Feb. 10 
(PG). Caspian Terns wintered locally in small num- 
bers. Of extreme interest is the report of individual 
flocks (?) of 50 or more Common Murres > mile 
offshore from Summerland, Santa Barbara Co., Jan. 
9 (RMC). This observation takes on added signif- 
cance when it is seen that there have been no valid 
observations for this bird in Southern California 
waters for more than 20 years. Prior to 1912 the birds 
nested on San Miguel Island very near the point of 
observation. Other than this, the year has been very 
dull for alcids. 

Non-passerine Land Birds.—A most interesting ob- 
servation of a Road-runner was that of a bird seen 
near Idyllwild, Dec. 5, at 6000 ft. elevation running 
into pine woods and snow! (RS). Another Road- 
runner spent the winter high in Mill Creek Canyon 
(4000 ft.) (J. D. Goodman). A few Poor-wills were 
heard during the winter in Wildcat Canyon, San 
Diego Co. (Alice R. Bowersock). The mild winter 
encouraged some migrant hummingbirds to remain 
in the region through December. Six parties in the 
Los Angeles Christmas Count reported Black-chinned 
Hummingbirds and another party carefully identified 
a 4 Costa's Hummingbird (fide HC). A single 
Yellow-shafted Flicker was feeding with Red-shafteds 
near Whittier Narrows Dam, Dec. 29 (JT). After 
almost two years’ absence Lewis's Woodpeckers again 
reached Southern California in small numbers. One 
bird was at Santa Barbara City Reservoir, Jan. 22 
(RMC), a pair was at Pifon Flats, March 13 (RS); 
3 were near Chatsworth Lake, Feb. 22 (BMH) and 
10 wintered near Granite Station (Mrs. Will Wil- 
liams ). 

Flycatchers through Nuthatches.—Cassin’s King- 
birds, local and irregular here in winter, were re- 
ported from Lauro Canyon Reservoir (1), Jan. 9 
(RMC), and the Whittier Dam area (2), Feb. 2 
(JHC). The only wintering Ash-throated Flycatcher 
reported was at Cahuenga Peak, Dec. 27 (fide HC). 
Vermilion Flycatchers tended to swing north and 
west from the Colorado River Valley, and have in- 
creased significantly as winter visitants to certain 
areas. The following records summarize their winter 
distribution in Southern California, exclusive of the 
Colorado River Valley: during the winter 5 pairs 


were reported in and around Coachella, one pair at 
Thermal; 3 females at Mecca; one pair at La Quinta; 
and 2 females a few miles south of Mecca (Cecelia 
Foulkes); a male 20 miles north of Calipatria, Feb. 
21 (JT); 2 birds 3 miles south of Indio on March 
13 increased to 6 birds on March 20 (JDG); 2 at 
Calipatria from Dec. 5 to Jan. 24 (RS); 2 males at 
SSNWR from Jan. 1 until Feb. 9 (EJO'N); and one 
male at Red Hill (Imperial Valley) March 4 (WA). 
It is, of course, impossible to state whether any of 
these observations were of identical birds but many of 
the Vermilion Flycatchers were observed to have re- 
mained in a particular area for long periods of time. 
It would be well to watch for nesting sites other than 
those at Mecca and near Camp Cady on the Mojave 
River, the only two places in California (excluding 
the Colorado River Valley) where they are known 
to nest. Thousands of Tree Swallows wintered at the 
Salton Sea. A number of Steller’s Jays moved out of 
the mountains into the high foothills in late winter. 
Only one report of Pifion Jays: 125 birds at Pifion 
Flats, March 13 (RS). A single Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch was at Palomar Mountain, Dec. 13 (RS) and 
Mountain Chickadees reached the lowlands at Sun- 
land Park (3), Feb. 15 (BMH). 

Dippers through Starlings —Another Dipper was 
found in San Diego Co.; this bird was on Rincon- 
Portrero Creek, March 24 (Elizabeth Stevens fide 
EB). The very rare Winter Wren appeared at a feed- 
ing station in Los Angeles, Dec. 27 (fide HC), and 
a second bird was found in Pauma Valley, Jan. 1 
(EB) and constitutes one of the few records for San 
Diego County. Two Cactus Wrens were at Mt. San 
Antonio College campus, Dec. 20 (PG). Am. Robins 
were generally scarce with only small, widely- 
scattered flocks reported. Hermit Thrushes, on the 
other hand, had an excellent flight and were most 
abundant in foothill canyons from San Diego County 
to Santa Barbara County. Western Bluebirds were 
numerous and a few large flocks of Mountain Blue- 
birds were reported (300 in Laguna Canyon, Feb. 1). 
A few were present in the Imperial Valley where 
many usually winter. Townsend’s Solitaires were 
scarce. Varied Thruhes had a poor flight. A single 
bird was at San Gabriel Canyon, Jan. 1 (Mrs. RW), 
and another was singing (remarkable away from the 
nesting grounds) at Rosario Park, San Marcos Pass, 
March 6 (RMC). One Golden-crowned Kinglet was 
at Hope Ranch, Santa Barbara Co., Feb. 15 (RMC). 
Cedar Waxwings began arriving in the southland late 
in January, at which time many large flocks (300-500 
birds) appeared. They did not reach the Imperial 
Valley until early in March. Most of the birds in the 
southern San Joaquin Valley arrived in the latter part 
of March. Water Pipits and Phainopeplas were locally 
common. European Starlings again reached Southern 
California. Three birds were at China Lake, Dec. 20 
(D. W. Moore). Starlings had previously been re- 
ported from this area during the winter of 1951 and 
the summer of 1953. To-date the starling occurrences 
have been few but regular, and have shown a distinct 
southward-movement pattern. 

Warblers—Audubon’s Warblers wintered in the 
lowlands in fair numbers. Orange-crowned Warblers 
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were scarce. A number of migrant warblers remained 
through the early part of the winter. Black-throated 
Gray Warblers were at Santa Monica (1) Dec. 27 
(fide HC) and Rocky Nook Park, Santa Barbara (1), 
Jan. 16 (RMC). A single Myrtle Warbler was at 
Tucker Bird Sanctuary in Modjeska Canyon from 
March 18 to March 31 (AL). Two rare desert war- 
blers occurred in Southern California during the fall 
and winter. Two Virginia’s Warblers, which are 
rare summer residents in the mountains of the south- 
east border of ihe State, were at SGRWS, Sept. 13 
(Bill Hawkins, Alma Stultz). The Lucy’s Warbler, 
a common summer resident in extreme southeastern 
California from mid-March through summer, was 
carefully studied on Cahuenga Peak, Dec. 27 (fide 
HC). A male Painted Redstart was present from 
Dec. 23 until March 30 in Mill Creek Canyon. What 
may have been the same individual remained in the 
identical area during the winter of 1952-53 (JDG, 
JMG). Similarly, for the second consecutive winter 
a Northern Water-thrush (probably Grinnell's) was 
in the vicinity of San Bernardino, Dec. 29 (EW). 
Another Black and White Warbler from California 
was recorded when a bird was well seen in Presidio 
Park, San Diego, Oct. 6 (AC). A possible clue to the 
appearance of distinctly “eastern” warblers in Cali- 
fornia (of which there have been numerous reports 
these past three years), is offered by your editor who 
saw many typically ‘‘eastern-type’’ warblers on the 
arid western slopes of the Sierra Madre Occidental in 
Sinaloa and Nayarit, Mexico, during the winter of 
1953-54. Particularly abundant were Black and White 
Warblers and Am. Redstarts together with numerous 
other ‘eastern’ species of warblers. These two species 
combined, constituted the majority of observations of 
atypical California Warblers in the last few years. It 
is quite possible that after having arrived somehow 
on the west coastal-plains of Mexico, these birds 
would be swept along in the normal migratory cur- 
rent which enters California's southeastern corner 
from the deserts of Baja California and Sonora. 
Blackbirds and Orioles.—Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
were reported in large groups only from the Salton 
Sea. A 2 (Arizona) Hooded Oriole remained in Los 
Angeles throughout December (K. Hardt) and an- 
other 2 was at Mecca, Jan. 17 (RS). A male Scott's 
Oriole (which must have wintered) was in Pauma 
Valley, Jan. 1 (EB). Of extreme interest is the report 








of a male Orchard Oriole (not collected) 10 miles 
south of Mecca, Jan. 13 (Harlan Eckler fide Cecelia 
Foulkes). The only previously known occurrence of 
this bird within the State is that of a female found 
dead under telephone wires, after a thunderstorm ip 
Eureka, Humboldt Co., Oct. 6, 1932 (J. M. Davis, 
Condor, 35, 1933-119). Tricolored Blackbirds were 
erratic and a small flock of 100 birds was at Lake 
Norconian, March 21 (M and AS, H and OC). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Purple Finches and Pine 
Siskins were locally numerous. Fifteen Pine Siskins 
were feeding on the ground in pastureland at Los 
Osos Highlands, San Luis Obispo Co., Feb. 20 (Ed., 
RS). Lawrence's Goldfinches were widely reported 
from the Imperial Valley (70), March 11 (WA): 
Whittier (25), Feb. 6 (JT); Indio (110), March 21 
(RS); and Taft (100), March 20 (Ed.). Green- 
tailed Towhees, which occasionally winter, were at 
Banning (2), Feb. 15 (Belle Wilson), and Santa 
Barbara (1), Jan. 28 (RMC). It was an excellent 
winter for three species of juncos, with Oregon very 
common. Slate-colored Juncos were widely reported 
from Tucker Bird Sanctuary (1), Dec. 1 to March 
31 (Josephine O. Bull); Griffith Park, Los Angeles 
(1), Dec. 27 (Catherine Shaw fide HC); San Ber- 
nardino (1), Jan. 30 (PG); and Mill Creek Canyon 
(1), Feb. 22 (JT). Oregon Juncos (Pink-sided) had a 
small influx with a single bird at Calipatria, Dec. 5 
(RS); another at SSNWR, Feb. 25 (WA); and a 
third at the Tucker Bird Sanctuary, March 17 (AL). 
The very rare Gray-headed Junco was also recorded 
three times. One of these birds was at Tucker Bird 
Sanctuary in early December (AL); another was at 
Oak Grove Park, Oct. 26 (Ruby Curry); and a few 
birds of this species were feeding with Oregons near 
San Bernardino during the winter (JDG, JMG). A 
Grasshopper Sparrow came to a feeding-tray at the 
Tucker Bird Sanctuary, Feb. 18 (AL). A (Black- 
throated) Desert Sparrow was found far from typical 
habitat (desert), in the Baldwin Hills of Los Angeles 
Co., Dec. 27 (fide HC). A rare Harris's Sparrow was 
at the SGRWS during March (fide Alma Stultz). Fox 
Sparrows had a good flight and Golden-crowned Spar- 
rows were locally abundant. White-crowned (Gam- 
bel’s) Sparrows were generally numerous and a single 
White-throated Sparrow was at Calipatria, Jan. 24 
(RS).—ARNOLD SMALL, Audubon Camp of Cali- 
fornia, Norden, Calif. 








CHRISTMAS COUNT DATES: 


TARGET DATES FOR HAWK FLIGHTS 
September 18-19 
plus September 11-12 in the North 


and September 25-26 in the South 


December 25-January 2 
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WINTER BIRD POPULATION STUDY 
Edited by Haven Kolb 


LIST OF STUDIES 


A. Eastern Canada 
1. Scrub Bottomland, Forest Edge, 


and River. . .Ontario 
9. Cl Malai isi asieveiaienced Ontario 
3. ‘Beech—Maple—Hemlock Forest’. . .Ontario 
4. Sugar Maple—Elm Forest........ Ontario 
ae Ontario 


B. North Atlantic States 
6. Slashed White Pine Forest......... Maine 
7. Upland Sprout and Slash. .New Hampshire 
8. Central-—Northern Hardwood. . .Connecticut 
9. Hemlock Forest.............. Connecticut 


C. Middle Atlantic States 
10. Mixed Oak and Hemlock 


On Pee eee New Jersey 
11. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub 
Swamp Borders............ New Jersey 


12. River Valley Habitat.........Pennsylvania 


3: Sieubby Field.......- 2. 25.40%. Pennsylvania 

14. Mixed Hebitat..............5 5.050% Maryland 

15. Mixed Oak Forest............. Maryland 
D. South Atlantic States 

16. Pasture with Stream............. Virginia 

17. Stubble Fields (Strip Cropped)... Virginia 


18. Field. , .North Carolina 
19. St SO Gelead Poses. North Carolina 


EVERAL NEW AREAS are described in the 

38 winter bird counts reported below. Among 

them are studies from three states not hereto- 
fore represented: North Carolina, New Mexico, and 
California. In the seven years during which this 
project has been running, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Ontario have at one 
time or another produced winter population studies. 
Again this year Colorado leads in the number of in- 
dividual reports. 

Such statistics of political geography are of minor 
importance. It is the variety of habitats represented 
that really tells the story of our coverage. While it is 
not possible at this time to unravel the contradictions 
in nomenclature and tabulate the habitat coverage, it 
is certain that habitat coverage increases each year. It 
is particularly gratifying to see the two new reports 
from the arid region of the Southwest (Nos. 35 and 
36). 

Of greatest importance, is the fact that 
we have a lengthening series of reports on the same 
areas which are providing a most interesting picture 
of winter bird populations comparable over a period 
of years. Although these may be of most value where 
the habitats involved are fairly stable, it is fascinating, 
nevertheless to see the changes in birdlife associated 
with radical habitat alteration, as shown so clearly 
in the Strathgowan Wood series of Foster and Francis 


28 states, 


however, 


E. North Central States 


20. Upland Deciduous Forest...........Ohio 


20s. MERE Cn sa ain ee oink eae Indiana 

22. Oak-—Maple Forest and Forest-edge. . Illinois 
F. South Central States 

23. Upland Pine and Pine—Oak...... Arkansas 

24. Southern Oak—Pine Bottomland. . . Arkansas 
G. High Plains and Rocky Mountain States 


25. Floodplain Deciduous Forest. North Dakota 
26. Open Ponderosa Pine Forest. .South Dakota 
27. Western Plains—Cottonwood- 

Willow Riverbottom.......... Colorado 
28. Sedimentary Foothills, Brushland.Colorado 
29. Sedimentary Foothills, Pifion— 

Juniper Woodland............ Colorado 
90; Site Ce «cc. 3 sess cinsienrs Colorado 
31. Upper Foothills, Ponderosa Pine. .Colorado 
32. Immature Lodgepole Pine Forest. .Colorado 
33. Immature Douglas Fir Forest... .Colorado 
34. Western Yellow Pine Forest..... Colorado 
D5... “Oe GOs oon gcse ano New Mexico 


36. Pifion—Juniper—Oak Foothill. 
H. Pacific States 


-_New Mexico 


37. Pasture, Hayfield, Orchard, 
and Brash-10W....... 2.2. ew inanas Oregon 
38. Salt-water Channel, Tideflats, and 
Swamp-Brush Border......... California 


(No. 3). A similar story is told in the record of the 
first of Beidleman’s five Western Plains Riverbottoms 
(No. 27). 

As we have worked at the editing of these reports, 
problems of policy, problems of organization, prob- 
lems of comparability, problems concerning the mean- 
ing of data, and many others have forced themselves 
upon our attention, but very few answers have oc- 
curred to us. We will, therefore, continue to welcome 
suggestions upon the procedures suitable for winter 
bird population studies and upon the rather rigid 
demands of our report form. The importance of the 
winter bird count project is established; perfection in 
its performance is not yet in sight. 

As in previous Winter Bird Population Studies, the 
first number following each bird species is the average 
number of individuals recorded, rounded off to the 
nearest whole number. Following this, in parenthesis, 
is the average number per 100 acres, computed from 
the preceding whole number.—HAVEN KOLB. 


1. SCRUB BOTTOMLAND, FOREST EDGE 
AND RIVER.—Location: Humber River, Toronto, 
Ontario. Size: 43 acres (27 acres of land, 16 acres of 
water). Description of Area: Humber River in 
suburban Toronto with a section of the east bank 
parkland. The river, running N-S (average width 
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100 ft.), is mainly shallow with many scattered rocks 
and small willow-grown islands. Deeper sections of 
between 3 and 4 ft. occur. The west bank is bordered 
by willow scrub and a road. The area on the east bank 
consists of a flat bottomland (average width 300 ft.) 
mainly mixed scrub with some mature willow and 
poplar (12 acres), and two open grass grown plots 
(8 acres). A short escarpment between 20 and 100 ft. 
high with mixed hardwoods (7 acres) runs along the 
east side and curves to meet the river at the north end. 
The area is bounded by gardens and a small dense 
patch of young evergreens along the top of the ridge, 
and a road at the south end. The scrub consists chiefly 
of willows (Salix sp.) and Manitoba Maple (Acer 
negundo) with some mature willows (av. D.B.H. 20 
in.), Cottonwoods (Populus deltoides), and Balsam 
Poplar (Populus balsamifera). Shrubs include thorns 
(Crataegus sp.), dogwood (Cornus sp.), Elder (Sam- 
bucus canadensis), Stagshorn Sumac (Rhus typhina), 
honeysuckle (Lonicera sp.), with vines (Vitis sp.), 
Virginia Creeper (Psedera quinquefolia), brambles 
(Rubus sp.), Poison Ivy (Rhus toxicodendron), and 
Bittersweet (Solanum dulcamara). Dead remains and 
seeded heads of Burdock (Arctium lappa), Wild Cu- 
cumber (Echinocystis lobata), sweet clovers (Melilo- 
tus sp.), Great Ragweed (Ambrosia trifida), bur mari- 
gold (Bidens Sp.) goldenrod (Solidago sp.), and 
Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare) form ground cover. 
Among the coarse grass of the open plots is abundant 
Wild Carrot (Daucus carota), goldenrod, Milkweed 
(Asclepias syriaca), and aster (Aster sp.) with some 
scattered shrubs. The trees in the lower, southern sec- 
tion of the ridge are mainly White Elm (U/mua:s 
americana) 18 in. D.B.H. with Manitoba maples, 
whilst oaks (Quercus rubra, Q. velutina, Q. coccinea, 
QO. alba, Q. macrocarpa), and Sugar Maple (Acer 
saccharum) predominate over the rest of the escarp- 
ment. Trees in this section range from an average 7-8 
in. D.B.H. in the thinly wooded northern half to 
14-18 in. D.B.H. in the central section. Some White 
Birch (Betula papyrifera) and Basswood (Tilia ameri- 
cana) also occur. There is little ground cover but 
many piles of brushwood. A feeding station is situated 
in a garden on the top of the ridge, just outside the 
area. Scientific names are from Gray's Manual of 
Botany, 7th Ed. Weather: The mean temperature 
during the period was 26° F. with extremes of 47° 
and -6°. The area was snow-covered up to a depth 
of 6 in. during February, thinly snow-covered with 
repeated thaws leaving much of the ground bare 
during December and January. The river was open 
throughout the period. Coverage: Dec. 12, 19; Jan. 
2, 16, 31; Feb. 6, 13, 14 [4 trips outside of pre- 
scribed period—Ep.]. Total: 8 trips, average 214 
hours per trip. Census: (WATER AREA): Black 
Duck/Mallard, 227 (1419); Herring Gull, 5 (31); 
American Golden-eye, 4 (25); Ring-billed Gull, 1 
(6); Pintail, +; Shoveiler, +; Canvas-back, +; Am. 
Merganser, +; Killdeer, +; Belted Kingfisher, +. 
(LAND AREA): Common Starling, 13 (48); Purple 
Finch, 8 (30); Slate-colored Junco, 6 (22) ; Cardinal, 
5 (19); Ring-necked Pheasant, 3 (11); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 2 ((7); Am. Tree Sparrow, 2 (7); 
Downy Woodpecker, 1 (4); Am. Crow, 1 (4); 
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House Sparrow, 1 (4); Song Sparrow, 1 (4); Sharp. 
shinned Hawk, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +3; Hairy 
Woodpecker, +; Am. Robin, +; Gray Shrike, +, 
Average Total: (WATER AREA) 237 birds (density, 
1481 per 100 acres) ; excluding Black Duck/Mallard, 
10 birds (62 per 100 acres). (LAND AREA) 43 birds 
(159 per 100 acres). Remarks: The Black Duck and 
Mallard are local residents, which have originated 
from tame stock released some 20 years ago. Free 
hybridization between the two species has resulted in 
a confused situation with a high percentage of the 
birds showing mixed plumages, and attempts to 
separate them specifically would only result in rather 
vague arbitrary divisions. Considerable artificial feed. 
ing takes place along the Lake Ontario waterfront, 
and this, coupled with the fact that this part of the 
river was the only stretch left open after late Decem. 
ber, undoubtedly had considerable bearing on the 
high population present. Both ducks and gulls seem 
to range freely between the river and Lake Ontario 
1 mile downstream. Concentrations along the river 
were usually heaviest in the mornings and a gradual 
downstream movement appeared to take place as the 
day progressed. The Shoveller and Canvas-back were 
vagrant individuals not normally to be expected, the 
Killdeer a straggler which disappeared after a cold 
spell in early January. No land birds were restricted 
to the census plot, but moved freely between it and 
adjacent areas, including the neighboring gardens. 
The influence of the feeding station possibly partly 
accounted for the wintering robin and flicker although 
neither bird was seen at the station itself. Birds from 
the census area seen taking the feed provided, in ad- 
dition to starlings and House Sparrows, were juncos, 
Cardinals, chickadees and a Downy Woodpecker. Only 
the Cardinals seemed relatively confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the station. Juncos fed largely among 
the piles of brush along the ridge, and these were 
also regularly visited by House Sparrows. Song and 
Am. Tree Sparrows were only seen in the riverside 
scrub, Am. Tree Sparrows disappearing completely 
after the cold spell in early January. The Purple 
Finches were a single flock which seemed to visit the 
area regularly, feeding chiefly on burdock. No birds 
were seen on the grass plots. The census on Feb. 14 
was taken by D. Burton—Ctive E. Goopwin, 38 
Walsh Ave., Weston, Ont. 


2. CITY RAVINE.—Location: Cedarvale Ravine, 
Toronto, Ontario. Size: 25 acres. Description of 
Area: A narrow, wooded valley, roughly a half mile 
in length, irregularly shaped and running in a north- 
west-southeast direction. It is bounded at each end by 
a city street and on the sides by houses. A small, 
spring-fed stream meanders through the plot from end 
to end. The mixed tree growth consists of both mature 
specimens and saplings of most species present. Of 
common occurrence and fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the area are Sugar Maple (Acer sac- 
charum), White Birch (Betula papyrifera), Balm of 
Gilead (Populus gileadensis) and Yellow Willow 
(Salix alba var. vitellina). Common, but restricted to 
more or less pure stands, are White Pine (Pinus 
strobus), Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis), Beech (Fagus 
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erandifolia), Red Maple (Acer rubrum), and Red 
Oak (Quercus rubra). A few Box Elder (Acer ne- 
cundo), White Ash (Fraxinus americana), Yellow 
Birch (Betula lutea), Blue Beech (Carpinus caro- 
liniana), White Oak (Quercus alba), Weeping Wil- 
low (Salix babylonica), and White Cedar (Thuja 
occidentalis) also occur. The ground cover is generally 
rather sparse, but quite dense in some places. It 
mainly consists of raspberry (Rubus sp.), dogwood 
(Cornus sp.), wild grape (Vitis sp.) and elderberry 
(Sambucus sp.). Scientific names are from Gray's 
Manual of Botany, 8th Ed. Weather: Temperatures 
and precipitation were about average. Mean tempera- 
ture during the census period was 26° (extremes 
47°. -6°). The ground was covered with from 1 to 
9 in. of snow. Heaviest single snowfall was 9 in., Jan. 
27. The stream remained partially unfrozen through- 
out the period. Trips were made under all weather 
conditions. Coverage: Dec. 19, 27, 28; Jan. 1, 9, 
16, 20, 23, 29, 31; Feb. 3, 7. 8, 10, 13 [1 trip out- 
side of prescribed period—Ep.]. Total: 15 trips, 
averaging 1.5 hours each, between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
Census: Am. Goldfinch, 15 (60); House Sparrow, 
11 (44); Common Starling, 8 (32); Purple Finch, 
6 (24); Black-capped Chickadee, 3 (12); Cardinal, 
2 (8); Slate-colored Junco, 2 (8); Black Duck, 1 
(4); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (4) ; Downy Woodpecker, 
1 (4); Am. Crow, 1 (4); Fox Sparrow, 1 (4); 
Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Cooper's Hawk, +: Blue 
Jay, +; White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Winter Wren, 
+; Am. Pipit, +; White-throated Sparrow, +; Song 
Sparrow, +. Average Total: 52 birds (density, 208 
per 100 acres). Remarks: Goldfinches were seen on 
11 of the 15 trips, the highest count being 59 on 
Feb. 3; they were usually seen feeding on Yellow 
Birch catkins. A feeding station, located in a back 
yard at the south end of the ravine, is believed to be 
responsible for the Fox Sparrow's presence, as it was 
invariably seen at or near the station. Other species 
seen visiting the station for food were: House Spar- 
row, Common Starling, Purple Finch, Black-capped 
Chickadee, Cardinal, Hairy Woodpecker and White- 
breasted Nuthatch. None (except the Fox Sparrow) 
appeared to be dependent on the food provided, as all 
were seen more often feeding elsewhere on the plot. 
Predators were almost absent. The Cooper's Hawk 
did not appear until Feb. 8. A Sparrow Hawk, seen 
just outside the plot on several occasions, may have 
entered the ravine at times—DON BURTON (com- 
piler), RAY PANNELL and Monty Woop, Toronto, 
Ont. 


3. “BEECH-MAPLE-HEMLOCK FOREST.”— 
Location: Strathgowan Wood, Toronto, Ontario. 
Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: Described in 
Audubon Field Notes, 4:221 (1950) and further 
changes in 5:228 (1951), 6:215 (1952), 7:237 
(1953). During the past summer approximately 10 
acres of the plot were bulldozed flat and left com- 
pletely barren of vegetation. The remaining 10 acres 
at the eastern end remains as described in 1953. 
Weather: The total snowfall during the census period 
was 20 in. but no more than half of this was on the 
ground at any one time. Average maximum tempera- 


ture during the census period was 34°, average mini- 
mum, 21°. Coverage: Dec. 23, 26, 28, 30; Jan. 1, 
10, 16, 17, 28; Feb. 7. Ten trips. Hours per trip 
averaged 4. Census: Ring-necked Pheasant, +; 
Hairy Woodpecker, +; Black-capped Chickadee, + ; 
Gray Shrike, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Slate-colored 
Junco, +. Total: On the basis of the fractional 
values obtained as the average number of birds per 
trip (on 20 acres), the total was 7 birds per 100 
acres. Remarks: Pheasants were the only birds which 
likely used the area regularly since the scrub condi- 
tions provided shelter. The Gray Shrike ranged 
widely; one perch, used occasionally, was on the area. 
All other birds were strictly visitors ——BristoL Fos- 
TER and GeEorRGE FRANCIS (Toronto Intermediate 
Naturalists), Toronto, Ont. 


4. SUGAR MAPLE—ELM FOREST.—Location: 
Junction of highway No. 400 and Maple Rd., 
Vaughan Township, York Co., Ontario. Size: 19.5 
acres. Description of Area: This is an area of rather 
open, largely second growth, deciduous woods. It is 
surrounded on two sides by fields, on one by a small, 
very open stand of deciduous trees and on the other 
by a main highway. Seven line transects totaling 795 
yards gave the following species composition and 
average D.B.H.: Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), 
43.3%, 5.1 in.; Elms (Ulmus thomasi and U. ameri- 
cana), 29.7%, 8.6 in.; Hop Hornbeam (Ostrya 
virginiana), 7.8%, 3.4 in.; White Ash (Fraxinus 
americana), 6.8%, 7.7 in.; American Beech (Fagus 
grandifolia), 6.8%, 4.6 in.; Bur Oak (Quercus macro- 
carpa), 3.8%, 9.4 in.; Black Maple (Acer nigrum), 
0.9%; Bitternut Hickory (Carya cordiformis), 0.9%. 
In addition to the trees encountered in transects, the 
following are also present; White Oak (Quercus 
alba), Blue Beech (Carpinus caroliniana), Butternut 
(Juglans cinerea), Basswood (Tilia americana) and 
Black Cherry (Prunus serotina). The understory con- 
sists of saplings and seedlings of the above trees. 
Withered remains of Elecampane (Inula helenium), 
Queen Anne's Lace (Daucus carota), Heal-all (Pra- 
nella vulgaris), goldenrod (Solidago sp.), Onion 
(Allium sp.), and Ostrich Fern (Pteretis pensyl- 
vanica) project sparsely above the snow near the edge 
of the woods and in the more open parts of it. 
Weather: The ground was covered with from 1 to 
10 inches of snow throughout the census period. 
Average maximum temperature during the period was 
34° F., average minimum 21°. Coverage: Dec. 23, 
25, 27, 28; Jan. 3, 10, 16, 24, 31; Feb. 6. Ten trips. 
Hours per trip averaged 1/4,. Census: White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (5). Av- 
erage Total: 2 birds (density, 10 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: Two Nuthatches were present and when 
seen were always together. A pair of Downy Wood- 
peckers was also there but sometimes only one bird 
was seen. Often the nuthatches and woodpeckers 
moved about together —GEORGE FRANCIS (compiler), 
MIKE PorTER, JIM WoopForD, Toronto, Ont. 


5. HEMLOCK FOREST.—Location: Purpleville 
Woods, 3 miles west of Maple, Vaughan Twp., York 
Co., Ontario, about 20 miles northwest of Toronto. 
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Size: 69 acres. Description of Area: Two adjacent 
areas were again censused. A complete description of 
these areas is given in Audubon Field Notes, 6:216 
(1952). Weather: Average maximum temperature 
during the census period was 34°, average minimum, 
21°. The ground was covered with from 1 to 10 
inches of snow and a small stream at the north edge 
of Area 'B” was frozen over during the latter half of 
the period. Coverage: Dec. 23, 25, 27, 28; Jan. 3, 
10, 16, 24, 31; Feb. 6. Ten trips, plus one night trip 
for owls. Hours per trip averaged for Area “A” ¥%, 
and for Area ""B” 34. Census (Area A): HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWoobDs, comprising 43 acres of total: Am. 
Goldfinch, 17 (40); Pine Siskin, 13 (30); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 8 (19); Slate-colored Junco, 8 
(19); White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (5); Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2 (5); Am. Tree Sparrow, 2 (5); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (2); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1 (2); crossbill sp., 1 (2); Screech 
Owl, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, +; Blue Jay, +: Purple Finch, +. Average 
Total (Area A): 56 birds (density, 131 per 100 
acres). Census (Area B): HEMLOCK AND WHITE 
CEDAR, comprising 26 acres of the total: Am. Gold- 
finch, 29 (112); Pine Siskin, 8 (31); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 7 (27); Slate-colored Junco, 7 (27); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (8); Downy Woodpecker, 
1 (4); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (4); Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1 (4); crossbill sp., 1 (4); Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, +; Ruffed Grouse, +; Screech Owl, +; 
Pileated Woodpecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; 
Blue Jay, +; Brown Creeper, +; Purple Finch, +; 
White-throated Sparrow, +. Average Total (Area 
B): 57 birds (density, 219 per 100 acres). Remarks: 
It should be noted again that the two separate cen- 
suses given were taken on adjacent areas so that some 
individual birds occurred on both areas. The impres- 
sion this year was that most birds moved freely from 
one area to the other with the exception of grouse 
which again appeared to be confined to the more low- 
lying hemlock-cedar stand. The great increase in popu- 
lation this year (from 44 and 51 birds per 100 acres 
respectively) can be attributed to an influx of gold- 
finches and siskins which fed in but were not con- 
fined to the census areas. These birds were, on 
different occasions, seen feeding on the seeds of hem- 
lock, cedar and yellow birch. Another factor con- 
tributing toward the increase in population was the 
utilization by juncos of the interior part of the 
woods to a far greater extent this year—DoNn Bur- 
TON, GEORGE FRANCIS (compiler), DAVE MArsH, 
PAT PAGE, MIKE PORTER, BoB RISEBROUGH, JIM 
Wooprorp (Toronto Intermediate Naturalists), To- 
ronto, Ont. 


6. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: About 14 mile east of Webster Corner, Lisbon, 
Maine. Size: 67 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes, 6:317 (1952) and 7:356-357 
(1953). WATER: A few small streams were open oc- 
casionally in warmer weather. Foop: A good crop of 
hemlock cones and gray birch seeds. Weather: Av- 
erage temperature during period 27° F. (extremes 
—-10° to 60°). Snow on ground during most of period 
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(at most, 12 inches). Coverage: Dec. 21, 26; Jan. 
9, 10, 16, 21, 23, 26. Total: 8 trips, about 15 man. 
hours. Census: Pine Siskin, 17 (25); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 9 (13); Am. Tree Sparrow, 7 (11); Am. 
Goldfinch, 5 (7); White-winged Crossbill, 5 (7): 
Purple Finch, 3 (4); Ruffed Grouse, 2 (3); Red. 
breasted Nuthatch, 2 (3); Slate-colored Junco, 2 
(3); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (1); Evening Gros. 
beak, 1 (1); Barred Owl, +: Pileated Woodpecker. 
+; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, +; Gray 
Shrike, +. Average Total: 54 birds (density, 80 
per 100 acres.) Remarks: The Common Redpoll, 
commonest bird on the territory last winter, was not 
seen. Most of the other finches were unusually abun. 
dant. The Pileated Woodpecker, although seen only 
twice, was apparently in the area much of the time. — 
DouG Lass H. Morse, Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 


7. UPLAND SPROUT AND SLASH LAND.— 
Location: New Hampton, New Hampshire, 2!/, miles 
SE of Bristol on “Blake Hill.’ Size: 15 acres. De- 
scription of Area: Same as reported in 1952 and 
1953. See Audubon Field Notes, 6:217, 317-78 
(1952). Little change except normal growth of 
sprouts. White Pine (Pinus strobus) seedlings, 2 to 
3 ft. high, are appearing in more open areas. WATER: 
Pools in brook open on all trips but one (Feb. 1). 
Foop: Hemlock (Tsaga canadensis) and Yellow 
Birch (Betula lutea) are fruiting heavily this year but 
are not plentiful on the area. There is some scattered 
Sumac (Rhus typhina). Weather: Temperatures dur- 
ing census trips averaged +25° F., ranging from 
+15° to +37°. Early morning temperatures between 
January 1 and February 10 ranged from -10° to 
+40°. The long continued cold spell in January and 
windy weather interfered with observations. There 
were several light snowstorms during period, the 
heaviest about 6 in., but subsequent melting and rain 
prevented much total accumulation. About 2 ft. of 
snow on most trips. Coverage: Jan. 1, 7; Feb. 1, 4. 
6, 8. Total: 6 trips. Average time per trip, 1 hr. 
Total man-hours: 914. One trip between 5 and 6 
p.m., all others between 9 and 11 a.m. Census: Black- 
capped Chickadee, 5 (33); Woodpecker (Downy or 
Hairy), +; Blue Jay, +; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
+. Average Total: 5 birds (density, 33 per 100 
acres). Remarks: Flocks of finches which flew across 
area (probably Purple Finch and Pine Siskin) were 
not counted as there was no evidence of their presence 
on area. No Ruffed Grouse were seen on any trip 
but tracks were observed Feb. 8, and more evening 
visits might have found some budding. The large in- 
crease in chickadee population seems to be general 
throughout this section. Mouse and rabbit tracks were 
seen whenever snow conditions were favorable, but 
not so many squirrels as last year. Deer tracks were 
seen throughout the census period—ANN F. Mer- 
RILL, JOHN P. MERRILL, Mrs. PAULINE S. MERRILI 
(compiler), R. 2, Bristol, N.H. 


8. TRANSITION CENTRAL-NORTHERN 
HARDWOOD.—Location: Audubon Center, 8 
miles north of Greenwich, Connecticut. Size: 50 
acres. Description of Area: A fairly mature, second- 
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growth forest with a large variety of deciduous trees. 
The tract was described in detail in Audubon Field 
Notes, 2:153-54 (1948) and 3:191-92 (1949). 
Weather: Daily mean temperature, 30° F., extremes, 
_7° to 50°; meager precipitation of 2.40 inches, in- 
cluding 17.7 inches (unmelted) of snow, some of 
which remained on the ground for 10 days. Cov- 
erage: Dec. 29; Jan. 2, 8, 17, 26; Feb. 2, 10. Total: 
7 trips. Two hours per trip. Census: Am. Goldfinch, 
5 (10); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 (6); Downy 
Woodpecker, 3 (6); Slate-colored Junco, 3 (6); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (4); Am. Crow, 2 (4); 
Mallard, 1 (2); Black Duck, 1 (2); Barred Owl, 1 
(2); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Blue Jay, 1 (2); 
Am. Tree Sparrow, 1 (2); Black-capped Chickadee, 
1 (2); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (2); Red-tailed 
Hawk, +; Brown Creeper, +; Winter Wren, +; 
Myrtle Warbler, +. Average Total: 26 birds (den- 
sity, 52 per 100 acres). Remarks: The ducks were 
seen on single trips only, as were the juncos, a flock 
of 20 feeding in the woods. Density of birds was 
almost precisely the average of the 5 years, 1948- 
1952. Mast was below average; Black Birch (Betula 
lenta) fruit was above normal.—CHaARLES E. MOHR 
and LEONARD J. BRADLEY, Audubon Center, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


9. HEMLOCK FOREST.—Location: ¥; mile 
southwest of the Audubon Center, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. Size: 40 acres. Description of Area: Given 
in detail in Audubon Field Notes, 4:221 (1950). 
Weather: ‘Average,’ as noted in report No. 8. 
Coverage: Dec. 28; Jan. 2, 7, 21, 24; Feb. 1, 7. 
Total: 7 trips. Two hours per trip. Census: Black- 
capped Chickadee, 27 (68); Am. Goldfinch, 8 (20); 
Am. Crow, 4 (10); Blue Jay, 3 (8); Slate-colored 
Junco, 3 (8); White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (5); 
Downy Woodpecker, 2 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 2 
(5); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (3); Am. Tree Spar- 
row, 1 (3); Brown Creeper, 1 (3); Saw-whet Owl, 
1 (3); Horned Owl, 1 (3); Red-shouldered Hawk, 
+; Sparrow Hawk, +; Black Duck, +; Myrtle War- 
bler, +. Average Total: 56 birds (density, 140 
per 100 acres). Remarks: Also seen flying over 
census area: Red-winged Blackbird, 7 (flock of 50 
on Feb. 7); Herring Gull, 1 (flock of 7). Concen- 
trations of chickadees in flocks of 20 or more, noted 
also in other hemlock woodlands, was evidently due 
to an exceptional crop of hemlock cones, as these 
birds were scarce in deciduous woods.—LFONARD J. 
BRADLEY, WILLIAM BOLTON Cook, GEORGE FIERO, 
Jk., and CHARLES E. Mour, Audubon Center, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


10. MIXED OAK AND HEMLOCK FOREST. 
—Location: Greenbrook Sanctuary, 5 miles north of 
George Washington Bridge on Route 9-W, Bergen 
County, New Jersey. Size: 146 Acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 5:234 (1951) and 
6:211 (1952). Weather: January was a very cold 
month with very little snow. Streams were frozen. 
There is always a stiff breeze on top of the Palisades 
at this time of year. Coverage: Jan. 2, 3, 7, 14, 24, 
26, 29, 31; Feb. 1, 4, 11. Average time: 3 hours a 


trip. All of the 514 miles of trail was covered at 
least once during the census period. Census (HuDsON 
River): Am. Golden-eye, 11 (8); Am. Merganser, 
9 (6); Black Duck, 6 (4); Mallard, 2 (1); Red- 
breasted Merganser, +; Herring Gull, 39 (26); 
Great Black-backed Gull, 1 (1). (INLAND TRAILS): 
Slate-colored Junco, 19 (13); Pine Siskin, 15 (10); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 7 (5); Am. Tree Sparrow, 
7 (5); White-throated Sparrow, 7 (5); Am. Gold- 
finch, 6 (4) ; Downy Woodpecker, 4 (3); Am. Crow, 
4 (3); White-breasted Nuthatch, 4 (3); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3 (2); Blue Jay, 3 (2); Fox Sparrow, 
3 (2); Myrtle Warbler, 2 (1); Song Sparrow, 2 
(1); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (1); Carolina Wren, 
1 (1); Cardinal, 1 (1); Sparrow Hawk, +; Horned 
Owl, +; Saw-whet Owl, +: Winter Wren, +. Av- 
erage Total: 157 birds (density, 107 per 100 acres). 
—Mrkrs. J. Y. DATER, Mrs. F. G. DUNHAM, Mrs. 
CHARLES KIENTZLER, Mrs. C. K. NicHOLs, Mrs. E. 
ROWLANDS, Mr. and Mrs. D. Roser and Miss E. 
TROTTER (Mrs. Dater, compiler, Palisades Nature 
Association). 


11. FRESH-WATER PONDS AND SHRUB 
SWAMP BORDERS.—Location: Takanassee Lake, 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Size: 60 acres (25 acres 
of water, 35 acres of bushy or swampy borders). De- 
scription of Area: No important changes since last 
year. Foon: Berry supply seemed low and not so much 
used. Land birds apparently found a feeding station 
just off the northern edge of the area. Food for diving 
ducks partly frozen over, but tipping ducks in upper 
ponds seemed to be faring very well. Weather: Tem- 
perature during the checks varied from 20° F. to 55°. 
Colder weather this year resulted in ice on the ponds 
during 6 trips out of 9, although the upper ponds are 
never completely ice-bound. Six inches of snow on one 
trip (Jan. 17); no snow otherwise. Coverage: Dec. 
30; Jan. 2, 9, 10, 17, 23, 27, 30; Feb. 6. Total: 9 
trips; time afield, 1414 hours. Census (Ponds): 
Mallard, 95 (380); Herring Gull, 51 (204); Black 
Duck, 16 (64); Ring-necked Duck, 16 (64); Am. 
Coot, 5 (20); Pied-billed Grebe, 3 (12); Great 
Black-backed Gull, 2 (8); Bonaparte’s Gull, 2 (8); 
Lesser Scaup, 1 (4); Ring-billed Gull, 1 (4); Red- 
head, +; Hooded Merganser, +. Average Total: 
192 birds (density, 768 per 100 acres). Census (Shrub 
Swamp Borders): House Sparrow, 10 (29); Com- 
mon Starling, 6 (17); Am. Tree Sparrow, 6 (17); 
White-throated Sparrow, 6 (17); Mourning Dove, 
3 (9); Cardinal, 3 (9); Song Sparrow, 3 (9); Bob- 
white, 1 (3); Am. Crow, 1 (3); Carolina Chickadee, 
1 (3); Carolina Wren, 1 (3); Myrtle Warbler, 1 
(3); Great Blue Heron, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Killdeer, +; Belted King- 
fisher, +; Tufted Titmouse, +; Winter Wren, +; 
Red-winged Blackbird, +; Am. Goldfinch, + ; Swamp 
Sparrow, +. Average Total: 42 birds (density, 120 
per 100 acres). Remarks: The House Sparrows re- 
turned to the area after an interval of 10 years. Prob- 
ably they were attracted by the feeding station, but 
spent their time chiefly in the bushy swamp with 
native sparrows. The Bob-white returned for the first 
time since 1946. The Killdeer was a new species for 
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the area and season. Over the years the approaches to 
the area have changed from bushy to residential, and 
even though the actual area has not changed very 
much, a different group of species seems to wander in 
from the edges. Mallards were especially numerous, 
but not a single Canvas-back, so prominent in 1953, 
was found in 1954, although many were present in 
the county all winter—GEORGE M. SEELEY, 432 
Joline Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


12. RIVER VALLEY HABITAT.—Location: 


One-half mile west of Norristown, Pennsylvania. 


Size: 77 acres of land; 106 acres of river water. De- 
scription of Area: Described in Audubon Field 
Notes, 7:242-43 (1953). Weather: Temperature 


ranged from 24° to 40° F., average 31°. The entire 
census period was characterized by moderately cold 
weather with moderately strong northwesterly winds, 
often making birds hard to find. Except for a 9-inch 
snowfall the second week of January, the ground for 
the most part was bare. So also was the Schuylkill 
River open except for one thorough freeze-up and 
one partial freeze-up. Coverage: Dec. 20, 25, 26, 
27; Jan. 1, 2, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31; Feb. 7. Total: 12 
trips, averaging about 3 hours each and starting about 
9:30 a.m. Census: WATER AREA: Am. Merganser, 
4 (4); Herring Gull, 2 (2); Black Duck, 2 (2); 
Mallard, 1 (1); Ring-billed Gull, +; Horned Grebe, 
+: unidentified duck (Black?), ++. LAND AREA: 
Slate-colored Junco, 19 (25); Rock Dove, 17 (22); 
Am. Crow, 7 (9); Common Starling, 5 (7); White- 
throated Sparrow, 5 (7); Myrtle Warbler, 3 (4); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3 (4); Am. Goldfinch, 2 
(3); Eastern Bluebird, 2 (3); Tufted Titmouse, 2 
(3); Am. Robin, 2 (3); Mourning Dove, 2 (3); 
Downy Woodpecker, 2 (3); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2 (3); Cardinal, 1 (1); Brown Creeper, 1 
(1); Song Sparrow, 1 (1); House Sparrow, 1 (1); 
Am. Tree Sparrow, 1 (1); Belted Kingfisher, +; 
Sparrow Hawk, +; Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Red- 
tailed Hawk, +; Purple Finch, +; Cooper's Hawk, 
+; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, +; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, +; Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Turkey Vul- 
ture, +; Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Carolina Wren, 
+. Average Total: Water AREA: 9 birds (density, 
8 per 100 acres); LAND AREA: 78 birds (density, 101 
per 100 acres). Remarks: The census study this year 
yielded a sharp increase in the variety of birds re- 
corded over that of last year. Four species (Canada 
Goose, Field Sparrow, Hermit Thrush and Pine Sis- 
kin), which were absent this winter were replaced 
by 13 new species. Gulls in the locality are strictly 
transients, returning daily downstream to the Dela- 
ware River, distant about 17 miles southeast. High 
winds seem to drive the birds upstream into the area 
in greater numbers. The greatest number seen (but 
not censused) was a flock of 47 Herring and Ring- 
bills. A few wild ducks also occasionally seek shelter 
here from prolonged storms along the lower Delaware 
River and the Atlantic seacoast. A high count for the 
Brown Creeper, White-breasted Nuthatch, Slate- 
colored Junco, and Tufted Titmouse is occasioned by 
the presence of a feeder on the study area. Also feed- 
ing here were the Red-bellied Woodpecker and Caro- 
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lina Wren, each seen once. The number of Yellow. 
shafted Flickers was up three times over last year, q 
flock of 10 birds noted on Jan. 10. Six Am. Robins 
observed twice in mid-winter were joined by six others 
on Feb. 7. The only species to register 100% fre. 
quency was the Am. Crow. Our common wintering 
Am. Merganser showed 100% increase, paced by the 
unusually large flock of 20 on Jan. 31. The total 
census count undoubtedly was adversely affected by 
a power line clearing established along the Schuylkill’s 
north bank. Temporarily destroyed were large patches 
of ground cover containing weed seed and fruit. 
bearing plants. Cleared of second-growth oaks (up to 
75 years of age), beeches and a few Flowering Dog. 
woods is a denuded area about 60 feet wide by seven. 
eighths mile long. Fruit of the Pokeweed (PhAytolacca 
americana), which attracts an enormous horde of fall. 
migrating Am. Robins for about six weeks, poison 
ivy (Rhus toxicodendron) and wild honeysuckle 
(Lonicera japonica) is expected to recover rapidly — 
CHARLES D. Naytor, 903 W. Ary St., Norristown, 
Pa. 


13. SHRUBBY FIELD.—Location: Glade Run, 
Warren, Pennsylvania. Size: 51 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 5:233. Weather: 
During the census period the temperature ranged 
from 0° to 54° F. with a daily mean of 27°. Total 
precipitation for the period was 2.78 in., all in the 
form of snow. Snowfall was intermittent with a maxi- 
mum of 5-6 inches during the middle of the period. 
The season is considered about normal for tempera- 
ture and precipitation. Coverage: Jan. 3, 16, 17, 23, 
24, 30, 31; Feb. 6, 7. Total: 9 trips, averaging 2 hours 
each. Census: Am. Tree Sparrow, 7 (14); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 2 (4); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
2 (4); Ruffed Grouse, 1 (2); Blue Jay, 1 (2); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (2); Cardinal, 1 (2); 
Am. Goldfinch, 1 (2); Downy Woodpecker, +; 
Purple Finch, +; Slate-colored Junco, +; Field Spar- 
row, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average Total: 16 birds 
(density, 31 per 100 Remarks: The only 
species with 100% frequency was the Am. Tree Spar- 
row. Significant are the decreases in density of the 
Black-capped Chickadee from 20 (1952) to 10 
(1953) to 4, and the Slate-colored Junco from 10 
(1953) to less than 1 this year. Species seen on one 
count only, were the Downy Woodpecker, Field 
Sparrow, and the Song Sparrow. The Golden-crowned 
Kinglet showed a marked increase, having been seen 
on six of the counts. The fruit crop in the area was 
poor this year—HAarris E. JOHNSON, Warren, Pa. 


acres ). 


14. MIXED HABITAT.—Location: On a farm 
4 miles northeast of Denton, Maryland. Size: 11.5 
acres. Description of Area: The area was described 
in Audubon Field Notes, 5:234 and 6:223. Weather: 
Temperature ranged from 25° to 58° F. with a daily 
mean of 42°. The colder season led to delaying the 
study time each day compared to former years, giving 
an average temperature nearly as great as for the past 
year which was much warmer. Ground was frozen 
throughout the study, with snow much of the time. 
Coverage: Dec. 24, 30; Jan. 1, 5, 12, 15, 16, 20, 26, 
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30: Feb. 3, 9, 10. Total: 13 trips, averaging slightly 
over an hour each, scattered between 8:30 a.m. and 
5 p.m., mostly between 9:30 and noon. Census: 
Purple Grackle, 25 (218); Slate-colored Junco, 14 
(122); Red-winged Blackbird, 11 (96); Am. Robin, 
10 (87); Field Sparrow, 8 (70); Cardinal, 7 (61); 
White-throated Sparrow, 6 (52); Black Duck, 5 
(43); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 (26); Am. Crow, 
1 (9); Tufted Titmouse, 1 (9); Mockingbird, 1 
(9); Mallard, 1 (9); Turkey Vulture, 1 (9); Caro- 
lina Wren, 1 (9); Song Sparrow, 1 (9); Common 
Starling, 1 (9); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (9); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (9); Hermit Thrush, 1 (9); Caro- 
lina Chickadee. 1 (9); Horned Lark, 1 (9); Eastern 
Bluebird, 1 (9); Great Blue Heron, +; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, +; Cooper's Hawk, +; Red-tailed 
Hawk, +; Marsh Hawk, +; Bob-white, +; Herring 
Gull, +; Mourning Dove, +; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, +; Eastern Phoebe, +; Brown Creeper, +; 
Winter Wren, +; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, +; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, +; Myrtle Warbler, +; Palm War- 
bler, +; Eastern Meadowlark, +; Swamp Sparrow, 
4+. Average Total: 103 birds (density, 896 per 100 
acres). Remarks: Intensive cultivation of bordering 
fields reduced weeds and weedseed-eating birds. Both 
Western and Yellow subspecies of Palm Warbler 
were observed. The unusual observation of the Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher [first winter record for Maryland] 
was verified by both observers on three occasions. A 
chance flight of several hundred Purple Grackles 
brought this species a high average—Mnr. and Mrs. 
A. J. FLETCHER, Denton, Md. 


15. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 
campus of Goucher College, Towson, Baltimore Co., 
Maryland. Size: 37 acres. Description of Area: De- 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes, 2:234 (1948), 3:189 
(1949), and 5:234 (1951). The understory on about 
one-third of the area was burned out over ten years 
ago and was still sparse at the inception of this study 
(1948); regeneration has gradually proceeded and it 
is now difficult to distinguish the burned area. A 
few minor fires of more recent date have been of no 
apparent significance. Weather: The daily mean tem- 
perature during the period of the count was 37.3° F.; 
the highest temperature was 73° and the lowest was 
16°; the lowest daily maximum was 26° and the 
highest daily minimum was 41°. Data are from 
records of Baltimore City Weather Office, slightly 
higher, especially as to minima, than Towson. Pre- 
cipitation was below normal; there was some rain 
but the ground was more or less snow-covered from 
Jan. 11 to 26. Coverage: Dec. 28; Jan. 2, 9, 16 (2 
trips), 17, 24, 30, 31; Feb. 6, 7. Total: 11 trips av- 
eraging 1.5 hours each, 9 in morning, 2 in afternoon; 
extreme time limits: 8:10 a.m. and 3:20 p.m. Census: 
Slate-colored Junco, 5 (14); Am. Crow, 3 (8); 
Downy Woodpecker, 3 (8); Tufted Titmouse, 3 
(8); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (5); Brown 
Creeper, 2 (5); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (3); 
Carolina Chickadee, +; Carolina Wren, +; Blue 
Jay, +; Cardinal, +; Turkey Vulture, +; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, +; Am. Robin, +. Average 
Total: 19 birds (density, 51 per 100 acres). Re- 


marks: The Downy Woodpecker was the only species 
recorded on all 11 trips. The Slate-colored Junco oc- 
curred on only 3 trips. No. species new to the study 
was recorded this year—RICHARD D. COLE and 
HAVEN KoLs (The Natural History Society of Mary- 
land, 2101 Bolton St., Baltimore 17. Md.) 


16. PASTURE WITH STREAM.—Location: 
Along Stroubles Creek, about one mile west of Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. Size: 34 acres, an irregular trapezoid 
(paced). Description of Area: Bluegrass (Poa pra- 
tensis) pasture, the grass to 3 in. high, with creek 
running west through it for about 14 mile. The stream 
has cut a trench about three to five feet deep through 
the topsoil, leaving earth banks and a few grassy or 
muddy spits. A marshy area of about 4 acre, usually 
frozen, enters the creek on the east end of the tract. 
None of the grasses, sedges, or scattered dead weeds 
of the area were over a foot high; even a scattering of 
broomsedge (Andropogon virginica) on the north 
slope had been trampled close to the ground by graz- 
ing sheep and cattle last fall. The north slope of the 
creek occupies four-fifths of the area. It is wrinkled 
somewhat by former gullies. A dead willow stub 
marks the west boundary, and a barbed wire fence 
lines the north boundary. The area is bordered by 
similar areas east and west, by cutover oak woods 
south, and by stubble fields north. The average eleva- 
tion is about 2000 feet above sea level. Weather: 
The January temperatures varied from 7°, Jan. 13, to 
65°, Jan. 25 and 26. Total precipitation for the month 
was 4.98 inches, 1.01 inches of it on Jan. 11. Most of 
the 2.5 inches of snow melted rapidly. Only 4 days 
were clear, while 19 were cloudy and 8 partly cloudy. 
Data are from VPI Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Coverage: Jan. 5, 9, 10, 16, 17, 19, 23, 24, 30, 31; 
Feb. 7. Total: 11 trips of about 1 hour each, dis- 
tributed from 7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Census: Pas- 
TURE: Am. Crow, 17 (50); Common Starling, 12 
(35); Eastern Meadowlark, 10 (29); Horned Lark, 
1 (3); Sparrow Hawk, +. STREAM: Mallard, 3 (13 
per mile); Wilson’s Snipe, 1 (4 per mile); Black 
Duck, +; Gadwall, +. Average Totals: PAsTuRE: 
40 birds (density, 118 per 100 acres). STREAM: 4 
birds (16 birds per mile). Remarks: Flocks of crows, 
starlings, and meadowlarks wandered all along the 
stream valley. A flock of 400 starlings seen on the 
area Jan. 16 was not included, for I did not see them 
around afterward. A flock of 110 included on the 
Jan. 31 count was apparently the same flock that fed 
in a similar pasture upstream on previous visits, per- 
haps attracted by the food put out for cattle. One 
starling flew out of a hole in the dead willow at 
7:30 a.m. on Jan. 31, probably roosting. The crows 
were frequently with the starlings upstream, but 
were occasionally on the census area. On Jan. 23 and 
24, when snow was on the ground, I found crow 
tracks all along the creek, around places where they 
had scratched or dug out the snow down to the grass. 
On Jan. 23, when snow covered the nearby alfalfa 
stubble field (see the next census), 72 meadowlarks 
were feeding along the stream. Birds seen flying over 
but not feeding were the Horned Lark (average, 16 
per trip), Am. Crow (6), Common Starling (5), 
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Am. Goldfinch (2), Turkey Vulture (0.5), Black 
Vulture (+); Cedar Waxwing (+), and Marsh 
Hawk (+). The ducks undoubtedly came from the 
VPI duck pond 34 mile upstream. Only a few Here- 
fords were on the area during January, but the pasture 
is heavily grazed at other seasons——EDWIN WILLIS, 
Box 6293, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. 


17. STUBBLE FIELDS (STRIP CROPPED). 
—Location: North of the area reported in No. 16, 
near Blacksburg, Virginia. Area: 30 acres (irregular, 
paced). Description of Area: 16.5 acres of alfalfa 
(Medicago sativa) stubble separated by a tractor road 
from strip-cropped 3-year rotation of corn, clover, and 
small grains. Southernmost is a 2.25-acre triangular 
patch of corn, cut close to the ground and almost a 
fallow field. Then there is a 4-acre strip of barley 
(Hordeum vulgare), cut 6 to 12 inches off the 
ground; a 4-acre strip of orchard grass (Dactylis 
glomerata) and clover (Trifolium sp.) encloses both 
the barley and the corn; there are corners of another 
corn strip (2.25 acres) and barley strip (1 acre) on 
the north corner of the area. The land is the gently 
rolling south slope of Stroubles Creek (in the area 
reported in No. 16, to the south), at about 2050 feet 
average elevation. To the west and north are similar 
fields; to the south is the above census area; a strip 
of Black Locust (Robinia pseudo-acacia), pine and 
young oak saplings lies just east of the area. Scientific 
names of plants are from Gray's Manual of Botany, 
8th Ed. Weather: Same as for Report No. 16. Cov- 
erage: Jan. 5, 9, 10, 16, 17, 19, 23, 24, 30, 31; Feb. 
7. Hours varied from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., averag- 
ing slightly over one hour per trip. Census: Horned 
Lark, 57 (190); Eastern Meadowlark, 15 (50); 
Common Starling, 2 (7); Sparrow Hawk, +. Av- 
erage Total: 74 birds (density, 247 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: The Horned Larks, most of which were 
the northern subspecies, definitely preferred the bare 
ground of the triangular cornfield, which was in a 
hollow somewhat protected from the wind. They al- 
way flew out of the area to adjacent cornfields or re- 
turned to the same spot when flushed. When snow 
covered the area, Jan. 23 and 24, they fed in the 
grass-clover strip just outside the census area, and 
did not return to the area in any numbers afterward. 
On Feb. 7 over 200 were on the grass just outside 
the area. Occasionally a few fed in the alfalfa field, 
and rarely a few fed in the comparatively high barley. 
The maximum number present was 225 (usually about 
50), but I often saw flocks of 100 or more flying 
about over similar fields north of the area. The 
meadowlarks liked the alfalfa stubble field. They were 
in it except after the Jan. 22 snow, when the flock 
drifted down to the creek on the nearby census area. 
The flock of about 50 to 90 wandered over a larger 
area than the census area, however; usually I flushed 
only 2 or 3 off the area. These stragglers were as 
likely to appear in the barley or grass strips as in the 
alfalfa fields, but I never saw them on the bare corn- 
fields with the Horned Larks. Birds seen flying over 
the area but not feeding included Am. Crow (average, 
9 per trip), Common Starling (4), Am. Robin (1), 
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Turkey Vulture (+), Am. Goldfinch (+), Marsh 
Hawk (+), and Peregrine Falcon (+). It is interest. 
ing to note the almost complete absence of crows and 
starlings from the area, when only a few hundred 
yards upstream the pastures were frequently dotted 
with them. White-crowned Sparrows and Cardinals jp 
the edge of the woodlot sometimes flew out onto the 
census area. A fox which had its burrow in the east 
end of the field ranged all over this and the adjacent 
census area, as was shown by its tracks in the snow. 
—EpwIN WILLIs, Box 6293, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


18. FIELD.—Location: Wilkesboro, North Caro. 
lina. Size: 18 acres. Description of Area: A mostly 
uncultivated field lying beside Cub Creek and crossed 
near one end by a small brook. There are 3 acres of 
corn land at one end and 2 acres of hay land at a 
slightly higher elevation. The stream banks and one 
old drainage ditch are lined with small trees and 
shrubbery. The trees include Smooth Alder (Alnus 
rugosa), River Birch (Betula nigra), and Sycamore 
(Platanus occidentalis). There is also some black. 
berry (Rubus sp.). Three grasses were tentatively 
identified as Woolly Beard Grass (Erianthus divarica- 
tus), Fowl Meadow Grass (Glyceria nervata), and 
Marsh False Oat (Trisetum pensylvanicum). Plant 
names from Gray, 7th Ed. and Dole, Flora of Ver- 
mont. TOPOGRAPHY: Mostly low land on which water 
stands after heavy rains; elevation, 1100 feet. 
Weather: During the census period the temperature 
ranged from 10° to 79° F. with a daily mean of 
42.75°. The lowest reading was recorded in Decem- 
ber and the highest in January. Two snow storms oc- 
curred; one leaving 2 inches, which melted in less 
than 24 hours, and the other 1 inch, which melted 
within 2 hours. Coverage: Jan. 17, 21, 28; Feb 2, 
5, 12 lone trip outside of prescribed period—Ep.]. 
Total: 6 trips, averaging 2 hours each. Census: East- 
ern Meadowlark, 15 (83); Cardinal, 9 (50); Song 
Sparrow, 3 (17); Bob-white, 2 (11); Common 
Starling, 2 (11); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (11); White- 
throated Sparrow, 1 (6); Carolina Chickadee, 1 
(6); Loggerhead Shrike, 1 (6); Field Sparrow, 1 
(6); Wilson's Snipe, +; Downy Woodpecker, +; 
Am. Crow, +; Am. Robin, +; Eastern Bluebird, +; 
Slate-colored Junco, +; Swamp Sparrow, +. Av- 
erage Total: 37 birds (density, 206 per 100 acres).— 
WENDELL P. SmiITH, North Wilkesboro, N. C. and 
REV. MANUEL Fow ter, Wilkesboro, N. C. 


19. MIXED HARDWOOD-SOFTWOOD FOR- 
EST.—Location: North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. 
Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: A_ shallow 
ravine, drained by a small brook, approximately 4300 
x 200 feet. The large pine and oak had been removed 
from much of the area but many trees 2 to 3 feet 
DBH are left. The principal trees are: White Pine 
(Pinus strobus), Yellow Pine (Pinus echinata), Pig- 
nut Hickory (Carya glabra), Beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia), White Oak (Quercus alba), Red Oak (Q. 
rubra), Spanish Oak (Q. digitata), Blackjack Oak 
(Q. marilandica), Black Oak (Q. velutina), Tulip 
Tree (Liriodendron tulipifera), Sycamore (Platanus 
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occidentalis), White Ash (Fraxinus americana), Holly 
(Ilex opaca), Red Maple (Acer rubrum), Sourwood 
(Oxydendron arboreum). Of these, white and yellow 
pine and the oaks account for 70 per cent. Shrubs, 
besides seedlings of the larger trees, include Moun- 
tain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), and Great Laurel 
(Rhododendron maximum). Plant names from Gray, 
7th Ed. TOPOGRAPHY: Sides of the ravine vary from 
10 to 60 feet in height; elevation, 1150 feet. EpGE: 
Area surrounded by similar habitat, the whole tract 
including perhaps 1000 acres. On one side a recent 
real estate development has been in progress and 
there are a few houses, most of them 400 feet or more 
from the boundary of the area. Weather: During the 
census period the temperature ranged from 10° to 
79° F. with a daily mean of 43°. The lowest reading 
occurred in December and the highest in January. 
Only two snow storms occurred during the period; 
one leaving 2 inches, which melted in less than 24 
hours and the other, 1 inch which melted within 2 
hours. Coverage: Dec. 16, 30; Jan. 13. 19, 26; Feb. 
5, 8, 12 [two trips outside of prescribed period— 
Ep.]. Total: 8 trips, averaging 2 hours each. Census: 
Slate-colored Junco, 10 (50); Carolina Chickadee, 
7 (35); Tufted Titmouse, 7 (35); Winter Wren, 
3 (15); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 (15); Cardinal, 
3 (15); White-throated Sparrow, 3 (15); Song Spar- 
row, 2 (10); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (5); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 (5); Blue Jay, 1 (5); Am. 
Goldfinch, 1 (5); Mourning Dove, +; Barred Owl, 
+; Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, 
+; Brown Creeper, +; Carolina Wren, +; Am. 
Robin, +; Hermit Thrush, +; Eastern Bluebird, +; 
Purple Finch, +; Red-eyed Towhee, +. Average 
Total: 42 birds (density, 210 per 100 acres).— 
WENDELL P. SMITH, JOHN CarPER, and DALLAS 
CarPER, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


20. UPLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: 4 miles east of Carey, Ohio. Size: 40 acres, 660 
yards by 293 yards, paced. Description of Area: A 
fairly mature stand of mixed deciduous trees. The 
dominant trees average about 80 feet in height and 
are 114-2 feet DBH with a few of the largest trees 
up to 214 feet DBH. The dominant trees are Red 
Oak (Quercus rubra), White Oak (QO. alba), Pin Oak 
(0. palustris), Beech (Fagus grandifolia), and Shag- 
bark Hickory (Carya ovata). The understory consists 
principally of younger trees of the above species; in 
addition, a few thickets of blackberry (Rubus sp.) 
and wild rose (Rosa sp.) occur near one end of the 
area. Names of plants are taken from Gray's Manual, 
8th Ed., 1950. TopoGRAPHy: Level. About 820 feet 
elevation. EpGE: Bordered on the south and west by 
cultivated fields, on the north by a shrubby field, and 
on the east and part of the north side by a stand of 
young oaks and Shagbark Hickories averaging 8-12 
inches DBH. Weather: The temperature during the 
census period was slightly above normal, ranging 
from 57° F. to -1° with a daily average of 28.9°. 
Precipitation was below normal; the total for the 
period was 2:91 inches, most of which fell as rain. 
The ground was bare most of the time; snowfall for 
the entire period was less than five inches and there 


was never more than two inches on the ground at any 
one time. Coverage: Jan. 2, 3, 9, 16, 24, 30; Feb. 
6, 7. Total: 8 trips. Hours per trip averaged 21/, 
and all trips took place between 1 and 4:30 p.m. 
Census: Tufted Titmouse, 20 (50); Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 15 (38); Downy Woodpecker, 7 (18) ; 
Cardinal, 7 (18); White-breasted Nuthatch, 7 (18); 
Am. Tree Sparrow, 6 (15); Purple Finch, 5 (13); 
House Sparrow, 5 (13); Bob-white, 4 (10); Am. 
Goldfinch, 3 (8); Black-capped Chickadee, 3 (8); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2 (5); Blue Jay, 2 (5); 
Slate-colored Junco, 2 (5); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
2 (5); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (3); Brown 
Creeper, 1 (3); Mourning Dove, +; Red-tailed 
Hawk, +; Barred Owl, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; 
Common Starling, +; Song Sparrow, +; Brown 
Thrasher, +. Average Total: 92 birds (density, 230 
per 100 acres). Remarks: The number of individuals 
seen on each trip ranged from 66 to 138, but the 
latter number was abnormally high because of the 
presence of a flock of 30 House Sparrows on that day. 
Four species, Tufted Titmouse, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Downy Woodpecker, and White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, were recorded on every trip. Four additional 
species, Cardinal, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Purple 
Finch, and Blue Jay, were recorded on seven trips. 
The appearance of a Brown Thrasher in the area on 
Jan. 16 was unusual; it was searched for on subse- 
quent trips, but could not be found. The Red-headed 
Woodpeckers were well distributed throughout the 
woods, being seen in every part of the area. The Car- 
dinals and Am. Tree Sparrows were usually seen near 
the edge and frequently were observed feeding in a 
field bordering the woods. The Cardinals were usu- 
ally seen in flocks, as were the Purple Finches. On 
one occasion a flock of ten Purple Finches containing 
three adult males and seven females or immatures was 
noted. This species and Red-breasted Nuthatches were 
more numerous than in previous winters. Five Red- 
breasted Nuthatches were observed on one trip. The 
average for House Sparrows is misleading since they 
were seen on only two trips when flocks of 30 and 
10 were present. One Cooper's Hawk and an occa- 
sional crow were seen flying over the area, but are 
not included in the averages. A single Am. Robin was 
seen on Jan. 1, a day not included in the Study. David 
Heck assisted on five of the trips—RoBeErtT G. Hay- 
MAN, R.F.D. 1, Carey, Ohio. 


21. ORCHARD. Location: Two miles southwest 
of Mooresville, Indiana. Size: 19 acres. Description 
of Area: A nearly square area of commercial apple 
orchard, 15 acres of which are 27 yrs. old, and 4 
acres are 2 yrs. old. The ground cover is predomi- 
nantly Bluegrass (Poa sp.) sod with the following 
plants present to a lesser degree: Broomsedge (An- 
dropogon virginicus), Switch Grass (Panicum virga- 
tum), clover (Trifolium sp.), lespedeza (Lespedeza 
sp.), Poison Ivy (Rhus toxicodendron), goldenrod 
(Solidago sp.), and aster (Aster sp.). Names of 
plants are from Muenscher’s Weeds. EpGe: Area sur- 
rounded by cultivated fields or orchard. A woods ad- 
joins the southwest corner for 140 yards. Weather: 
The temperature ranged from 0° to 64° F. with daily 
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mean of 31.4°. Snow cover was entirely absent during 
the period. Coverage: Dec. 20, 27; Jan. 1, 3, 5, 10, 
21, 24, 29, 31; Feb. 7. Total: 11 trips averaging 45 
minutes each. Census: Cedar Waxwing, 10 (53); 
Slate-colored Junco, 8 (42); Eastern Meadowlark, 5 
(26); Mourning Dove, 4 (21); Am. Crow, 3 (16); 
Eastern Bluebird, 3 (16); Am. Goldfinch, 3 (16); 
Am. Tree Sparrow, 3 (16); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
2 (11); Bob-white, 1 (5); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
1 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (5); Blue Jay, 1 (5); 
Carolina Chickadee, 1 (5); Tufted Titmouse, 1 (5); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (5); Cardinal, 1 (5); 
Field Sparrow, 1 (5); Cooper's Hawk, +; Marsh 
Hawk, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, +; Mockingbird, +; Am. Robin, +; Myrtle 
Warbler, +; White-crowned Sparrow, +; Song Spar- 
row, +. Average Total: 50 birds (density, 263 per 
100 acres). Remarks: This is a productive commer- 
cial orchard regularly pruned and sprayed. The or- 
chard was mowed in August and due to drought 
there has been relatively little growth of ground cover 
since then. This might account for low numbers of 
Am. Tree Sparrows (lack of weed seeds). A feeder 
located 100 yds. north of the area probably affected 
some species, /.€., titmouse, chickadee, woodpeckers. 
Figures for Cedar Waxwing, Mourning Dove, Eastern 
Meadowlark, and Am. Crow are high as they are 
based on large flocks that visited the area infre- 
quently; Cedar Waxwings were not present until Feb. 
5. The waxwings and Red-bellied Woodpecker fed 
wholly on rotten apples while in the area.-—ROBERT 
GreGoory, Route 1, Mooresville, Ind. 


22. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND _ FOREST- 
EDGE.—Location: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, 
Illinois. Size: 55-acre forest plus 1.25 miles of forest- 
2dge. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 2:151-52 (1948). Coverage: Dec. 20; Jan. 
2, 9, 23; Feb. 6, 27 Lone trip after prescribed period 
—Ep.]. Party-hours per trip, 2. Census: Forest- 
INTERIOR SPECIES: Downy Woodpecker, 10 (18); 
Tufted Titmouse, 5 (9); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
4 (7); Brown Creeper, 4 (7); Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 3 (5); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 (5); 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Black-capped Chickadee, 
1 (2); Horned Owl, 1 (2); Golden-crowned King- 
let, +; Carolina Wren, +. FOREST-EDGE SPECIES: 
Birds per trip (with individuals per mile of edge in 
parentheses): Am. Tree Sparrow, 18 (14); Slate- 
colored Junco, 18 (14); Mourning Dove, 17 (14); 
Cardinal, 4 (3); Blue Jay, 4 (3); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 3 (2); Rusty Blackbird, 3 (2); Song Spar- 
row, 2 (2); House Sparrow, 2 (2); Eastern Towhee, 
2 (2); Purple Finch, 1 (1); Am. Crow, +; Rough- 
legged Hawk, +; Ring-necked Pheasant, +. Average 
Total: Forest-INTERIOR: 32 birds (density, 58 per 
100 acres); Forest-EpGE: 74 birds (59 birds per 
mile). Remarks: Of special interest is the over- 
wintering of Eastern Towhees and Red-headed Wood- 
peckers. Two of the Red-headed Woodpeckers were 
immature birds. More of these woodpeckers over- 
wintered in the region as a whole than ever before in 
my experience—S. C. KENDEIGH, Champaign, II]. 
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NOTE: In comparing the two following counts 
with the reports on the same area in Audubon Field 
Notes, 7:247-49 (1953), the reader should notice that 
an error in publishing resulted in the transposition of 
the actual counts to appear under the wrong areas, as 
follows: The entire last part of study 24 beginning 
with the words ‘‘central part,” line 20, col. 2, p. 247 
and including the table on tree composition belongs 
in study 25 to follow the words “approximately one 
acre in the north,” line 31, col. 2, p. 248. Similarly, 
the portion of study 25 replaced is the last portion of 
study 24 to follow the words ‘‘and Panicum sp. domi- 
nant in,” line 20, col. 2, p. 247.—Epb. 


23. UPLAND PINE AND PINE-OAK WOOD. 
LAND.—Location: About 2.5 miles northeast of 
El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. SWY4, SWY; 
Sec. 2 T17S R15W. Size: 23.2 acres, about square 
with the northeast corner missing, to average around 
330 yards on a side. Area laid out with rope and 
compass. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 7:247 and 343 (1953). Selected trees were cut 
in November, 1953, to thin woodland adjoining the 
study area on the west. At the edge of the southwest 
portion of the census tract a group of mature pines 
was removed to leave an opening, except for sparse 
young tree reproduction, approximately 80 yards long 
and 0.4 acres in area. Remaining tree removal was 
uniform and for the most part at some distance from 
the area. Weather: The winter period has averaged 
mild with a succession of cold and warm fronts. No 
snow has fallen except for light sleet on Jan. 23 
which covered only around 10% of the ground in 
wooded areas and was of short duration. Temperatures 
recorded during the hours of census varied from 32° 
to 57° F. and averaged 46°. Coverage: Dec. 25, 28: 
Jan. 4, 10, 16, 24, 28; Feb. 7. Total: 8 trips, between 

a.m. and 2:30 p.m., averaging 1.3 hours each 
Census: Brown-headed Nuthatch, 4 (17); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 4 (17); Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4 
(17); Pine Warbler, 4 (17); Carolina Chickadee, 
3 (13); Tufted Titmouse, 2 (9); Carolina Wren, 2 
(9); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (9); Downy Woodpecker, 
1 (4); Blue Jay, 1 (4); Brown Creeper, 1 (4); 
Myrtle Warbler, 1 (4); Field Sparrow, 1 (4); Slate- 
colored Junco, 1 (4); Turkey Vulture, +; Black 
Vulture, +; Barred Owl, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
+; Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, +; Am. Crow, +; Winter Wren, +; Hermit 
Thrush, +; Eastern Bluebird, +; Cardinal, +; East- 
ern Towhee, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average Total: 
31 birds (density, 134 per 100 acres). Remarks: Not 
included were a flock of 45 Am. Robins and 4 Am. 
Crows which were noted flying over the area. Reduc- 
tion of 13% in the density from 1952-53 was mainly 
because of the decrease in Slate-colored Juncos found 
on the area. Showing noteworthy increases were the 
Ruby- and Golden-crowned Kinglet, and Pine War- 
bler. Observed on all or all but one of the coverages 
were the Carolina Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, Caro- 
lina Wren, and kinglets. With exclusion of the Am. 
Goldfinch and Blue Jay, usually found separately, the 
census species as listed through Myrtle Warbler were 
usually found associated in loose flocks. The opening 
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from tree removal seemed to have no effect on results 
of the present study —ARNOLD J. HomBERG and JOHN 
A. HorperG, Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, Ark. 


24. SOUTHERN OAK-PINE STREAM BOT- 
TOMLAND.—Location: Approximately 2.5 miles 
NE of El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. NEY% 
SEY; Sec. 3 T17S R15W. Size: 19.9 acres, approxi- 
mately square except for the creek boundary on the 
west running NW to add a triangular area. Average 
around 300 yards square, laid out with rope and 
compass. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 7:248 and 346 (1953). A fire occurred over 
4 acres in the southern portion of the area early in 
December, 1953, to burn ground cover and smaller 
branches in brush piles. In small local areas young 
tree reproduction, up to 1 in. DBH, appears to be 
badly injured, but the larger timber seems to have 
suffered little damage. Weather: See census No. 23, 
with temperature variations from 32° to 52° F. and 
average 47°. Coverage: Dec. 20, 28; Jan. 3, 9, 17, 
23, 27; Feb. 7. Eight trips between 7:30 a.m. and 
5 p.m. averaging 1.5 hours each. Census: White- 
throated Sparrow, 18 (91); Am. Robin, 5 (25); 
Am. Goldfinch, 5 (25); Carolina Chickadee, 4 (20); 
Carolina Wren, 4 (20); Cedar Waxwing, 4 (20); 
Tufted Titmouse, 3 (15); Winter Wren, 3 (15); 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3 (15); Cardinal, 3 (15); 
Eastern Towhee, 3 (15); Song Sparrow, 3 (15); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2 (10); Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 2 (10); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (10); Her- 
mit Thrush, 2 (10); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (5); 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1 (5); Blue Jay, 1 (5); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (5); Brown-headed Nut- 
hatch, 1 (5); Brown Creeper, 1 (5); Brown 
Thrasher, 1 (5); Eastern Bluebird, 1 (5); Myrtle 
Warbler, 1 (5); Purple Finch, 1 (5); Slate-colored 
Junco, 1 (5); Fox Sparrow, 1 (5); Wood Duck, +; 
Turkey Vulture, +; Black Vulture, +; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, +; Barred Owl, +; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, +; Eastern Phoebe, +; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, +; Pine Warbler, +; Rusty Blackbird, +. 
Average Total: 78 birds (density, 392 per 100 
acres). Remarks: In comparison with results of the 
1952-53 study, a reduction in population of 6 species 
and absence of the Purple Grackle, Belted Kingfisher, 
and Swamp Sparrow were nearly offset by an increase 
in 9 of the species and addition of 8 species not 
recorded in 1952-53, the net change being a 3% de- 
crease in density. A large decrease was in the towhee 
population, from 14 to 3 average. Some reduction in 
towhees could be attributed to the ground fire, since 
cover and food in some of the brush piles in the 
southern end were destroyed, but a general decline 
throughout the unburned brushy area along the creek 
was noted. The increase in Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
from last year paralleled that noted in the nearby up- 
land area, census No. 23, but the Golden-crowned 
Kinglets did not similarly increase as in the upland 
area. Observed on all or all but one of the coverages 
were the White-throated Sparrow, Carolina Chickadee, 
Carolina Wren, Tufted Titmouse, Winter Wren, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Towhee, and Hermit 


Thrush.—ARNOLD J. HOIBERG and JOHN A. HOIBERG, 
Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, Ark. 


25. FLOODPLAIN DECIDUOUS FOREST.— 
Location: Edgewood Farm, 3 miles NNE of Fargo 
(P.O.), Cass County, North Dakota. Size: 25 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 
7:246 (1953). A correction to that description should 
be noted: ‘Prairie Thistle (Cirsium undulatum)”’ 
should read “Canada Thistle (Cirsium arvense).” 
Weather: The average temperature for January was 
~1.4° F., which was 8.5° below normal. On Jan. 31 
the weather warmed up and continued so through the 
census period. During this time the high temperature 
was 39° while the low 5° (Av. mean 26.7°). Where- 
as in January there was 7 inches of snow resulting in 
0.47-inch precipitation (0.13 below normal), there 
was only a trace of snow during the census period 
(0.27-inch precipitation is normal for this period). 
About 18 inches of snow covered the study area dur- 
ing the census, requiring the use of snowshoes. Al- 
though the river was completely frozen on Feb. 1, 
it was completely open on Feb. 2 and remained so. 
Coverage: Feb. 1, 2, 5 (2 trips), 6, (2 trips), 8 
(2 trips), 10 (2 trips). Total: 10 trips, averaging 
114 hours each. Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 7 
(28); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 (12); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (4); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (4); 
Purple Finch, 1 (4); Pine Grosbeak, +; Common 
Redpoll, +; Horned Owl, +; Ring-necked Pheasant, 
+. Average Total: 13 birds (density, 52 per 100 
acres). Remarks: Several association groups were 
noted. Although sometimes recorded alone, chickadees 
usually occurred in groups of 2 to 5, half the obser- 
vations recording them associated with other species. 
In order of frequency these were White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Purple Finch, and Pine Grosbeak. The Purple Finches 
were recorded in groups of 2 to 5, usually accompa- 
nied by the Pine Grosbeak. Other two-species groups 
included 2 Downy Woodpeckers and 2 White-breasted 
Nuthatches, once; 1 Downy and 1 Hairy Woodpecker, 
once. Three-species groups recorded: chickadee-nut- 
hatch-woodpecker—with Downy Woodpecker, three 
times; with Hairy Woodpecker, three times. A loose 
group of 5 chickadees, 2 Downy Woodpeckers, 2 
Purple Finch, 1 Hairy Woodpecker, 1 nuthatch, and 
1 Pine Grosbeak (6 species) was observed one time. 
A Slate-colored Junco and a Blue Jay were recorded 
near the area during the census. Red Squirrel, Cotton- 
tail and fresh Raccoon tracks were noted on the area. 
The most notable difference from last year's census 
was the absence of the flocks of feeding redpolls. 
Joyce Mohberg assisted with the Feb. 6 censuses.— 
J. FRANK CASSEL, Zoology Department, North Dakota 
Institute for Regional Studies, N. Dak. Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. Dak. 


26. OPEN PONDEROSA PINE FOREST.— 
Location: Mouth of South Canyon, just northwest of 
Rapid City, Pennington County, South Dakota. Size: 
about 18 acres (area determined by planimetry from 
aerial photographs of the Soil Conservation Service, 
with estimated correction for irregularities of hill- 
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side). Description of Area: A roughly triangular 
area occupying south- and west-facing slopes and hill- 
top on the Leedy Springs tract of the Rapid City 
Water Department. The underlying rock is Minne- 
kahta limestone, dipping south at an angle of about 
40°. The hillsides are marked by several shallow 
draws and many outcrops of limestone. Most of the 
trees are rather young Ponderosa Pines (Pinus pon- 
derosa), with scattered clumps of Rocky Mountain 
Juniper (Juniperus scopulorum). Open areas between 
trees show a sparse growth of grasses, forbs, yuccas, 
and cacti. Names of plants follow ‘Trees native to 
the forests of Colorado and Wyoming,” U. S. Forest 
Service, 1945. EpGE: Similar habitat to the north and 
east. South and west of the study area is a narrow 
belt of similar habitat, but at the bottom of the hill 
is a flat valley floor, with deciduous thickets along the 
stream, and tall herbaceous vegetation elsewhere. 
Weather: Dry, with little snow and no rain during 
the census period. Temperature extremes were —-14° F. 
on Jan. 16, and 74° on Feb. 8. Usual temperatures 
were mild, between 30° and 50°. Coverage: Jan. 3, 
14, 17, 23, 24, 31; Feb. 6, 7. Total: 8 trips and 12 
hours. Census: White-winged Junco, 11 (61); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 7 (39); Townsend's Solitaire, 3 
(17); Pine Siskin, 3 (17); Am. Robin, 1 (6); 
Golden Eagle, +; Purple Finch, +; Am. Goldfinch, 
+; Oregon Junco, +. Average Total: 25 birds 
(density, 139 per 100 acres). Remarks: This area 
appears to be representative of dry hillside forests on 
the edge of the Black Hills, at least in the region of 
Rapid City. The size of the winter population is un- 
doubtedly influenced by the proximity of the more 
sheltered condition of the stream-bottom, and is prob- 
ably greater than populations of plateau-top forests. 
Mixed flocking was noted only once, on Jan. 3, when 
siskins, juncos, and chickadees all were feeding to- 
gether in the same area on the south hillside on a 
mild morning. Weed seeds and juniper berries were 
plentiful. The only mammals observed on the study 
area were 1 or 2 Cottontails (Sylvilagus sp.).— 
NATHANIEL R. WHITNEY, JR., 4350 Meadowwood 
Drive, Rapid City, S. Dak. 


27. WESTERN PLAINS—COTTONWOOD- 
WILLOW RIVERBOTTOM.—The following is a 
continuing comparative study of winter bird-popula- 
tions in five north-central Colorado plains cottonwood 
riverbottoms. Detailed descriptions for the areas are 
given in Audubon Field Notes, 3:192 (1949) (Area 
1) and 6:228-29 (1952) (Areas II-V), and a five-year 
summary for Area I is reported in 7:250-53 (1953). 
Population data for this winter have been included in 
a table. 

I. Location: Along Cache la Poudre River, 2.5 
miles southeast of Ft. Collins, Colorado. Size: 33 
acres. Description of Area: As in 1953 except that 
the north 25 acres, cleared of woodland last winter, 
had grown up in a dense weed cover. About the 
middle of January (1954) the weed growth was de- 
stroyed by ploughing, so that vegetation again was 
restricted to a narrow fringe of trees along the river 
and by the west marsh, a tangle of down trees, weeds 
and brush in the same areas, and dense standing weeds 
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and piled branches at the northwest corner. Beavers 
are taking a toll of the remaining cottonwoods along 
the river which, incidentally, was low and seldom 
frozen during the census period. With the ground 
cover gone, dust storms were frequent in the river. 
bottom and there were accumulations of loess. This 
habitat can no longer be considered a typical cotton. 
wood riverbottom community but has been included 
here for historical reasons. Coverage: Dec. 25, 2¢- 
Jan. 17, 19, 23, 28; Feb. 8. Total: 7 trips, averaging 
one hour each. ; 

II. Location: Along Cache la Poudre River, 2 
miles southwest of Windsor. Size: 25 acres. Descrip. 
tion of Area: As in 1952, except that beavers have 
cut down many of the streamside trees and have 
dammed up the river. Coverage: Dec. 20; Jan. 9, 23. 
30; Feb. 2, 6. Total: 6 trips, averaging one hour each. 

III. Location: Along Spring Creek at the entrance 
to Spring Canyon, 4 miles southwest of Ft. Collins, 
Size: 14 acres. Description of Area: Same as in 
1953 except that practically all of the large dead 
cottonwoods have been felled by wind. Cattle grazing 
has continued and ground cover was sparse. Cover. 
age: Dec. 24; Jan. 17, 19, 23, 26, 28; Feb. 4. Total: 
7 trips, averaging one hour each. 

IV. Location: Along North Poudre Ditch, 4 miles 
northwest of Waverly. Size: 25 acres. Description of 
Area: Same as last year except that more habitat 
alteration (leveling and dike-building) has taken 
place in the northern portion. The woodland was 
subjected to a heavy but brief flooding last June which 
caused some erosion along the intermittent stream 
beds. Coverage: Dec. 22; Jan. 16, 24, 29, 31; Feb. 
7. Total: 6 trips, averaging one hour each. 

V. Location: Along an unnamed creek at the en- 
trance to Rist canyon, 1.5 miles northwest of Bellvue. 
Size: 14 acres. Description of Area: Same as last 
year but somewhat more windblown. Along the same 
creek (dry this winter) one mile to the northeast is 
the Sedimentary Foothills Brushland reported in Cen- 
sus No. 28. Coverage: Dec. 28; Jan. 19, 22, 27, 29, 
31. Total: 6 trips, averaging one hour each. 

Remarks: This winter's cottonwood community 
populations well reflect the effect of habitat change 
and unseasonable climate. Area I near Ft. Collins is 
particularly interesting because it has undergone com- 
plete habitat alteration over the six-year period of 
censusing, being transformed from a productive wood- 
land to, finally, a ploughed field edged by “thickets” 
of fallen trees and weeds. Theoretically, such a change 
should be reflected in a decrease of woodland birds 
and an increase of thicket species. Indeed, open- 
woodland birds such as the Oregon Junco and Black- 
capped Chickadee have decreased from, respectively, 
30 per 100 acres and 15 per 100 acres in 1950 to 
none and only 3 per 100 acres this winter. The Am. 
Magpie population would have dropped from 21 per 
100 acres in 1950 to only 6 per 100 acres in 1954, 
had it not been for a large flock flying through the 
area on one date this winter. Other common cotton- 
wood woodland species showing a decrease include: 
Brown Creeper, Downy Woodpecker, Slate-colored 
Junco, Am. Goldfinch. On the other hand, thicket 
species like the Am. Tree Sparrow, Song Sparrow and 
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COMPARATIVE CENSUS: 




















COTTONWOOD-WILLOW COMMUNITY 
(Arranged according to cosmopolitan distribution and overall population density) 








Area Number ; 
Sine of Area in acres 33 
Re Ne EOE oes ceca rena cdine 16 (48) 


m. Magpie ...-.--.-0 ees ceeceeeees 5 (15) 
at aaleed ee eee 2 (6) 

MEETTCTTEE TELE CL = 
on ene 56 eck kim: 6k te pS SHORT BRN 10 (30) 
Black-capped Chickadee ............. 1 (3) 
Downy Woodpecker tia A is da. 9S tiga ge eae + 
White-crowned ee 18 (55) 
Mountain Chickadee ............++-- ae 
Common SITAR: sos ccc ceeusdasens 2 (6) 
Hairy Woodpecker .............-45. + 
Slate-colored RE ics cansiskralo oi aiaig wen i 
EES OE” See Cee re + 
Red-winged Blackbird ............... 18 (55) 
Moellerd .........: a een na eer i 1 (3) 
Ring-necked Pheasant ...........--.. + 
Se Se er 


Great Blue Heron 
EL, a ere ee 
House Finch . 
Golden Eagle . 
Prairie Falcon 
Mourning Dove .... 
Brown Creeper . . = 
PEE = oo acc aah eae seo es deena 
Cassin’s Finch 
Western Meadowlark 
Townsend's Solitaire ................ 
Rataeer 2... 5... Ses: 643 
Brewer's Blackbird 
Sharp-shinned Hawk ................ 
Red-tailed Hawk ; 

Rough-legged Hawk 
Ring-billed Gull 
NI one cache ne Xe as asia emai 
Horned Lark ...... 
Mountain Bluebird ................. — 
CS ee ee are 


I+] J+] ouoloal | | ltte t+] 


House Sparrow i Bis Weck Bie entree Sao 

Gray-headed Junco ..............26. — 
WSO DIE a ice sie se acionnewasesen 
a | ee 82 
Density per 100 acres: ............... 248 
ee a ae 24 


White-crowned Sparrow (Gambel’s) have shown an 
increase from 3 per 100, 6 per 100 and 6 per 100 
acres in 1950 to 48 per 100, 30 per 100 and 55 per 
100 acres in 1954. In fact, this winter more than 50 
per cent of the birds counted were of these species. 
The grassland species (Horned Lark and meadow- 
lark) which started to increase last winter after re- 
moval of the trees were discouraged this winter by 
the ploughing. Those seen were in the undisturbed 
southern end of the area. The declining appeal of this 
once popular avian residence is indicated by a 10 to 
30% drop in number of species compared with past 
winters. Area II near Windsor remains a relatively 
undisturbed woodland, except for the increased beaver 
cutting, with plenty of cover and food. There were 
unusually large flocks of Am. Tree Sparrows and Song 
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Sparrows in the weeds and wolfberry thickets this 
winter. The portion of Area IV on North Poudre 
Ditch which was being destroyed this winter had 
never been favored by birds, and, consequently, this 
change had little effect on the bird population. The 
big increase in this area was in juncos, which formed 
a loose flock with Am. Tree Sparrows, Song Sparrows, 
White-crowned Sparrows (Gambel’s) and Cassin’s 
Finches in the southeast end of the woodland. The 
low population in Area V is probably the result of 
decreased food and cover and the lack of water. It is 
interesting to note that, like the Townsend's Solitaire 
in the Sedimentary Foothills Brushland only a mile 
away (see No. 28), the individual here was always 
seen in the area’s lone Rocky Mountain Cedar. The 
winter weather, described in detail in report No. 30, 
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was phenomenally warm and dry for the country in- 
cluding these five cottonwood riverbottoms. Such 
weather seems to encourage the movement of some 
species of mountain birds onto the plains and permits 
birds which normally winter farther south to remain 
in this countryside. Species whose presence this year 
might be traced to climatic conditions include: 
(southern) Mourning Dove, Mountain Bluebird, 
Great Blue Heron, Brewer's Blackbird; (mountain) 
Mountain Chickadee, Hairy Woodpecker, Cassin’s 
Finch. It is unfortunate that no systematic studies 
have been made in this region on the effect of climate 
(and associated food availability) on the latitudinal 
and altitudinal distribution of winter birds. Both ex- 
tremely dry mountain weather and blizzard mountain 
weather appear to effect movement of certain species 
to lower elevations—RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN and 
EpwarpD B. REED, Zoology Dept., Colorado A & M 
College. Ft. Collins, Colo. 


28. SEDIMENTARY FOOTHILLS, BRUSH- 
LAND.—Location: Two miles northwest of Bellvue, 
Larimer County, Colorado. Size: 25 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 5:238-39 
(1951). Weather: As in report No. 30, with, how- 
ever, much more wind. Coverage: Dec. 28; Jan. 19, 
22, 27, 29, 31. Total: 6 trips, averaging one hour 
each. Census: Am. Tree Sparrow, 23 (92); Red- 
shafted Flicker, 6 (24); Black-capped Chickadee, 4 
(16); Cassin’s Finch, 3 (12); Downy Woodpecker, 
1 (4);'Am. Magpie. 1 (4); Steller’s Jay, 1 (4); 
Mountain Chickadee, 1 (4); Townsend's Solitaire, 
1 (4); Song Sparrow, 1 (4); Marsh Hawk, +; 


Prairie Falcon, +; Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Horned 
Lark, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Oregon Junco, +, 
Average Total: 42 birds (density, 168 per 199 
acres). Remarks: The area’s vegetation, after 4 
recovery last winter, was in poor condition again this 
year, with very little weed cover, and shrubbery which 
was badly wind-blown, dust-covered and overbrowsed. 
The Mountain Chickadee and Steller’s Jay were 
present for the first time since 1950-51, but Am 
Robins, so abundant that season, were still absent, 
in keeping with a local trend this winter. The Town. 
send’s Solitaire was always seen in the area’s lone 
Rocky Mountain Cedar. Cassin’s Finch, new to the 
brushland, had been common throughout the foot. 
hills region this winter. The birds were seen in 
flocks on only two dates, perching atop one of the 
area's cottonwoods. The seed-eating fringillids, Am. 
Tree Sparrow, Song Sparrow, White-crowned Spar. 
row (Gambel's) and Am. Goldfinch, relatively com. 
mon under last winter's weedy conditions, were much 
less abundant or even absent (Gambel’s) this season. 
—-RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, Zoology Dept., Colorado 
A & M College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


29. SEDIMENTARY FOOTHILLS, PINON. 
JUNIPER WOODLAND.—Location: Fourteen 
miles northwest of Fort Collins, Colorado, at Owl 
Canyon (R70W, TON, S1) just east of U.S. High. 
way 287. Size: 100 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes, 7:253-54 (1953). This year's 
coverage has been extended to include 100 acres (50 
acres last year), most of the grove north of the 
quarrying activity. Weather: About as in report No, 


Area No. 28. The Main Portion of the Sedimentary Foothills Brushland Northwest 
of Bellvue, Colo. Out of Sight to the Right Is a Line of Cottonwoods and an 
Irrigation Ditch. The Extent of the Area Is Outlined in Ink. 
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Area No. 29. A Typical Panorama in the Isolated Pinon-Juniper Woodland 
Northwest of Fort Collins, Colo. 


30 with somewhat lower temperature and much more 
wind. Coverage: Jan. 16, 31; Feb. 4, 6, 7, 9. Total: 
6 trips, averaging 1.5 hours each. Census: Oregon 
Junco, 12 (12); Townsend's Solitaire, 6 (6); Moun- 
tain Chickadee, 2 (2); Brown Creeper, 2 (2); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2 (2); Horned Owl, 1 
(1); Am. Magpie. 1 (1); Cassin’s Finch, 1 (1); 
Golden Eagle, +; Bald Eagle, +; Marsh Hawk, +; 
Red-shafted Flicker, +; Horned Lark, +; Am. 
Robin, +; White-winged Junco, +; Slate-colored 
Junco, +. Average Total: 27 birds (density, 27 per 
100 acres). Remarks: The quarrying south of the 
census area has continued, but as yet the main por- 
tion of this isolated pifon grove remains untouched. 
The population of Townsend's Solitaire, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet and Am. Robin continued low as 
compared with some previous winters. For example, 
single high counts this winter included only 10 soli- 
taires, 4 kinglets and 1 robin, whereas on Jan. 18, 
1952, 54 solitaires, 22 kinglets and 27 robins were 
recorded in much the same area. The mild winters 
the past two years may have had some effect on the 
population density of these two species. Brown 
Creepers were unusually common this winter, as many 
as 5 being seen on several dates, and Cassin’s Finches 
were observed for the first time. Last year creepers 
were rare throughout the region. This season both 
species have been common in north-central Colorado. 
Pifion Jays were heard calling in the vicinity of, but 
never within, the census area. Together with Clark’s 
Nutcrackers, they range in large numbers through the 
woodland during the autumn pifon nut harvest.— 
RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN and Epwarp B. REED, 


Zoology Dept., Colorado A & M College, Ft. Collins, 
Colo. 


30. CITY CEMETERY.—Location: At the end 
of Mountain Avenue on the west edge of Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. Size: 35 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 4:228 (1950). Weather: 
During the census period the temperature ranged 
from —3° F. to 75° with a daily mean of 35°. The 
entire period was unusually clear, dry and warm, with 
occasional strong winds, undoubtedly the warmest 
and driest winter in years. Precipitation was only 
0.11 in., coming in a very light snowfall and several 
sprinkles. The nearby mountains had similar weather. 
Weather for previous years is summarized in Audubon 
Field Notes, 7:252 (1953). Coverage: Jan. 10, 22, 
24, 28; Feb. 3, 6. Total: 6 trips, averaging one hour 
each. Census: See five-year résumé. Remarks: A city 
cemetery, unlike many of our natural habitats, re- 
mains relatively undisturbed year after year, the main 
changes in bird populations being exerted by ex- 
ternal forces such as weather and alterations in sur- 
rounding habitats. Both the internal stability and the 
external forces of change are reflected in the sum- 
mary data for the past five winters. In general, the 
populations are either uniform in size from year to 
year (Oregon Junco, 1951-53; Gray-headed Junco, 
52-54; Mountain Chickadee, '50-'52; etc.) or show 
radical but usually isolated jumps or drops (Oregon 
Junco, 1950 and ‘54; House Finch, 54; Mountain 
Chickadee, ‘51; Brown Creeper, '52, '53; etc.). The 
fluctuations appear to be effected by weather condi- 
tions, directly or indirectly, especially conditions in 
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Nore: In contrast to the style in other reports the figures be- 


low in parentheses are the average totals, other figures being 
density per 100 acres.—ED. 


Census, city cemetery 
(35 acres) : 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Oregon Junco ........ 14 
House Finch ..... i 
Red-shafted Flicker ... 9 
House Sparrow ..... 3 
Black-capped Chickadee 6 3 
Gray-headed Junco .... 6 11 

3 

l 


57 54 49 131 (46) 
1- 7 7 1) 
1 1 

1 9 14 

1 

3 
Slate-colored Junco.. 9 
Mountain Chickadee ... 9 1 
Brown Creeper ... ; 5 6 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Downy Woodpecker + 
Townsend's Solitaire .. — 
Am. (G0ldhnch ...... 
Red-breasted Nuthatch . — 
Am. Magpie ..... 4 
Hairy Woodpecker. ae + 
Ea ; 
Steller’s Jay . _— 20 — — 
Golden-crowned Kinglet — a 3 14 

Am. Tree Sparrow .... + —_- —-_ — 
Evening Grosbeak ... — 20 — — ane 


~~ ++. ++. 


NRF ANKE KUM 
Ne a a a 


9 oe 3 (1) 





Red-winged Blackbird . — 17 = 
Se — a 11 
Horned Lark . a — 9 
Sharp-shinned Hawk .. — — ‘ 

Golden Eagle . me _— — — 4 — 
Marsh Hawk a — — — { 

Prairie Falcon ...... : — = ae — 
Horned Owl ; — — — — 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuc ker  — — — } — 
Cedar Waxwing { — — — — 


Common Starling .... — — 4 — — 
White-winged Junco . — — — — 
Harris's Sparrow oo _- — 4 — 


Density, birds per 
100 acres +e . 200 174 169 143 
Total species 19 17 20 17 19 


the mountains to the west. Very warm dry moun- 
tain weather appears to send some mountain species 
to lower elevations. It seems significant that during 
1951 and 1954, winters with high temperatures re- 
spectively of 70° and 75°, Mountain Chickadees 
should be very common and Steller’s Jays present in 
the cemetery. The same trend was also noted in the 
Sedimentary Foothills Brushland report (No. 28). 
This supposition, however, does not explain the 
temporal distribution of other mountain species such 
as the Red-breasted Nuthatch, so common in 1952, 
and the Golden-crowned Kinglet, so common in 1953. 
Because the forces which shape the population in 
such a habitat are mainly external, they are difficult 
to assess adequately. During the five-year period the 
species association group of small winter birds occu- 
pied the same favorite area along an east-west line 
of spruce trees in the northern part of the cemetery, 
moving back and forth throughout the day. This 
season, because of the mild winter and lack of snow, 
there was a greater scattering of species throughout 
the 35 acres of parkland.—RicHarD G. BEIDLEMAN, 
Zoology Dept., Colorado A & M College, Ft. Collins, 


Colo. 


31. UPPER FOOTHILLS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of 
the Denver Mountain Parks, 17 miles west of Denver, 
Colorado, in NW part of Section 15, T. 4 S., R. 71 
W., 6th Principal Meridian. Size: 67 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: A nearly pure, all-aged stand of Pon- 
derosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa), 50 acres of thinly- 
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stocked, dry south and southwest slope and 17 acres of 
better-stocked north aad northeast slope, described jp 
Audubon Field Notes, 6:230-31 and 311-12 (1952), 
Elevation: 7700 to 7950 ft. Weather: Temperatures 
at Denver, approximately 2500 ft. lower than the Study 
area, averaged 7° F. above normal (31°) during the 
count period (Dec. 20-Feb. 8). Dec. 20-31 averaged 
0.7° below normal; Jan., 7° above; Feb. 1-8, 17° 
above. Temperatures at Idaho Springs, 10 miles west 
of this area and at nearly the same elevation (7559 
ft.), departed similarly from the normal (25°). At 
Denver, average daily maximum was 51°, minimum 
<i extremes were +75° (Feb. 8) and +1° (Dec, 
22, Jan. 20). At Idaho Springs, average daily maxi. 
mum was 43° and minimum 17°; 
+66° (Feb. 8) and —4° (Dec. 22). Temperatures 
at both places averaged 3° to 4° above normal in 
November and normal in early December. Precipita- 
tion during the count period, all snow, was 0.41 inch 
at Denver, slightly less than half of normal; and 0.30 
inch at Idaho Springs, about one-third of normal. 
November and early December precipitation was 55 
per cent in excess of normal at both places. Excessive 
snowfall in the higher mountains during November 
and December and frequent unusually high winds 
probably were the climatic factors most affecting the 
winter bird population of this study area. Snow cover 
on the south slope decreased from 50% at start of 
period (10 inches deep) to 5% at end; that on north 
slope decreased from 95% (12 in. or peony icth to 30% 
Coverage: Dec. 20; Jan. 10, 31; Feb. 2, 6, 7. Total: 
6 trips, averaging 2 1/3 hours each. Hours between 
7:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


extremes were 


North South Entire 
Slope Slope Area 

Species 17 acres 50 acres 67 acres 
Pygmy Nuthatch ...... 6 (36) 39 (78) 45 (67) 
Mountain Chickadee 4 (24) 8 (16) 12 (18) 
White-winged Junco 1 (6) 9 (18) 10 (15) 
ee ee — 4 (6) > (5) 
OR ree l (6) 2 (4) zs {s 
White-breasted Nuthatch 1 (2) 2. 43) 
Hairy Woodpecker .... — » 42) 1 (2) 
Camms Pick .....6.. — l (2) ft . 42) 
Red Crossbill ....... t £2) te 
Gray-headed Junco .... — 1 (2) 1 (2) 
WAM EE ke. 55 ceive ; L <e) 
aS eee — 1 (2) 1 (1) 
Townsend's Solitaire ; : t ¢%) 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 1 6) _— r (8 
oO SAA — i 
eS { 1 
Clark’s Nutcracker .... — 
Pine Grosbeak ....... 
Juncos (unidentified) ©. — 

Average totals ...... 13 67 82 

Density per 100 acres 78 134 123 


Remarks: Seed crops of Ponderosa Pine and Moun- 
tain Mahogany were light; those of Douglas Fir, 
Juniper, Squaw Currant, Kinnikinnick and “weeds” 
were good. This year’s total density was 92% higher 
than last year’s (64), due largely to a 140% increase 
of the Pygmy Nuthatch. Increase of that species to 
67 from 31 and 28 of the two preceding years is in 
keeping with its 1953 breeding bird increase of 75% 
in this area (Audubon Field Notes, 7:351). Steller's 
Jay also about doubled its winter population through- 
out this region. Four species: White-winged Junco, 
Red Crossbill, Am. Robin and Golden-crowned King- 








ra 


lk 


—, 6 set oe 


«res 





let, which were entirely missing in 1952-53, occurred 
this year much as they did in 1951-52. The crossbills, 
however, gave no indication of a repetition of their 
1951-52 winter breeding (Audubon Field Notes, 6: 
231 and 312). Two species common in 1952-53, Cas- 
sin’s Finch and Pine Siskin, were missing or very un- 
common in 1951-52 and this season. Am. Raven, Pine 
Grosbeak and Goshawk, all mountain species generally 
unknown at this elevation, were seen frequently this 
winter in or near this study area, the latter two even 
on the plains near the foothills, apparently reflecting 
the severe November weather. All trips were made by 
the compiler, assisted on one each by Arthur Bennett, 
Leonard Licht, Hazel Thatcher and Otto Wlassak.— 
DoNALD M. THATCHER, 2916 Perry St., Denver, Colo. 
(Colorado Bird Club). 


32. IMMATURE LODGEPOLE PINE FOREST. 
—tLocation: In Genesee Mountain Park of the Den- 
ver Mountain Parks, 15 miles west of Denver, Colo- 
rado, on north slope of the mountain. Size: 20 acres. 
Description of Area: A generally pure stand of 
Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contorta) of medium density, 
aged 90 years, with small amount of Douglas 
Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) and Ponderosa Pine 
(Pinus ponderosa), described in Audubon Field 
Notes, 5:315 (1951) and 6:231 (1952). Elevation: 
7950 to 8200 ft. Weather: For summary, see Study 
No. 31. Snow cover was approximately 100% at start 
of study, up to 12 in. in depth, and diminished to 
80% at end; this was much the heaviest snow cover 
in four years of study. Coverage: Dec. 20; Jan. 16; 
Feb. 2 (2 trips), 6, 8. Total: 6 trips, averaging 55 
minutes each. Hours between 7:40 a.m. and 2:45 
p.m. Census: Red Crossbill, 5 (25); Mountain 
Chickadee, 4 (20); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (5); 
Pygmy Nuthatch, 1 (5); Brown Creeper, 1 (5); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (5); Pine Grosbeak, 1 
(5); Gray-headed Junco, 1 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 
+; Am. Robin, +; Townsend's Solitaire, +. Aver- 
age Total: 15 birds (density, 75 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: Lodgepole Pine and Douglas Fir seed 
crops were good; Ponderosa Pine, poor. The unusual 
regular occurrence (30 per 100 acres) of the Pygmy 
Nuthatch in this area one year ago was not repeated 
this season; the only occurrence was a flock of 8 
(Feb. 8), confined generally to Ponderosa Pine trees. 
The Red Crossbill, previously unusual in this habitat 
in winter, occurred three times (Dec. 20, Jan. 16, Feb. 
2) as a flock of about 10, feeding on Lodgepole Pine 
seed; the same flock (presumably) was seen on second 
Feb. 2 trip, feeding in adjacent Douglas Fir. The 
Pine Siskin, common 1952-53 in all three study 
areas, was again entirely absent, as in 1950-51 and 
1951-52. All trips were made by the compiler, assisted 
on one each by Arthur Bennett and Otto Wlassak.— 
DoNALD M. THATCHER, Denver, Colo. (Colorado 
Bird Club). 


33. IMMATURE DOUGLAS FIR FOREST.— 
Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of the Denver 
Mountain Parks, 15 miles west of Denver, Colorado, 
on north slope of the mountain. Size: 20 acres. De- 
Scription of Area: A 90-year-old, medium-heavy 


stand of Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), with 
about 10% of Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contorta) and 
Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa), described in 
Audubon Field Notes, 5:315 (1951) and 6:232 
(1952). Elevation: 7900 to 8200 ft. Weather: Snow 
cover and seed crops similar to those of adjacent 
Lodgepole Pine habitat (No. 32). Coverage: Dec. 
20; Jan. 16; Feb. 2 (2 trips), 6, 8. Total: 6 trips, 
averaging 55 minutes each. Hours between 8 a.m. and 
2:30 p.m. Census: Mountain Chickadee, 7 (35); 
Brown Creeper, 2 (10); Red Crossbill, 2 (10); 
Steller's Jay, 1 (5); Am. Magpie, 1 (5); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 (5); Pygmy Nuthatch, 1 (5); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (5); Goshawk, +; 
Townsend's Solitaire, +; juncos (unidentified), +. 
Average Total: 16 birds (density, 80 per 100 acres). 
The Pygmy Nuthatch occurred one to four birds on 
three trips, generally on Ponderosa Pines near edge 
of area. (See notes on Red Crossbill and Pine Siskin 
for adjacent Lodgepole Pine area.) All trips were 
made by the compiler, assisted on one each by Arthur 
Bennett and Otto Wlassak——-DONALD M. THATCHER, 
Denver, Colo. (Colorado Bird Club), 


34. WESTERN YELLOW PINE FOREST.— 
Location: One-half mile south of the outskirts of 
Boulder, Colorado. Size: 20 acres. Description of 
Area: A yellow pine forest, composed of all heights 
of pines up to 60 feet, with very little understory. 
The elevation is 5850-5975 feet. The plot is located 
in the northeast corner of a pine-covered plateau. The 
north and east sides of the plot are bounded by dry, 
unforested gullies, lying 200 feet below the top of 
the plateau. WATER: None, except occasional melted 
snow in rock crevices. Foop: Very few dead trees; 
pine cone crop normal; grasses and weeds abundant in 
forest clearings. Weather: Daily mean temperature 
during census period, 42° F. (extremes 28° and 55°). 
A mild winter; the ground was completely covered by 
snow on only 3 census days, and the maximum snow- 
fall was only 4 inches. Coverage: Dec. 20, 25, 26; 
Jan. 1, 2, 3, 10, 17, 23, 24, 30, 31; Feb. 6, 7. Total: 
14 trips. Hours per trip averaged 2. Census: Moun- 
tain Chickadee, 13 (65); junco, sp., 10 (50); Pygmy 
Nuthatch, 10 (50); Oregon Junco, 9 (45); Gray- 
headed Junco, 6 (30); Red Crossbill, 6 (30); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 (15); Steller’s Jay, 3 
(15); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 (15); Am. Mag- 
pie, 2 (10); Brown Creeper, 1 (5); Pine Siskin, 1 
(5); Am. Robin, 1 (5); Townsend’s Solitaire, 1 
(5); Red-shafted Flicker, 1 (5); Pine Grosbeak, 1 
(5); Hairy Woodpecker, +; Slate-colored Junco, +; 
White-winged Junco, +; Prairie Falcon, +; Horned 
Owl, +; Long-eared Owl, +; Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, +. Average Total: 71 birds (density, 355 per 
100 acres). Remarks: Pygmy Nuthatches, Moun- 
tain Chickadees, White-breasted Nuthatches, Brown 
Creepers, juncos, and Golden-crowned Kinglets ap- 
peared frequently in mixed flocks. Occasionally a 
Steller’s Jay, Hairy Woodpecker or Red-shafted 
Flicker would join the groups. The proximity of the 
grassy, unforested area east of the plot partially ex- 
plains the high junco population—Louise HERING, 
568 Marine, Boulder, Colo. 
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35. MESA LAND.—Location: Three miles by 
Juan Tabo road east of the juncture of Juan Tabo and 
Alameda roads. This junction is about 13 miles 
northeast of Albuquerque, New Mexico. The tract is 
bordered by Juan Tabo road on the east, Elena Drive 
on the north, Browning road on the west, and Oak- 
land Drive on the south. Size: 300 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: A rectangular tract of land 1.1 miles 
by 0.4 mile lying at an elevation of about 5600 feet 
and sloping westward toward the Rio Grande valley. 
The tract is surrounded for a mile or more on all 
sides by similar terrain and vegetation. This is part of 
a large piece of land laid out with roads some time 
ago for a real estate development, but nothing further 
has been done with it. Originally this was heavily 
overgrazed range land. Scattered clumps of Buckhorn 
Cholla (Opuntia acanthocarpa) growing not over 5 
feet tall, and low clumps of Narrow-leaved Yucca 
(Yucca standleyi) are the most obvious features of 
the landscape. Two shallow washes course through 
the tract in which are found Rabbit Brush (CAryso- 
thamnus nauseosus), Brickellbush (Brickellia grandi- 
flora) and Apache Plume (Fallagia paradoxa). The 
ground is sparsely covered with clumps of grasses of 
which Galleta (Hiélaria jamesii), Needle (Aristida 
longiseta), and Blue Grama (Bouteloua gracilis) are 
dominant. There are also low forms of prickly pear 
and cholla. Weather: Temperature ranged from a 
minimum of 11° F. to a maximum of 50° during the 
census period. There was no precipitation during that 
time. The ground was free from snow except for a 
few small isolated patches in sheltered areas. Cov- 
erage: Dec. 25, 27, 28, 31; Jan. 1, 2. Total: 6 trips, 
averaging one hour each, mostly by car, between the 
hours of 8:45 a.m. and 5:05 p.m. Census: Horned 
Lark, 35 (12); Loggerhead Shrike, +; Pigeon Hawk, 
+; Sparrow Hawk, +. Average Total: 35 birds 
(density, 12 per 100 acres). Remarks: The Horned 
Larks were found early morning and late afternoon 
scattered throughout the area singly or in groups of 
twos and threes. At these times they hugged the 
ground and seemed reluctant to flush. In the morning, 
as the sun warmed things up, they flushed with in- 
creasing readiness, circling, at first low over the 
mesa, and later higher as they accumulated in small 
flocks which later joined up into larger flocks. The 
largest flock seen circling over the area totaled about 
85 birds. On one of the morning censuses a lark was 
observed in courtship flight, flying almost straight up 
and then plunging down headlong. All birds seen, 
with one exception, were found on the grassland and 
not down in the arroyos. Three times a shrike was 
seen. Once it was seen perched on a shrub in the 
arroyo, the other two times it was perched on a cholla 
on the grassland. Late one afternoon, just after the 
sun had set, a Sparrow Hawk and Pigeon Hawk were 
seen perched on a high clump of earth and a small 
rock, respectively, looking about. One morning a 
Pigeon Hawk was observed on a fence post outside 
the study area and when disturbed flew over the area. 
Shrikes and hawks were not observed together. On 
one census between one and two in the afternoon no 
birds whatsoever were observed—F. J. FREEMAN, 
2827 Val Verde Drive. N.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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36. PINON-JUNIPER-OAK FOOTHILL.—1p. 
cation: The Juan Tabo Recreational Area about 15 
miles northeast of Albuquerque, New Mexico, on the 
western slope of the Sandia Mountains. Size: 50 
acres. Description of Area: The study area lies 
principally within the loop drive winding through the 
picnic grounds and additional lands lying north to the 
fence line, south to the edge of the first canyon be. 
yond the road and east approximately as far as the 
built-in picnic tables are located. The land Slopes 
steeply westward at an elevation of about 6000 feet 
Huge granite boulders are scattered about and one 
arroyo cuts through the grounds. The dominant trees 
are Rocky Mountain Juniper (Juniperus scopulorum) 
about 40%, Pifion Pine (Pinus edulis) about 40%, 
and Scrub Oak (Quercus turbinella) about 20%, all 
with a height of around 12 feet. Scrub Oak is found 
in the arroyo along with Rabbit Brush (Chrysotham. 
nus nauseosus), Brickellbush (Brickellia grandiflora) 
and Mountain Mahogany (Cercocarpus parvifolins). 
Ground cover includes several forms of Opuntia in. 
cluding Cholla and Prickly Pear types, grasses and 
other low growing perennials. The study area is sur. 
rounded on all sides by similar terrain and vegetation, 
The picnic ground is heavily used on summer week. 
ends but not much frequented in the winter months, 
Weather: Temperature ranged from a minimum of 
11° F. to a maximum of 50°. There was no precipita- 
tion during the census period. Snow lay on 
northern slopes and in sheltered spots. Coverage: 
Dec. 25, 27, 28, 31; Jan. 1, 2. Total: 6 trips, averag. 
ing one hour each between the hours of 8:15 a.m. 
and 4:30 p.m. Census: juncos (mixed), 56 (112); 
Scrub Jay, 2 (4); Brown Towhee, 2 (4); Townsend’s 
Solitaire, 1 (2); Western Bluebird, 1 (2); Am. 
Robin, 1 (2); Pine Siskin, +; Spotted Towhee. +; 
House Finch, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; Red-shafted 
Flicker, +; Ladder-backed Woodpecker, +. Average 
Total: 63 birds (density, 126 per 100 acres). Re 
marks: The mixed flocks of juncos were estimated to 
contain about 50% Pink-sided. 25% Oregon, 25% 
Gray-headed (including at least two of the Red-backed 
race). On two occasions one or two Pine Siskins were 
seen with the juncos. At times one or two Brown 
Towhees were found feeding with the juncos but this 
seemed to be accidental as they did not react with 
the flock when the juncos were alarmed. A Sparrow 
Hawk was observed once as it attacked a flock of 
juncos without results. On one occasion a flock of 
Western Bluebirds accompanied by a solitaire paused 
briefly to look for juniper berries and then passed on 
out of the area. Although solitaires are commonly 
found ‘escorting’ flocks of bluebirds, there was al- 
ways one or more to be found in the census area even 
though the bluebirds were absent. At the time of the 
census there were no juniper berries. This probably 
accounts for the lack of bluebirds and robins which 
travel in flocks feeding on these berries. The one 
flock of 8 robins recorded was seen flying over the 
area. The juncos, Pine Siskins, and Brown Towhees 
fed in the Pifion-Juniper-Oak association as well as 
in the arroyo. The jays and solitaires seemed to prefer 
the high ground and tree tops, while the Spotted 
Towhee and Ladder-backed Woodpecker chose the 
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irroyo.—F. J. FREEMAN, 2827 Val Verde Drive, 


N.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


37. PASTURE, HAYFIELD, ORCHARD, AND 
BRUSH-ROW.—Location: Corvallis, Oregon. Size: 
40 acres. Description of Area: A roughly trapezoidal 
area bounded on the north by Oak Creek, on the south 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad, and on both the 
east and west sides by brushy fence-rows. The plot 
consists of a 9-acre orchard, 9 acres of permanent 
pasture, 14 acres of hayfield, and 8 acres of fence- 
row and brushy stream border. The orchard was made 
up primarily of Prune trees (Prunus domestica) with 
several Apple trees (Malus pumila) scattered along 
the north and west edges. All the trees are about 
15-20 feet high and 15-20 years old. The pasture had 
been grazed very closely and the hayfield had been 
cut to only a few inches in height. The soil is heavy 
and clayey and was muddy all winter with much 
standing water from regular rains. The main pasture 
vegetation is tall fescue (Festuca sp.) but several 
low areas supported clumps of Juncus sp. The stream 
border and fence-rows are composed of rose (Rosa 
sp.), Oregon White Oak (Quercus garryana), willow 
(Salix sp.), Red Alder (Alnus rubra), Himalaya 
Berry (Rubus thyrsanthus), and a few tall Cotton- 
woods (Populus trichocarpa) and Ash (Fraxinus 
oregona) occur along the stream. Small amounts of 
Maple (Acer macrophyllum), Ocean Spray (Holodis- 
cus discolor), Snowberry (Symphoricarpos albus), 
Poison Oak (Rhus diversiloba), Dogwood (Cornus 
californica), and hawthorn (Crataegus sp.) are 
present. Plant names taken from the Manual of the 
Flowering Plants of California by W. L. Jepson. 
TopoGRAPHY: Slightly rolling; foot of coast range; 
elevation, 220 feet. EpGe: Area fairly typical of Willa- 
mette Valley, at least of its western side but with 
more brush and edge than average. About 114 miles 
of edge in the plot. Area surrounded by similar 
habitat. Coverage: Jan. 7, 12, 19, 30; Feb. 2, 9. 
Total: 6 trips, averaging 21 hours each. Census: 
Am. Robin, 52 (130); Water Pipit, 35 (88); Oregon 
Junco, 34 (85); California Quail, 19 (48); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 17 (43); Common Bushtit, 17 
(43); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 16 (40); Spotted 
Towhee, 11 (28); Song Sparrow, 9 (23); Golden- 
crowned Sparrow, 9 (22); Ring-necked Pheasant, 6 
(15); Fox Sparrow, 6 (15); Red-shafted Flicker, 6 
(15); Bewick’s Wren, 5 (13); Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 4 (10); Scrub Jay, 4 (10); Purple Finch, 2 
(5); Varied Thrush, 2 (5); Brewer's Blackbird, 1 
(3); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (3); Sparrow Hawk, 
1 (3); Red-tailed Hawk, 1 (3); Audubon’s Warbler, 
1 (3); Cooper's Hawk, +; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
+; Winter Wren, +; Hermit Thrush, +; House 
Finch, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Western Meadow- 
lark, +. Average Total: 259 birds (density, 648 
per 100 acres). Remarks: Fallen fruit, especially 
apples, attracted many birds and a hawthorn was 
very heavily used while its fruit lasted. Large num- 
bers of Brewer's Blackbirds, Killdeers, and meadow- 
larks made use of surrounding fields. Many crows 
were frequently seen flying over and perched just 
out of the area. The quail were of a covey of about 


50 birds but they ranged off the plot considerably so 
the counts averaged much lower. Flocks of Am. 
Robins ranging to well over a hundred birds were 
seen on all counts but they did not always alight in 
the area. Pipits, too, were seen every time but only 
twice on the study plot. Numbers of small birds such 
as the chickadees, bushtits, Golden-crowned Kinglets, 
and juncos were highly variable, probably indicating 
considerable movement outside the area, while Song 
Sparrows, Spotted Towhees, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 
Bewick’s Wrens, and Fox Sparrows gave more con- 
sistent counts. One Common Starling was seen to fly 
over. A hybrid between a Yellow-shafted and Red- 
shafted Flicker was recorded and is included in the 
census under Red-shafted Flicker—RICHARD E. PuiL- 
Lips (compiler) and Epwarp L. HANSEN, Oregon 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oreg. 


38. SALT-WATER CHANNEL, TIDEFLATS, 
AND SWAMP-BRUSH BORDER.— Location: 
Section of San Diego River Flood Channel lying be- 
tween U.S. 101 Bridge and Midway Drive Bridge, 
San Diego, California. Size: 125 acres, consisting of 
an average of 50 acres of deep water, an average of 
50 acres of tideflats, and 25 acres of swamp-brush 
border. Description of Area: The census area was 
a section of a 300-yard wide channel through which 
the San Diego River empties into the Pacific Ocean. 
Due to drought there was no fresh water in the 
channel this year; however, most of the three-mile 
long channel was filled with salt water from the 
ocean up to a depth of approximately ten feet. The 
area chosen for the census lay at the upper end of 
the channel and therefore provided three distinct 
habitats: deep water and tideflats, both of which 
varied in area from practically zero to 100 acres de- 
pending upon the height of the tide, and a swamp- 
brush border area which extended from the end of the 
tideflats area to the upper end of the channel. The 
area is typical of portions of Mission and San Diego 
Bays and their adjoining tideflats. The tideflats area 
had no vegetation other than some widely-scattered 
Pickleweed (Salicornia ambigua), but was covered 
with a network of shallow channels and puddles, 
providing feeding grounds for the dabbling ducks and 
larger shorebirds. The swamp-brush border had a 
sizable patch of Brass Buttons (Cotula coronopifolia) 
and Tules (Scirpus acutas), but was covered for the 
most part with dry brush such as Tumbleweed 
(Amaranthus graecizans) and other similar brush up 
to a height of four feet, and also grasses such as 
Bermuda Grass (Cynodon dactylon). The census area 
was approximately 2000 yards long. TOPOGRAPHY: 
Very flat. Epce: To the west the channel continued 
as deep water and to the east as swamp-brush; levees 
ran the full length of the channel on the north and 
south sides, beyond the south levee was an open field 
and a housing project and beyond the north levee was 
a city dump and Mission Bay. Coverage: Dec. 23, 
26; Jon: 1, 2, 6,.7, 8, 10, 24, 12,35, 2, 21, 22, 2, 
27, 28, 29, 31: Feb. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10. Total: 
28 trips, averaging 45 minutes each. Census (Deep 
Water): Am. Widgeon, 40 (80); Pintail, 30 (60); 
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Red-breasted Merganser, 17 (34); Lesser Scaup, 14 
(28); Buffle-head, 11 (22); Ruddy Duck, 10 (20); 
Horned Grebe, 3 (6); Pied-billed Grebe, 3 (6); 
Arctic Loon, 2 (4); Western Grebe, 2 (4); Eared 
Grebe, 1 (2); Caspian Tern, 1 (2); Brown Pelican, 
+; Belted Kingfisher, +; Double-crested Cormorant, 
+; Royal Tern, +; Red-throated Loon, +; Canvas- 
back, +; Hooded Merganser, +; Red Phalarope, +. 
Average Total (Deep Water): 134 birds (density, 
268 per 100 acres). Census (Tideflats): Pintail, 
250 (500); Western Sandpiper, 225 (450); Ring- 
billed Gull, 175 (350); Am. Widgeon, 110 (220); 
Green-winged Teal, 74 (148) ; Dowitcher, 65 (130) ; 
Least Sandpiper, 50 (100); Marbled Godwit, 40 
(80); Am. Avocet, 30 (60); California Gull, 25 
(50); Black-bellied Plover, 19 (38); Willet, 14 
(28); Water Pipit, 12 (24); Snowy Egret, 11 (22); 
Shoveller, 8 (16); Am. Coot, 8 (16); Herring Gull, 
6 (12); Snow Goose, 4 (8); Western Gull, 4 (8); 
Hudsonian Curlew, 3 (6); Glaucous-winged Gull, 3 
(6); Am. Egret, 2 (4); Long-billed Curlew, 2 (4); 
Greater Yellow-legs, 1 (2); Great Blue Heron, +; 
Bonaparte’s Gull, +; Sanderling, +. Average Total 
(Tideflats): 1141 birds (density, 2282 per 100 
acres). Census (Swamp-brush): Am. Widgeon, 35 
(140); Killdeer, 15 (60); Pintail, 7 (28); Am 
Coot, 6 (24); House Finch, 6 (24); Savannah Spar- 
row (Belding), 5 (20); Western Meadowlark, 3 
(12); Loggerhead Shrike, 2 (8); Sparrow Hawk, 1 
(4); Say’s Phoebe, +; Marsh Hawk, +; Burrowing 
Owl, +; Peregrine Falcon, +; Mourning Dove, +; 
Lincoln's Sparrow, +; Song Sparrow, +; Audubon’s 
Warbler, +; Lesser Yellow-legs, +; Marsh Wren, 


+; House Sparrow, +. Average Total (Swamp. 
Brush): 80 birds (density, 320 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: The egrets were much more plentiful jp 
November and December than in January and Fe. 
ruary. Quite often there were flocks of 40 or more 
Snowy Egrets in the channel, but during the census 
period they gradually disappeared, perhaps to their 
nesting grounds. Four Snow Geese stayed in the 
channel throughout most of the winter and were 
joined by two others late in January. Early in the 
census period there were more than twice as many 
Pintails as Am. Widgeon; then, for a short while 
in January, the populations were reversed, with the 
widgeon in predominance, and late in the census 
period most of the widgeon left and the Pintails re. 
turned in their former numbers. The waterfowl in the 
swamp-brush area were confined to the swampy patch 
of Brass Buttons. A male Hooded Merganser and a 
Red Phalarope were seen by Paul E. Popejoy and 
party on the Christmas Count. The Red-breasted Mer. 
gansers were almost always all females, the largest 
number of males seen being six out of a flock of 
thirty-six. The Marsh Hawk and the Peregrine Fal- 
con occasionally hawked the channel and the Falcon 
was seen to capture a coot. The gulls were attracted 
by the nearby dump and it is assumed that they used 
the tideflats merely as a resting place. The wintering 
shorebird population may have been higher, and the 
waterfowl population lower, than normal, due to the 
mild winter—C. H. CHANNING and ALAN M. Craig 
(compiler), Sav Diego. California (San Diego Audu- 
bon Soctety). 


——— 
— 
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ATTENTION MOON WATCHERS 


A change in emphasis is announced for the fall of 
1954. 

Analysis of observations for the past two fall mi- 
gration seasons has disclosed a marked tendency for 
the highest computed migratory flights to occur around 
the hour when the moon is highest in the sky, regard- 
less of the time of night when the moon reaches this 
position. This may indicate that the mathematical 
procedures in use are over-correcting for the reduction 
in size of the cone of observation as the moon rises 
higher in the sky. Or it may mean that the position of 
the moon actually influences migration. 

This problem can readily be solved this fall if each 
group of observers will schedule two all-night watches 
in the same month with a gap of one or more nights 
between them. One of the observations should be 
scheduled for either the target date (Saturday, Sep- 
tember 11; Sunday, October 10) or the full-moon 
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date (September 12; October 11). The other watch 
may be made any time during the periods September 
5-19 and October 4-18. The earlier in the period the 
first watch can be made, the better—providing the 
observers have had sufficient experience to make ac- 
curate IN and OUT readings of flight paths when the 
lunar disc is not circular. Observations prior to the 
target dates should start at sunset and continue as 
long as the moon remains visible; on dates after the 
full moon, watches should begin at moonrise and 
continue until dawn. 

For observers who wish to watch in August and 
November, target dates are August 13 and Novem- 
ber 9. 

New participants may obtain further details as well 
as sheets on which to record their observations by 
writing to Robert J. Newman, Museum of Zoology, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 








